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Containing ſome Particulars of 
* the Life of Mr. DE RAPYIN 


THOYR AS. 


lmagined you would be ſurprized 
at my Backwardneſs to ſecond your 
& Deſign of Writing the Life of Mr. 
DE RAaPIiNn. This has given me 
ſome Concern, for I would fain 
have complied with your Motion : 
, But to ſay the Truth, I could not 
till now come to any Reſolution. I know not how 
the Publick ſtands affected, and though I ſuppoſe 
with you, that the World would be glad to be ac- 

quainted with Mr. dz Rayin, I ſhould think no- 

thing can better ſatisfy their Curioſity than his new 

Hiſtory of England, it not being poſſible, in my Opi- 
Vol. XIII. A 2 nion, 


A Letter to Mr, ---- containing ſome 


nion, but in ſo voluminous a Work, an Auth W 
draws his own Picture himſelf, though undeſignedy) 
l} more to the Life than any other Hand can do.. 


ou ſay this is not ſufficient, becauſe there is nothin; 


Kid concerning his Family, and the Adventures 1 


may have run through : I anſwer, that the two E 


logies of Mr. DE RAIN, one in the Xth Volun: 7: 


of the Bibliotheque Germanigque, the other in the H. 


toire Literaire of February 1726, ſeem to contain al 
that is proper to be ſaid on theſe two Heads. Hen 
im are ſenſible that I have not the ſame Scruple : 

out what you propoſe at preſent, that at leaſt the 
Elogies may appear again perfixed to the Hiſtory : 
England, Indeed I do not ſee any Inconveniency i 


it. What is more, I am reſolved to publiſh then 


my ſelf, but with ſome Alterations ; that js to ſay 
of the two I deſign to make one Diſcourſe, borrow 
ing from both what ſhall occur to my Mind, withov 


ſtudying either to ſwerve from, or to copy afte- 


them, that there may be room to inſert ſome Par 
ticulars that are paſſed over in Silence. It may be 
ſhall go too far, contrary to my firſt Intention ; how: 
ever that be, you may depend upon it I ſhall ſay no 
thing but what I have been fully and perfectly in 
formed of, and what Mr. pz Rayin's Family art 
ready to juſtify, Mean while, as in this Thing I hav: 
no other view but your Satisfaction, you may mak? 
what uſe you pleaſe of this Letter, ſuppreſs wha: 
you do not like; nay, if you think fit, content your 
ſelf with the Elogies alone, ſuch as they were at firſt 
which perhaps would be beſt. But to begin. 


Mr. vx RAIN, counted among his Anceſton 
and Relations many eminent Perſons as well Yarriour. ' 


as Gownſ-men. His Family is originally from Savo) 


where it flouriſhed Time out of Mind“, and filled 
| , ſeveral Þ 


* By the Titles of this Family it appears that the Rap n wer 
Noble in the Year 1250. The Branches that are in Savoy pretend 2 
to a greater Antiquity : But of that I can ſay nothing. 


me 


n Autho 
ties 1 have no Information, ſo cannot ſay whether it 
vas owing to a prudent Care, or in order to immor- 
Eralize an ill- grounded Enmity, that a Biſhop of St. 


leſigned! 
an do, | 
is nothin; 


entures | q 
| copal Palace, an Inſcription which is ſtill to be ſeen 
h Volum: * 
Ppinorum, that is, Let our Succeſſors beware of the 
Rains. On the other Hand, this Family pre- 
tends that their external Luſtre was impaired purely 
Z on account of their ſteady Adherence to the Laws 
Jof Honour and Juſtice. This is what is inſinuated by 
the Author of the following Verſes, which are not 
quoted here for their Elegance, 
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Particulars of the Life of Mr. de Rapin. 


| Gf ceveral honourable Poſts *®. As for perſonal Quali- 


John de Maurienne cauſed to be ingraved, in the Epiſ- 


in theſe Words, Caveant Succeſſores noſtri a familia Ra- 


Pour u avoir ſans beſoin ſu prendre, 
On woit tomber cette maiſon : 

Si Þ Effet eiit ſuivi ſon nom 

Elle auroit de quoi ſe defendre, 


Thar is, 


This Family, being too honeſt to invade the Property of 
Had they been given to what 


But to draw nearer to Mr. pz RAIN, I come 


to four Brothers of that Name, who ſettled in Fran- 
in the Reign of Francis I *r, 


One, a Clergyman, was Almoner to Queen Catha- 


© rine de Medicis, who ſent to the Duke o Savoy for 
him. Beſides the Preferments he enjoyed in his own 
Country, he was called the King's Orator, but what 
that means I cannot tell. 


His 


* It is known in general, that ſome of the Rapins at ſeveral 
Times were Syndichs of the Nobles of their Country: others were 
deputed by the Nobility to go in their Name and do Homage to 
the Duke of Sav y their Sovereign. 

*: Between the Yeats 1525 and 1547. 
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His Brothers, of whom but one left any Children, 
were all three Soldiers, and embraced the Reformed 
Religion : Nay, it is very probable that they aban- 
doned their Country for the ſake of profeſſing the 


ſame. 
The eldeſt was a Colonel of Foot, and Governour 


of Montauban, with Authority over the neighbour. | 
His Name is among thole of the | 


ing Governours. 
Viſcounts, who commanded the Troops of the Re— 
formed in the Southern Parts of France. Letters ſtill 
extant ſhow how well known he was to King Henry 
IV, to Lewis and Henry Princes of Conde, to Admi- 
ral Chaſtillon, and to ſeveral other Perſons of the firſt 
Quality. 

All we know of one of his Brothers called Peter, 
is that a Commiſſion of Captain of Horſe muſt, by 
all Circumſtances, have been his ; but of this we can- 
not be ſure, becauſe there is no Name expreſſed in it. 

Philibert another Brother, was Gentleman to the 
Prince of Conde, and afterwards his Steward *. His 
Reputation as a Soldier was as great as his Capacity 


for Buſineſs *:, but both proved fatal to him, as 
| they 


Maitre d Hotel de ſa Maiſon, that is to ſay, he had the Ma- 


nagement of the Prince's Houſe in the higheſt Senſe of the Word, | 


and not as we underſtand the Term Steward at preſent, 


* Bello firenuus, ſays Thuanus, lib. 32, 

In fine , Rapin was in great Repute amongſt his own Party. 
The Conſpiraters of Tholouſe made choice of him to treat in their 
Name with Fourquevaux, which ts 4 clear Evidence that he had 4 
Head to manage, as well as 4 Hand to act. Annals of Tholouſe, 
Ann. 1568. 

The Conference ſpoken of in this Paſſage, was held to ſee whe- 
ther there was any way of Accommodation between the two Par- 
ties ; but it proved fruitleſs, and only ſerved to exaſperate them 
more than ever. Shortly after a Battle was fought in the City, 
which laſted ſome Days, wherein the Proteſtants who were pretty 
numerous there, but however inferiour in Number to the Carho- 
licks, loſt three Thouſand Men, and were in the end chaſed out of 
the City. A ſolemn Proceſſion was inſtituted in Commemoration 
of this Event. When Peace was reſtored, the Reformed complain- 
ed of this Proceſſion, as a Thing which revived the Memory of the 
Troubles, whereupon it was prohibited for the future; neveithe- 
leſs it has been all along continued ; only it was removed from 
the 12th of May, to the 15th, on ſome Pretence or other, 
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Particulars of the Life of Mr. de Rapin. 


they drew upon him the Enmity of the Catholicks, 
and eſpecially of the Parliament of Tholouſe *, who 
cauſed his Head to be ſtruck off at the very Time 
that he was come, by the King's Order, to have the 
Edict of the Peace of 1568 to be regiſtered, 

The French Hiſtorians ſpeak ſeveral Times of theſe 
two Brothers. Only Father Daniel does not mention 
them, and paſſes over in Silence, the cruel Execution 
juſt ſpoken of rt. The Reaſon does not appear at 
firſt, for he cannot ſay, this Sentence how unjuſt ſo- 
ever it may be ſuppoſed, is only a private Affair, 
which therefore he might omit if he pleaſed, ſince it 
is viſible on the contrary, that ſuch an Event, ren- 
dered memorable *2 by its Circumſtances and Conſe- 
quences ought to have Place in Hiſtory, But when 
we conſider, we find this able Hiſtorian has very art- 
fully managed this Omiſſion for two uſes ; firit, to 
wipe out, as far as in them lay, all remembrance of 
a Rage which reflects ſuch Diſhonour on the Papiſts ; 


ſecondly, to render the Reformed odious, when he 


comes to ſpeak of the Ravages committed by the 
Admiral's Army ſome Time after about Tholouſe, 
Mean while, with regard to theſe Ravages, he was 

not 


Homo belli; ſuperioribus ———Clarus ob idque Toloſanis inviſus. 


# Thuan. lib. 32. 


lt might be alledged that there are no Proofs of it. But ſince 
Thuanus and M:-zerai, with whom few Writers can be compared 
tor Faithfulneſs, ſpeak of it, it muſt be inferred either that there 


were Proofs in their Days, or that they were warranted by the 


Notorioulneſs of the Fact. And what puts it out of all queſtion is, 
that M. de la Faille, who writ laſt at Tholouſe, the Annals of that 
City, of which he was Syndic, though he takes notice that the Ar- 
ret againſt Rapin is not to be found (having been doubtleſs razed 
out of the Regiſters for the Parliament's Honour) yet ſays more 
of the Matter than all thoſe that went before. 

%; This Execution of Rapin wade a great Noiſe, and the Prince 
very juſtly complained of it to the King and Queen. Their Majeſties 
alſo expreſſed great Reſentment againſt the Parliament of Tholouſe, 
in their Letters to them on that Occaſion. Annals of Tholouſe. 
Ann. 1568. 

It is left to the Reader to judge whether any Thing like this 
would have happened for 2 private Concern. | E 
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not ſo free as he would fain have been, and was ob- 
liged to keep to general Terms, for he could not 
deſcend to Particulars, without diſcovering the Con- 
nexion between theſe Ravages and Ra Þy1n's Death, 
which was the Cauſe of them as well as the Thing 
that juſtified them“. But what he ſlightly mentions 
only, Thuanus and Mezerai relate more at large, and | 
ſet in a true light. Mezerai, who gives a particular 
Account of Matters, and tells us that there were 
then in Tholoyſe eight Thouſand regular Troops, which 
added to the great Number of Inhabitants, took from 
the Reformed all Hopes of becoming Maſters of the 
City, ſays __— that the Hugonots ſet Fire to 
all tbe Lands and Houſes of the Counſellors, on the Ruin; 
whereof the Soldiers writ with the ſmoaking Coals, R A- 
PIN'S REVENGE, 

Peter de Rapin, Baron of Mauvers, Son of Phili- 
bert, was Governour of Mas-Granier one of the Cau- 
tionary-Towns granted to the Reformed in Guienne. | 
He was a Soldier from his Youth, and attended 
King Henry IV in all his Expeditions. For the 
molt Part of that Time, he received not a Penny of 
his Income, which threw him into great Straits, as | 
was the Caſe of many others on the ſame Account. 
The King himſelf was in no better Circumſtances, as ' 
may be inferred from his Anſwer to Mr. px RAPIN; 
who having loſt his Horſe, beſought his Majeſty to 
give him where-withal to get another: I would, ſays | 
he, with all my Heart; but ſee, I have ſcarce a Shirt | 
to my Back. But Mr. vt R ayin's Sufferings in the 
Religious Wars was not confined to what paſſed in 
the Army, He ſaw his Houſe burnt and battered 
down thrice in his Life, and all his Things _—_ 

ed. 


* Incenſis oppidanorum et ſenatorum, præcipuè circa urbem, 
piædijs, quod eos a publica quiete maximè omnium abhorrere di- 
c tent Proteſtantes, recenti adhuc ob oculos obverſante Rapin!, 
ante biennium à Rege et Condzo ut Edicti pacificatorii promulga- 
rionem urgeret, in urbem miffi, er immani perfidia ignominioſo 
ſupplicio affecti, memoria ; cujus indignam necem illi, inauditis 
et jure belli inconceſſis vaſtationibus, ultum tri teftabantur. I. 
anus, lib. 42. 
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Particulars of the Life of Mr. de Rapin. 
ed. It is true, he had Amends made him the laſt 
Time, as far as was poſſible, and in a Manner which 
muſt have been very agreeable to him: For the Ca- 
tholick Gentlemen in the Neighbourhood, who had 
a great Value and Friendſhip for him, meeting to- 
gether, reſolved to ſupply, each Man his Share, 
what was wanted to till and ſow his Lands; and as 
thoſe Troubles laſted but Eight Months, when they 
were over, he found a Crop ready, and all his E- 
ſtate, excepting his Houſe, in as good Condition as the 
moſt diligent Owner could have kept it. On ano- 
ther Occaſion, he had a Satisfaction without the 
leaſt Tincture of Bitter in it; which was that a Re- 

rt being ſpread of his Death, he read himſelf a 
Lanes to his Family from Queen Mary de Medicis, 
expreſſing her great Sorrow for it. He married a 
Daughter of Mr. de Lupe, Lord of Maravat, Captain 
of 50 Men of Arms, Governour of Mauvezin a Cau- 
tionary-Town, and a Major-General, | 

He left a numerous Iſſue, of whom his ſecond Son 
James, Sieur de Thoyras * was the Father's and Mo- 
ther's Darling. His Father left him more than any 
of the other younger Children, and his Mother gave 
him over and above his Share with the reſt, that 
Portion of the Eſtate of Fobn de la Ferriere, Vidame 
*, of Chatres, and one of the Heads of the French- 
Proteſtants, which fell to her in Right of her Mo- 
ther. He was deſigned for a Soldier, like his Bro- 
thers ; but his Mother willing he ſhould be near her, 
was for having him bred a Scholar, to which the 
Father conſented. After he had gone through a 
Courſe of Study, he was admitted Advocate in the 
Court of the Edict *2 at Caſtres, and, contrary to the 
Cuſtom of the Country, where Perſons. nobly de- 
ſcended are never of that Profeſſion, he exerciſed the 


* The Name of a Village belonging to his Family. 

*: 4.e, Judge of the Biſhop's Temporal Juriſdiction. 

*2 Les Chambres de I Edit were Courts of Judicature erected in 
ſeveral Towns, in behalf of the Hwgonors, the Judges being half 
Reformed and half Catholicks. 
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A Letter to Mr. concerning ſome 
Functions thereof as well at Caſtres as at Cuſtelnaudary 
and Thotouſe above Fifty Years, and that is as long 
as he lived. It is true, I include the Four Years he 
ſpent at Paris, whither he went upon News of Mr. | 

elliſſon his Brother-in-Law's being arreſted with 
Mr. Fouquet. Nothing palled in that famous Affair, 
but what he was — too, and he was very ſer-⸗ 
viceable in many Reſpects. He was one of the Three 
who were concerned in the FaFum, and ſupplied all 
we find there relating to the Roman Law, I ſaw in 
France a Letter to him from Mr. Fouguet when in the 
Baſtile, thanking him for it in the moſt affectionate 
manner. All that knew him, of whom ſeveral are 
now living, always give him the CharaQter of one of 
the Prime Advncates of his Time, and aflure us that 


few equalled him in Impartiality and Integrity. 


His Wite who died at Geneva, where ſhe was ſent 
by the King's Order, for refuſing to turn Papiſt, was 
Siſter of George and Paul Pelliſſon, whoſe Memory 
is ſtill freſh, Her Father and Grandfather were 
Counſellors to the Parliament of Tholouſe, and in 
the Court of the Edict at Caſtres. Raymond Pelliſſon 


her Great-Grand-Father, after having been Maſter of 


the Requeſts; and Ambaſſador to Portugal, was at laſt 
firſt Preſident of the Senate of Chamberi, and Depu- 
ty-Governour in Savoy, whilſt in Poſſeſſion of the 
French, I fay nothing of a very extraordinary Thing 
that happened to him, and of which ſeveral Authors * 
ſpeak very largely; nor of his Deſcendants above- 
named, becauſe I ſhould only copy what is to be 
found in the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary 
printed at Amſterdam in 1716. This Family, from 


whence pug ſeveral illuſtrious Perſons *1, is ori- 


ginally Engliſh *2, and comes from an Attorney-Ge- 
1 


Recueil d' Arrets, de Papon, Liv. 19. Art 9. Hiftoire: Admire 
les de Simon Goulart, Tom. I. p. 6 | 
See Recherche de, Antiquitex de la Lan ue Franſoiſe, n Dic- 
tionaire Gali, By Borel. 
v. Borel in the ſame Place. p. 377. 
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| Particulars of the Life of Mr. de Rapin. 


I proceed now to Mr. DERAY, who is properly 


the Subject of my Letter. Pavr DDE Ravi, Sieur 


de Thoyras younger Son of James, was born at C 
tres March 25th 1661. He began to ſtudy te 
Latin Tongue under a Tutor his Father kept in the 


Houſe, after which he was ſent to Puylaurens, and 


from thence to Saumur. At this laſt Place 
about Seventeen Years Old, he and one of his Fita 
falling out about a Trifle, they immediately appoint- 
ed a Place to meet and fight, But whether it was a 
ood while before they could get their Swords, for 
ing Students they commonly wore none, or the 
Duel held long, Night came whilft they were at it; 
and then Mr. pz Rayrn's Sword broke near the 
Hilt without his knowing of it. His Adverſary 
perceiving it firſt, generouſly told him of it. Where- 
upon they 
turned back together to Town. Some Time 
he had another Quarrel with a Perſon much Olde 
than himſelf, who rudely puſhed him as he was 
walking in a narrow rugged Paſſage. Mr. DE Ra- 
PIN fell upon him, but Company being by, th 
were quick 4 parted. He ran and fetched his Sword, 
and returned to the Place, but the Bird was flown ; 
neither could he meet with him though he carefully 
ſought him ſeveral Days. Some Time after, he 
heard the Man was gone to Paris, whither Mr. p 
Rayin followed him. He was no ſooner arrived 
but he was taken up by a Guard of the Marſhals of 
France. This Accident which he did not expect, 
imagining his Deſign was unknown as he had nor 
imparted it to any Body, was occaſioned by the 
Advice Mr. Pelliffon his Unkle received even from 
Saumur, from whence ſome Body ſent him Word 
what was thought of his Nephew's Journey, which 
might be of ill Conſequence, telling him withal 
where he might be heard of. Mr. Pelliſon fearing a 
Duel would follow, which however it ended would 
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ruin his Nephew, acquainted the Marſhals of France | 


with the Matter; Mr. px Raern being yet very 


young, having afforded them Opportunity to ſecure | 
him by going directly to his Unkles. The Mar- 
ſhals having heard both Parties, condemned the Ag- | 
greſſor to lie in Priſon at -Fort-P Evique, till Mr. ps | 
RaP1n ſhould conſent to his Diſcharge, which he did 
about a Month after at the Deſire of the Prince of 
Furſtemburg Biſhop of Straßburg, who was then at 
Paris. Mean while, the very next Day after the 
Sentence, the Priſoner's Brother, who was reckoned a 


ood Sword's-man, meeting Mr. DE RayPin in the 


treet, accoſted him, and talking to him as if he had 
a Mind to renew the Quarrel, Mr. dx Ray1n an- 
ſwered him by drawing his Sword, and wounded | 
him before any Body came to part them: But this 


Rencounter was kept fecret by the Advice of the 


Friends of both Parties, for fear the Marſhals ſhould 


be angry. 


In the Beginning of the Year 1679 Mr. Dx RayPin| 
returned to his Father, in order to apply himſelf 
cloſely to the Study of the Law. But before he had 


made any Progreſs, he was obliged with many o- 
ther young Gentlemen to commence Advocate, upon 
Notice of an Edict which was publiſhed ſoon after, 


that no Man ſhould take a Doctor's Degree-unleſs he 
had ſtudied Five Years in ſome Univer/ity. | 


This ſame Year, the Courts of the Edit were ſup- 
preſſed, by which Mr. pz RAPIN's Family were 
forced to remove to Tholouſe, Not long after, Mr. 
DERAPIN perceiving the ill State of the Reformed, 
and that, in all likelihood, their Condition would 
daily grow worſe, deſired his Father's Conſent to quit 
the Profeion of Advocate for that of Arms. His Fa- 
ther without abſolutely denying his Requeſt, re- 
turned ſuch an Anſwer as only ſerved to put the 
Thing off. Not that the Requeſt ſeemed to him un- 
reaſonable or ill grounded: But he was apprehen- 
five this new way of Life, where Ambition fires a 
Man more than in any other, wauld expoſe his Son 
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to great Temptation, when he ſhould ſee by what 
happened every Day, that it would not be poſſible 
for him to riſe to any tolerable Poſt as long as he 
adhered to his Religion ; whereas that Obſtacle be- 
ing removed, he might hope to be advanced like the 
reſt. The State of Uncertainty he was in, made him 
very remiſs in the Study of the Law. He pleaded 
however a Cauſe as Advocate ; but he went no far- 
ther, and applied himſelf more cloſe than ever, to the 
reading of good Authors, to the Mathematicks, and 
to Muſick, in which he acquired great Skill. 

In the Year 1685 his Father died, and Two 
Months after the Edict of Nantz was revoked. Up- 
on which Mr. pz RAIN retired into the Country 
wich his Mother and Brothers. But as the Perſecu- 
tion ſhortly after was at the Height, he departed 
with his youngeſt Brother and came with him into 
England, in the Month of March 1686. 

Not long after, arrived at London a French Abbot 
of Quality, and Friend to Mr. Pelliſſon, who made 
Mr. pz RAIN frequent Viſits, and introduced him 
to Mr. de Barillon the French Ambaſſador, from 
whom Mr. pz RAIN received a great many Civili- 
ties. Theſe Gentlemen would fain have perſwaded 
him to go and wait upon the King, affuring him of 
a gracious Reception. Mr. RAIN, who could 
not ſee any Pretenſions he had to ſuch an Honour ; and 
beſides, was apprehenſive that a Propoſal ſeemingly 
ſo Advantagious might tend to his Prejudice, ex- 
cuſed himſelf in the handſomeſt manner he could. 
This Buſineſs put him upon ſeriouſly reflecting on 
the State he was in; continually teazed about his 

eligion, ſometimes by the Marqueſs of Seiſſac and 
other French Catholicks then at London, but eſpecially 
by the Abbot, who, tho? he was extremely Courteous 
and Civil, always turned the Converſation to con- 
troverted Points, Perceiving therefore that it was 
not poſſible for him to maintain his Ground, eſpeci- 
ally ex tempore againſt a Man who had all the Argu- 
ments at command, .and managed them with great 


(23) Art, 


xii) 
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Art, he reſolved to return into the Country, from 
whence he was come to viſit the Abbot, without fo 
much as taking his Leave of him. He knew he was | 
uilty of ill Manners ; but he choſe to be ſo, rather 
Yan remain any longer expoſed as he was. ; 
As he had no Proſpect then in England, he made 


no long Stay there, but going over to Holland, where 


he had ſome Relations, he liſted himſelf in a Com- 


pany of French Voluntiers at Utrecht, commanded by of 


r. de Rapin his Couſin German. | 

The ſame Year, Mr Pelliſſon publiſhed his Reflei- * 
ons on Religious Differences, and ſent them to Mr. ox 
Rayin, charging him to let him know his Opinion 
of them; which did, and pretty largely, as he | 
ſaid himſelf, retorting, in ſeveral Places, Mr. Pelli 
ſon's Expreſſions : But nothing of this is to be found 
among his Papers. Not that I think it either Joſt or 
miſlaid; but rather believe that out of Self-Diffidence 
he never took a Copy, in an Opinion that what he | 
could ſay on ſuch a Subject was not worth pre- 
ſerving. 

He was ſtill in the Company of Yoluntiers when 
they went into England with the Prince of Orange. 
But in 1689, the Lord King ſton gave him an En- 
ſign's Commiſſion in the firſt Company of his Regi- 
ment, with which he went over to Ireland. At * 
Siege of Carrickfergus, juſt after his Arrival, he had 
the good Fortune to gain the Eſteem of the Officers 
of the Regiment, 9 eſpecially of Lieutenaut-Colo- 
nel Fielding, who, in Is than a Year, helped him 
to a Lieutenancy. 

This was a very ſevere Campaign, far the Army 
was ill provided with Neceſſaries, at leaſt with re- 
ſpect ta the Conveniencies of Life. This gave Occa; 

on to a Scene which Mr. pz RAIN was wont to 
remember with Pleaſure. He was one Evening with 
ſame of his Comrades, wha * upon having a 
very notable Drinking-Bour. Major paſſing by, 
one of thoſe whom nothing touches ſo nearly as the 
want of a Bottle, and hearing them laughing and 
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merrily toaſting Healths, came into the Tent, and 
told them he. was come to partake of their Mirth. 
He was received with a loud Huzza, and aſſured by 
the, Company of a hearty Welcome to what they 
had. All this while he kept his Eyes upon a large 
Bowl full of Liquor which they fat round, with each 
But he quick] 
found it was mere Element; which made him bruſh 
off very abruptly, amazed that Water-Drinkers 


could be ſo merry, and not a little mortified at his 


having ſupplied the young Sparks with freſh Matter 
for Laughter. | | | 

In the Beginning of 1690, the Regiment which 
Mr. pz RAIN belonged to, was given to Lieute- 
nant-General Douglas, who, upon the Recommenda- 
tion of Three French Colonels of the Army, took 
more Notice of him than of the reſt of the Subal- 
terns, and afterwards put very great Truſt in him, 
After the Battle of the Boyne, in which Mr. De Ra- 
PIN was preſent, General Douglas was detached 
with his own, and Twelve other Regiments Horſe 
and Foot, to go and make a Diverſion about Ath- 
lone, and if poſſible to feize the Town. He ap- 
pointed Mr. dx Rayin and Mr. Carlis now Lieu- 
tenant-General in Portugal, to do the Office of Quar- 
ter- Maſter- General of his little Army. This Siege 
not proving ſucceſsful, the Town * ſtrongly 
garriſoned, General Douglas was recalled. Mr. pt 
RAPIN, who was ſent before to receive Orders, 
coming to the Head of the Line, met the King 
there; who ſtopping him, asked ſeveral Queſtions, 
to which Mr. px RAPIN made ſuch Anſwers as 
ſerved to remove ſome ill Impreſſions infuſed into his 
Majeſty concerning Dowglas's Conduct. At the Aſſault 
of Limerick, he was ſhot in the Shoulder, and next 
Day the Siege was raiſed, ſo that he was forced to 
ride Four Miles on Horſeback in great Anguiſh. 
He was carried off with the reſt of the wounded 
Men, among whom was his Brother, who was thot 
through the Body. Thus he loſt his Regiment which 

(Aa 4) was 
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was ordered to the North. But not long after, he 
heard General Douglas had procured him a Company, 


and got him to be admitted in his abſence. It was | 
the ſame Company where he had been Enſign, and | 
where was ſtill the ſame Lieutenant which made Mr. 


px RAIN extremely uneaſy. 


The next Year, General Douglas had Orders to go | 
to Flanders, Mr. pe Rayin whom he deſigned for 
his Aid de Camp, not being in,a Condition to follow | 
him | by reaſon of his Wound ] adviſed him to take | 


another, whom the General ſoon made a Captain 


in the Scotch Guards, whereof: he was himſelf be- 


The Campaign opened in Ireland | 
with the taking of Baltimore, where Mr., DE RA- 


come Colonel. 


PIN had the Satisfaction to do a Kindneſs to a poor 


diſtreſſed Family in Priſon, with whom he had got 


Acquaintance the Year before, He was afterwards at 


the Siege of Athlone, and at the Aſſault which was 


made through the River that runs under the ſtrong- 


eſt Rampart of the Town, a very bold Action which 


ſucceeded , as it is thought, contrary to the Ex. 
pectation of the General- Officers. In this Town 
were left Two Regiments of, different Nations; com- 
manded by the Lieutenant-Colonels who underſtood 
not each other's Language, and who were both ve- 
ry Jealous of their Rights, which might have occa- 
ſioned many Diſputes. Luckily, Mr. ps Raein 


happened to belong to one, and an intimate Friend | 


of his, a Captain of good Senſe, to the, other, who 
were both equally eſteemed by their reſpective Com- 
manders; ſo that whenever any Accident fell out, 
that was like to breed a Quarrel, theſe Two Officers, 


who were biaſſed by no Paſſion, agreed betwixt them | 


what was to be done, and gave their Advice accord- 
ingly, and always with good Succeſs.. 

After that, Mr. ps RAIN was ſent ſucceſſively 
to ſeveral Garriſons, and amongſt the reſt to Kilkenny, 
where he frequently waited on the Biſhop, who 
ſeemed pleaſed with his Converſation. This Acquain- 
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ance would have been very agreeable to him, could 
e have enjoyed it peaceably : The ſharp Conteſts, 
which daily broke out between the Mayor and the 
Officers, ſcarce allowed him a Moment's Quiet. He 


roceeding to Extremi- 
ies. Mean while, the Fear he was under that Mat- 
ers might at laſt be brought to ſuch a Pitch that 
here would be no Remedy, made him gladly em- 
brace the Opportunity 'of going to command Two 
Companies in another Place. Some Time after he 
joined his Regiment again at King /ale, where he con- 
tracted an intimate Friendſhip with Sir James Waller 
who commanded there. 5 

About the End of the Year 1693 he received an 


Order to come to England, without being told the 


Reaſon z but at the ſame Time, a Letter from 
Mr. Belcaſtel informed him, that he was to be Go- 
vernour to the Earl of Portland's Son, who was af- 
terwards created a Duke. He could not conceive 
how it came” about, having never dreamt of an 

ſuch Thing : And it was ſome Time firſt before he 
came to know that he had been recommended by the 
Lord Galloway, He repaired therefore to London 
and entered upon his Office. Here was an End of 
all his Hopes of riſing in the Army to ſuch Poſts as 
ſeveral of his Friends, who were not ſo forward as 
he, attained to. All the Amends he received, was 
Leave to reſign his Company to his Brother, who 


Regiment of Enxgliſo Dragoons. It is true indeed, 
ſome Time after the King granted him a Penſion of 
a Hundred Pounds a Year fill he ſhould better provide 
for him, which never hap So he enjoyed his 
Penſion ſeveral Years ; but after that Prince's Death 
It ceaſed, and inftead of it he had a Place given 
him, which brought him in but a moderate In- 
come. | 

His new Employment of Governour obliged him 
to go very often to Holland, and back again to Eug- 


land, 


often ſpent his Time in ſtifling them, and was a great 
Neans to hinder them from 


xv 


died in 1719, having been Lieutenant-Colonel in a 


— 


where they ſaw Marſhal Villeroy there a Priſoner, 


as occurred, and ſpoke their Thoughts on ſuch Quel-} 


Number of French Refugees, among whom were f{e- 
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land, and alſo to France, whilſt the Earl of PortlaniMernt 
was Ambaſſador there, till ſuch Time as the young ns, 
Lord fixed himſelf at the Hague, where he learned TI 
his Exerciſes. During which Time, that is, in the pect 
Year 1699, Mr. pz RAIN married Mariamne hi 
Toſtart, a good Match, of whom I ſhall ſay nothing mo 


« 


as ſhe is living, This did not hinder him from mind-Whe | 


ing his Pupil, and attending him in his Travels, Hern 
He began with Germany, where they made ſome Stay erh 
at ſeveral Courts, and particularly at Vienna. From 
thence they paſſed into Italy, by Way of Tyrol, 


who gave Mr. pz: RAIN a Letter for Cardinal 
a Etrees who was at Venice. | 

At his Return, his Employment being at an End, 
he went back to his Family, who in his Abſence} 
lived at the Hague, where he ſpent ſome Years. AllWot | 
that while he made good uſe of his leiſure Hours as ina 
far as the common Duties of Life would allow, in 
reſuming the Study of the Art of Fortification, and a- 
bove all of Hiſtory, which put him upon drawing up 
abundance of Genealogical and Chronological Tables ; as 
well General as Particular. But what was moſt 
agreeable to him, and as he thought, equally in- 
ſtructive, was his being a Member of a Society or 
Club ſtill in Being, to the erecting of which he was 
proud of having contributed, where ſeveral Perſons 
of Learning and Merit reaſoned upon ſuch Subjects 


rions as were uſually propoſed; - Nevertheleſs, as he 
found his Family increafing, he reſolved to ſacrifice 
to the Good of his Children the Pleaſures he enjoy- 
ed at the Hague, by retiring to. a cheaper Country. 
Accordingly he removed to Vezel in the Dutchy ol 
Cleves, in the Year 1707. He found here a good 


vera] Officers, Men of Quality, with whom he lived 
in a friendly Manner; and he was alſo received as 
kindly as could be expected, by Perſons of the high- 
eſt Rank, who were chiefly concerned in the Go- 

Sa as vernment 
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ef PortlaniMernment of the Country, and who, on all Occaſi- 
he youngMWns, gave him Marks of their Favour, 

he learned The way of living at Wezel, different in many re- 
is, in theects from that at the Hague, made him more Maſter 
Mariamn'Wﬆ his Time than ever he had been, and allowed him 
y nothingWmoſt as much Leiſure as he could deſire, to ſtudy 
om mind-· Me Hiſtory of England, and the Nature of the Go- 
Travels. Mernment. This was a more extenſive Deſign than 
ſome Stay erhaps is ſeems to be at firſt; for it led him, not 
42. From nly to peruſe all the Eng/i/ Hiſtorians, but thoſe 
of Tyrol, f other Nations too, who had any Thing in Com- 
Priſoner, Won, or any Conteſts with the Exgliſb, in order to 
Cardinal et Information, and come to the Truth of the Facts 
y comparing them together. He would have found 
a difficult Task to ſucceed, or rather he would pro- 
ably have never 1 his Deſign, had he 


t an End, 
Abſence 


ears. All ot before qualified himſelf for reading in their ori- 
Hours as Final Tongue all the Books he was obliged to con- 
allow, inMult. But beſides Greek and Latin, which he learnt 
u, and a- It the College, and had fince improved, he under- 
awing up ſtood Italian and Spaniſh, not to mention High and 
Fables ; asLow-Dutch, of which indeed he was not ſo much 


was moſt Maſter as of the reſt. As for Engliſh, which was the 
jually in- Nnoſt neceſſary of all, he had made that his particu- 
ociety or Mar Study. | | 
h he was WM About this time, he was one Day at the Count d 


1 Perſons 
Subjects 
ich Queſ- 
ſs, as he 


tums, Velde-Marſhal of Pruſſia, Governour of 
he Dutchy of Cleves, where, in talking of the Af- 
urs of England, a good deal was ſaid about Whigs 
nd Tories, Mr. DoE RAIN thought their Diſ- 


> ſacrifice Wourſe ſhowed, they had not a true Notion of theſe 
he enjoy- N Wo Factions. Wherefore he reſolved to digeſt into 
Country. Wrder the Remarks he had made on that Subject. 
Jutchy of And this was his Diſſertation on the Whigs and Tories *, 
> 4 good WIL his Treatiſe perhaps would never have been pub- 
were ſe- Wiſhed, had it not ha d to be ſhown to Sir An. 


he lived Wrew Fountain (late Vice-Chamberlain to her Royal 


ceived a; Mighneſs the Princeſs of Wales, now Queen of Eng- 
the high- | | land) 
the Go- f 


* It will be printed at the Egg of the XIVth Volume. 
vernment 8 . | 7 
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land) who having long expreſſed great Kindneſs ani 
Friendſhip for Mr. pz RAIN, ſpent ſome Daz 
with him at Wezel. Sir Andrew, who is a very c 
rious polite Gentleman, thought this Diſſertation del 
ſerved to be made publick, and brought it himſelf 
to the Hague, in order to have it printed, which wat 
accordingly done in the Year 1717. ö 

I ſhould now ſpeak of the Hiſtory of England, which 
was Mr. nz: Rayin's main Employment: but hg 
acquaints us himſelf how he came to be engaged it 
this Work, the little Satisfaction he found in it, and 
by what means he was encouraged not only to pur 
ſue it, but even to form a more extenſive Plan that 
what he at firſt deſigned. All I ſhall add relates u 
this unexpected Help, I mean, the Collection of thi 
 Publick As of England. I ſhar't ſtay to remarl 
that in order to make the beſt Uſe of theſe Ads, hd 
was obliged to peruſe and examine Seventeen Volume 


in Folio, a long and tedious Work; and what chief 1 
deſerves notice is, that Mr. pz Rayin*'s Extract ] 
from thence are of great Moment to the Hiſtory R. 
England. This no doubt will be allowed, if it i hin 
conſidered that the Collection itſelf [ being printed al yer 
the Charge of the Government] was not expoſed tlf hin 
Sale, = conſequently hard to come at. But I verihſ ſor 


believe, were it as common as it is ſcarce, the E pa 
tracts would not ceaſe to be uſeful, not only becauſs 2 
they contain within a moderate Compaſs whateve 
is remarkable in ſo voluminous a Work, but chief Pc 
by reaſon ſuch Books are ſeldom or never conſultedi an 
but on ſome particular Account, and ſo much tim th 
and pains are required to find what lies diſperſed ii M 
ſo many Volumes: whereas it preſently occurs in theſi ar 
Extracts where the ſame Matters are ranged undeſ bi 
proper Heads. Theſe Extracts were printed all to de 
gether in Quarto and in OFavo, at the Charge of th F. 
tamous Mr. Fagel, Regiſter to the States-General, Who I 
gave away all the Copies. fo 
I don't know that Mr. ps RAPTN has writ al A 
thing beſides what has been mentioned, except ſom 
Remarks on ſeveral Hiſtories. T ho 
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_ Though he was of a very ſirong Conſtitution, yet 
ndneſs anifWeventeen Years intenſe and conſtant A plication to 
ome Dane compoſing his Hiſtory, entirely deſtroyed his 
a very culJealth. About three Years before he died he found 
ration deſimfelf quite ſpent, and frequently ſeized with violent 
it himſelf, ins in his Stomach. He might have recovered if 
which wile would have given over his Work, and unbent his 
| Mind for a time. This he was convinced of, but 
and, whici& ould not prevail with himſelf to do as he ought. 
nt: but Mall che Indulgence he allowed himſelf was, not to 
engaged fic before Six a- Clock, after which it was impoſſible 
| In it, an for him to ſleep or lie in his Bed. As to his Diver- 
ly to pur 10ns, whereof walking was the chiefeſt, he was quick- 
Plan thail ly tired with them; and if his Indiſpoſition permit- 
| relates tired him he returned to his Work, which was the 
Tn of Cauſe of his Illneſs, and properly the only thing he 
to remamqdelighted in. At laſt, a violent F ever, attended 
e As, {with an Oppreſſion upon his Lungs, carried him off 
n Volumethe Seventh Day being the 16th of May 1725. 
hat chiel He left one Son and Six Daughters. 3 
> Extra From what has been ſaid, it a pears that Mr. DE 
Hiſtor Raid was naturally grave and ſerious. This led 
d, if it him, whilſt he was in the Service, to ſeek the Con- 
printed a verſation of ſuch as loved to reaſon, which drew on 
expoled u him the III-will of ſeveral of his Comrades, and of 
zut I veri ſome of his Superiours too, who would have had him 
„ the EA partake of all their Diverſions. But on the other 
ly becauſi Hand, it gained him the Eſteem and Friendſhip of 
 whatevelF many Perſons of Merit, who filled very conſiderable 
out chief Poſts, We are not however to imagine that he was 
conſulted an Enemy to Mirth : he could be merry on occaſion, 
much time though not ſo frequently nor to that Exceſs as man 
iſperſed i Men are. Nay he writ ſeveral little Things in Proſe 
urs in theſſſſ and Verſe, with a good deal of Humour and Gaiety: 
ged undeſſſ but as they were on comick or ludicrous Subjects, and 
ted all tc deſigned only for a few Moments Diverſion with his 
urge of thi Friends, he never thought them worth reviſing, and 
veral, WA I queſtion whether there is ſo much as one to be 
; | found among his Papers. What has been ſaid of his 
S Writ am Application to Study, and to his Works, is ſo to be 
ccept ſom a 9 un- 


T ho 


xi 


a full Account of. I know no more of the Chargel 


T found what follows. 


ners at York, and owned by the Earl of Murray, and 
' the reſt of the Scotch Deputies. 
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underſtood, as that it never hindered him from laying T. 
every Thing aſide, when an Opportunity offered i ce 
do any body a Kindneſs, or to interpoſe in the Quart » 
rels of his Friends and Acquaintance, though it ſomeWon, 
times took up much of his Time: zac] 

Thus have I done all I could, to make known MrWrir 
pz Rayin*'s Character. I am very fenfible that 
to know it thoroughly, we muſt, befides what I hav 
ſaid, conſider him in his Writings 3 but this is What 
I ſhall not undertake. It is the Buſineſs of the Pub 
blick to declare what 2 he there gives of him 
ſelf, and to determine whether he ſhows any Signs oi 
good Senſe, whether he diſcovers any Judgment inf 
his manner of finding out the Springs of the Action 
he relates, and above all, whether he has been juſt 
enough to obſerve a perfect Impartiality fa eſſenti 
to a good Hiſtory. F<. | ; 
This laft Point would ſoon be decided againſt Me, 
DoE RA IX, if a Charge which has been thought 
fit to be laid againſt him, was received upon Truſt 
I intend not to be his Apologiſt; nevertheleſs, as this 
is the only Objection againſt him that is come to my 
Knowledge, I ſhall ſtay a Moment and juft touch 
upon the Affair which Mr. v E RAPIN has given 


than what I read in the Journal des Savans, for the 
Month of June 1726, publiſhed at Amſterdam, where 


Mr. Jt B ------- has lately publiſhed a Collection i 
Papers for and againſt MARV Queen of Sc o T $---- 
In the Preface be takes up the late Mr. de Rapin 
Thoyras for unfaithfully accuſing of Forgery the Pro 
teſtation of the Earls of Argyle and Huntley, w# 
charged the Earl of Murray with having a Hand in tht 
Conſpiracy for the Murder of Henry King of Scotland 
Husband to Queen Mary Stuart, though this Proteſtation, 
ſays he, was given in to Queen Elizabeth's Commiſſio. 


To 


me Particulars of the Life of Mr. de Rapin. 


rom laying To this I anſwer, firſt, that till Mr. Jchb has pro- 
offered i uaced good Vouchers for, what he aſſerts, which is 
the Quart Mt yet done, it will be maintained that this Declara- 
zh it ſome on, far from being produced at York, was not fo 


zuch as mentioned. This is ſufficiens to overthrow 
tirely what this Author pretends to. But to ſhow 
hore plainly how groundleſs his Aſſertion is, and 
at he may not have the leaſt Pretext to ſay that 


cnown Mr. 
nfible thats 4 
vhat 1 have 


iis is whaliere is a trivial Miſtake in the Name, but that tha 
the Pub hing is true in the main, I am willing to go farther 
res of him an he does. He ſays nothing of a ſecond Confe- 
y Signs offence held at Hampton-Court ſome time after that of 
dgment iert; and I affirm, that neither in this was there any 
he Action lention of the Proteſtation. It is true, Camden, 


deaking of this ſecond Conference, ſays, The Queen 
of Scots ] aſſerted that it could be proved that the Earl 
Murray was the chief Contriver of the King's Death. 


been juſth 
ſo eſſenti 


gainſt Me might make ſeveral Remarks on this Paſſage, but I 
n though rbear, becauſe they relate to the Hiſtory, content- 
on TruſtWSg my ſelf with this fingle deciſive Obſervation, 
eſs, as thul hat in all that paſſed at Hampton-Court, whatever 
me to mie are to think of the reſt, there was no Mention of 
juft touch e Proteſtation of the two Earls, which however is 
has givenWhe only Thing Mr. ebb would fain advance here as 
1e Charge latter of Fact. Let any Man judge after this, how 
s, for the Proteſtat ion which was ſo far from being given in, 
am, where hat it was not ſo much as cited, can poſſibly have 


den owned by the Earl of Murray and the other 
cotch Commiſſioners z; and he will grant that Mr. 


Jollection ¶ebò has been telling us a Dream, which was ſo pleaſin 
c © T $----o the Dreamer, that when he awoke he heartily 
de Rapin iſhed it true, though there is not any Proof or Foot- 


y the Prop of it whatever. Thus it is that this Author has 
atley, whFWonvicted Mr. vx Rayin of Unfaithfulne/s. One 


Hand in th ould think ſuch a Charge ſhould be ſupported with 
F ScotlandWndeniable Proofs : but Mr. ebb did not take that 
roteſtation, Nr a Rule, but imagined he ſhould be believed pro- 
Commiſſio-M1ded he ſpoke in a bold and groſs Manner. It. is 


Irray, and | 
e pretends to have met with in the new Hiiory o 

„.) 
To | Enland, 


ot poſſible to ſay any thing of the other Miſtakes 
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Leiter ts Mr. &c. 


England, becauſe he mentions none in partieul 
After all, he is very free not to approve of this Work 
What he adds, that the Generality of the Learned il 
England are little pleaſed with it, would be of mu 
worſe Conſequence, were it certain; for in that C. 
the Hiſtory would neceſſarily fall to the Ground ven 
ſoon. But beſides that many of them have expreſſeh 
their Approbation of it, there is room to believe tt 
the Number of thoſe who diſlike it is not near 
great as Mr. Febb would fain make us believe. If it 
true, as we are aſſured that by he Learned in Eng/anl 
he means thoſe who like himſelf look upon Dr. 4 
terbury the late Biſhop of Rocheſter as their Heroe 
theſe Men no doubt will much better find the ir Ad 
count in the Edition of the new Hiſtory of England 
lately publiſhed at Trevoux (though the Title Pag 
ſays By A. Rogiſſart at the Hague ) in which care h. 
been taken to alter and leave out abundance of thing 
which might have diſpleaſed them. ny 
I have only one word more to add. As the fo 
lowing Volumes ¶ containing the Hiſtory of Engla 
from the Death of King Charles I, to the Coronatio 
of King William] did not come out till ſome time aft 
Mr. dz Raein's Death, it may perhaps be im 
gined by ſome that they are none of his. To r 
move all ſuch Thoughts, I need only ſay, that Myq 
DE RaePin's Family offers to ſhow the Manuſeri 
under his own Hand. However neceſſary this ma 
be to take away all Doubt e Entrance, I at 
perſuaded that when theſe laſt Volumes are read ove 
the Reader will be fully convinced that they can 
from the ſame Hand which penned the Former. 
This is all I have to ſay to you concerning M 
dz Rayin, I wiſh it may be ſatisfactory. 
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BOOK XII. 


The HIS TOT of the InTERREGNUM i divided 


As the foi into Three principal Parts. The Firſt contains what 
of Engla paſſed whilf ENGLAND was reduced to a pure 
Coronati DzMocracy. The Second, what happened du- 
e time aft ring the Protectorſbip of OLIVER and RI HARD 
ps be im CKOMWIEII. The Third, what paſſed from the 
is. To i Deprivation of RICHARD CROMWELL 10 the 
„ that M RESTORATION of CHARLES II. 
Manuſerig | 8 
y this ma Per "ey 
ance, I a PART TL 
e read ove | 
they can The CommMoNn-wEALTH of ENGLAND. 
ormer. IP 
dans Bos O underſtand fully the Revolutions 
ar! FA which happened in England after 
1 am, & | | the Death of Charles I, we are ne- 
* N cefſarily to remember ſome matc- 
LN rial Things which have already ap- 
. peared in the preceding Reign, and 
TH — of which it will be of Service to 
the Reader to find here a ſhort Recapitulation. 


You, XIII. B Firſt, 
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bY 3 Firſt, The Parliament actually fitting conſiſted 
lese properly only of a Houſe of Commons, who re. 
pee im. fuſed to acknowledge the Negative Voice of the, 
portant Houſe of Peers. This they had manifeſtly ſhowedl 
Aa-, in erecting a Court of Juſtice to judge the King 
without the Concurrence of the Lords, whoſe Con- 
ſent was voted unneceſſary. 2 — q 
Secondly, This Houſe of Commons conſiſted of i 
ſmall Number of Members, all Independents, Ana. 
baptiſts or other SeFaries, All the Presbyteriani 
Members who fate in the Houſe the 6th of Decen. 
ber were expelled by the Army, and thoſe who wer: 
abſent, and of different Principles from the Inde 
pendents, durſt not reſume their Places. If eve 
there was an uſurped Government, it was that of thi 
Parliament, mutilated, and founded only in Vio# 
lence, and unſupported by any other Protection thai 
that of the Army. For although the Houſe o 
Commons pretended to repreſent the People of EA 
land, it is nevertheleſs very certain that the Nationf 
afforded very few Perſons, who were eaſy to ſee thi 
Sovereign Power lodged in the Hands of ſuch Ref 
preſentatives. | | 
Thirdly, The Independents, of which this Houſs 
was principally compoſed, were diſtinguiſhed by tua 
Principles, one relating to the Civil, the other u 
the Eccleſiaſtical Government. By the firſt they af 
ſerted, That the Republican Government was naß 
only the moſt perfect; but farther, that it was ab 
ſolutely neceſſary for England, harraſſed with ſo mi 
ny Oppreſſions from its Kings, who had changed ti 
Government into a real Tyranny. With regat 
to Religion, though they gave themſelves the Appe 
lation of Proteſtants, their Principles was that ev: 
ry Church was independent, and might take ſuch 
Form of Government as ſuited its Intereſt or I 
clinations. Their Notions concerning the Vocatio 
of the Minifters of the Goſpel, were likewiſe ver 
fingular, as they believed that, without any oth4q 
Call, every Man was at liberty to exerciſe the 4 1 
0 | 101 
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Book XXII. The Common-wEALTH. 
&ions of the Miniſtry, and exert in it the Talents 
and Abilities which God had given him. The o- 
ther Sectaries, who had joined the Independents be- 
cauſe they found in that Party a full Toleration, 
were united with them in the firſt of theſe Princi- 
ples, and declared for a Republican Government. 
But with regard to Religion there were ſome Diffe- 
rences, which the Independents the leſs regarded, as 
they were intent upon increaſing the Number of 
their Adherents; and beſides this, believed that in 
the Caſe of Religion a Toleration was abſolutely 
neceſlary. 

Fourthly, There was ſtill in the Army a Rem- 
nant of Levellers, who ſtill adhered to their Princi- 
ple, and were always ready for any Attempt which 
might recover their Credit and Authority. It is 
true that Cromwell, after having himſelf raiſed this 
Faction, had in ſome meaſure diſperſed it; but it 
was not entirely deſtroyed. An abt Leader would 
ſtill have made it as formidable, and given as much 
Uneaſineſs as in any time before. 

Fifthly, It was not without the laſt Vexation that 
the Presbyterians ſaw the Independents in poſſeſſion of 
Sovereign Power. By this all their Meaſures were 
broken : The Progreſs of eight Year's Succeſs came 
to nothing, and the Storm which they had raiſed a- 
N the King was poured upon their own Heads, 
r at leaſt it was apparent that they had all this 
while been labouring for others without any thing 
done for themſelves. For indeed the Independents 
were equally Enemies to Presbyterian and Epiſcopal 
Government. As to Civil Government, it is certain 
that the Presby/erians were not averſe to Kingly Au— 
thority in general. If they had attempted to re- 
trench its Power, this was not from a belief that the 


Thing was Evil in itſelf as it was eſtabliſhed by the 


Laws of England, but becauſe the two laſt Kings 
had made uſe of their Power to deſtroy Presbyteria- 
niſin. So that whatever they had done againſt King 
Charles I. was not pointed ſo much againſt his Au- 

Vor. XIII. B 2 thority 
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thority as his Perſon, becauſe he was looked upon 
as their Enemy, and they had no hopes of ever be- 
ing in a Capacity to eſtabliſh a Presbyterian Go- 
vernment in the Church, while he ſhould have any 
Power to prevent it. It is nevertheleſs very likely 
| that Numbers of them would have complied with 
| | a Republican Government, in ſpight of the Tenour 
| of the Covenant, had that Government not been 
| 


m W'2 Py m 


lodged in the Hands of Inde pendents, who were by 
i no Means inclined to ſupport Presbyterianiſin, and 
10 had Principles of Toleration which were entirely re- 
| jected by the Presbyterians. On this Account an 
Alf Union between the Presbyterians and Independents was 
| morally impoſſible. ä ; 
li Sixthly, The Royaliſts, equally Enemies of both, 
10 could unite with neither of the Parties, conſidering 
hi the Oppoſition there was between their Principles. 
il The 3 were for a Common-wealth, with 
which the Noyaliſts could not comply. On the o- 
1 ther ſide the Presbyterians were for maintaining their 
15 Government in the Church; and the greateſt Part 
1 of the Royaliſts, as they had no Biſhops, could hard- 
BN ly believe that the Presbyterians were any Part of the 
IU 41 true Chriſtian Church. Thus the Noyaliſts, though per- 
a ſecuted by both Parties, yet were far from joining } 
bi themſelves to either. On the contrary they con- 
0 ceived ſome Hopes, that the Diviſion amongſt their 
Enemies would, one Day, give them a good 5 
rtunity to reſtore the Monarchy upon its o 
. In this expectation they fomented the 
Difference with all their Power, and hoped that the 
| Presbyterians would at laſt be obliged to abandon 
W their Projects, and come over to the Royal Party, 
06 to free themſelves from the Perſecution which they 
| 
Il 4 then laboured under. : 
19 Such were the Views and Intereſts of the Parties 
which divided the People of England immediately 
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| after the Death of Charles I. It is abſolutely ne- 
i ceſſary for the Reader to carry this in his Mind, 
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to give him the clearer Comprehenſion of what 16%. 
fed in this Interregnum. 

Upon the Death of the King, the Houſe of Com- An 4 1 
mon immediately publiſhed an Act forbidding the forbid pro- 
roclaiming of Charles Stuart eldeſt Son of the late — 
King, or any other Perſon whatever, under the Pain 55 xr, 

of High-Treaſon. Here was laid, as it were, the Baker, 
Foundation of the Common-wealth, which the Inde Qarend. 
pendents were aiming to ere& in England. The ſame © 

Day the Houſe of Lords demanded of the Com- 

mons a Conference, about ſettling the Government, 

and the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, the Judges Com- 

miſſions being determined with the Death of the 

King. The Commons, without any Notice taken of 

the Meſſage, voted the Houſe of Lords to be Uſe- The Houſe 
leſs and Dangerous, and therefore ro be aboliſhed, 7 94: 7 
A Priviledge was only left to the Lords to be elect- — 
ed Members of Parliament in common with other mons. 
Subjects. This Priviledge was embraced by a few, Clarend. 
but the greater Part rejected it; nay, ſome there _ 
were that publiſhed a Proteſt againſt the Power Sn Lordi 
which the Houſe of Commons aſſumed, to which Proref,, 
that Houſe paid little regard. Thus this Parliament, Baker, ib. 
which in its beginning was compoſed of a King, of —_— 
an Upper-Houſe of about Six-ſcore Lords, and a 10 
Lower of five Hundred and thirteen Repreſenta- 

tives, ſaw itſelf reduced to a Houſe of Commons con- 

ſiſting of about Eighty Members, very few of which 

at the beginning of it had five Hundred Pounds 

yearly Income. Nevertheleſs theſe Members, ſo few Clarend . 
in Number, aſſumed the Name of a Parliament, 

and acted as if in their Body had been united the 

Power, which had formerly reſided in the King, 


Lords and Commons, This might appear ſurpri- 


* The Farls of Fembrobe and Sali:bury, and the Lord Fdward 
Howard ſigned the Engagement to ks true and faithful ro the Com- 
mon- wealth, as it was eſtabliſhed without a King or Houſe of Lords, 
and took their Seats in Parliament by Virttue of an Election 
from the People. Ludlow's Memoirs. Vol. I. p. 293. 
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1649. fing, if we had not ſeen the forgoing Tranſactions, 
N and the Terrour which the Army had every where. 
N mſpired, The Care and Addreſs of Cromwell and his 
ij Aſſociates in the new Model of the Army, and the 
filling it with their own Creatures are thereby very 
viſible. Certainly nothing below an Army entirely | 
Independent and Republican could have procured a | 
Power ſo exceſſive and extraordinary to a Parlia- | 
meat ſo inconſiderable for its Number. But it 1s 
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ij this Truſt, had broken the primitive Contract be- 

| tween the King and the People; and in Conſequence 
1 | of this Violation, the Contract ſubſiſting no longer, 
WW the, Sovereign Power rerurned back to the People as | 


the Proprietors of it. So conſidering themſelves as 
the Repreſentatives of the People, they believed, 
1 they had a right to change the Form of the Go- 
Ny vernment, without any Notice taken of the primi- | 
i tive Contract w.ich the King had annulled in his | 
1 Violation thereof. 
10 In Conſequence of this Principle it was that the 
Wl Houſe of Commons, aſſuming the Name of Parlia- } 
| ment, voted, and afterwards enacted, that Monarchy 
M1 They ebo- ſhould be aboliſhed as unneceſſary, burdenſome and | 
Wt i 1 oy, dangerous, and that the State ſhould be governed | 
1 ih okay 7 by the Repreſentatives of the People in a Houſe of 
3 Mk Ciarend, Commons without King or Lords, and under the 
Diver, Form of a Common-wealth. This material Alte- 
Alierati- ration in the Government produced many others in 
en. Things which had ſuited Monarchy, but were by 
I no Means agreeable to a Common-wealth. The 
. | N Oaths 
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ſactions, 
where 
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entirely my Characters or Marks of Royalty. 


Parlia. Seal was therefore made, on one Side of which was Grear-Seat 
1 Parlia- 3 


But 1t 1s be Great-Seal of the Parliament of the Common-wealth Crend, 
eſe New England; on the other Side a Croſs and a Harp, v. p.262. 
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Daths of Allegiance and Supremacy were to be abo- 1649- 
iſhed “, Juſtice was no longer to be adminiſtred 
the Name of the King *, a new Great-Seal was 
new Money to be coined *2; in 
Word, every Thing to be removed which bore 


A Great- A Neu 


0 1 , 6 3 made. 
een the Parliament fitting, with this Inſcription, PH 


hich are the Arms of England and Ireland, with 
heſe Words, The firſt Year of Liberty reſtored by the 
Bleſſing of God *3, This Seal was committed to a 
ertain Number of Perſons, who were ſtiled Keepers 
the Liberties of England, And it was ordained 


publick Orders ſhould be 
diſpatched in the Name of theſe Keepers, under the 


Laſtly, The Parlia- 
ment made choice of Thirty- nine Perſons to form 


a Council of State for the Adminiſtration of publick council of 
Affairs under the Parliament. The Projects of theſe Sate. 
Changes were formed in the Month of February, 


but could not be fully executed till ſome Months 
afterwards. 


* Inſtead thereof a New Oath was prepared called the Ingage- 
ment, whereby every Man ſwore, That he would be True and 
Faithful to the Government eſtabliſhed without King or Houſe of 
Peers, Clarend. V. p. 260. 


*: The Name, stile and Teſt of the Writs were to be, Cuſtodes 
Libertatis Anglia, Authoritate Parliamenti. 


The Money, inſtead of the King's Impreſſion, bore the Crof; 
and Harp, with this Motto, God with us. 

* The Lord Clarendon and Baker ſay, on one Side was engra- 
ven the Arms of England and Ireland, viz. a Red Croſs and Harp, 
with this Inſcription, The Great-Seal of England; and on the o- 
ther, the Portraiture of the Houſe of Commons circumſcribed, 
In the Firſt Year of Freedom by God's Bleſſing reſtored, 1648. 

* Widdrington and Whitlock were firſt appointed Keepers of the 
new Great-Seal ; but iddringron deiiring to be excuſcd, and his 
Excuſe being admitted, an Act paſſed appointing Bulſtrede Whit- 
loch, Richard Keeble, and John Liſle, Lords Commiſſioners of 
the Great. Scal, quam din ſe bene geſſerint. Whitlock, p. 374- 
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Twelve in one of the Courts of Juſtice ; but the 
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In the beginning of March the Parliament erectet 

a new High-Court of Juſtice to try ſome Perſon 
of Figure who were in their Hands; there being, i 
ſeems, no longer any Houſe of Lords. The Peer ot 
of the Kingdom had loſt their Priviledges unde nt 
this new Democracy, and conſequently the impriſon\Wec 
ed Lords might have been tryed by a Jury ohe 


a 
2 


Parliament without doubt was apprehenſive, that Mie 
Jury impannelled as uſual, would never find Per Hb 


ſons of ſo high Quality guilty of Death, for no i 


Some Noble 
Priſoners 
brought 
before it. 


ther Crime but that of having ſupported the Cauſe ia 
of their Sovereign. The Independent Faction wa. 
too inconſiderable to aſſure themſelves of a JuryMWo 
taken out of their own Body. Beſides, the Judges 
were not to be depended on, when it was conlidered$ 
that Six of them had refuſed to accept their Com- 
miſſions from the new Common-wealth. Bur inf 
erecting a Court of Juſtice, the Common- wealth 
could name ſuch Judges as would be obedient 
to its Orders. 

Before this new Court (with Bradſhaw at the 
Head of it, as he was of that which condemned the 
King) were brought the Duke of Hamilton, the Ear 
of Holland, the Lord Goring, lately created Earl off 
Norwich, the Lord Capel and Sir Fohn Owen, all for 
the ſame Crime; namely, for having appeared in 
Arms againſt the Parliament. When the King had} 
thoughts in the beginning of the Civil Wars to put 
to Death the Priſoners taken at Edge-hill and Cole- 
brook, the Parliament not allowing the Juſtice of 
putting Priſoners of War to Death, for a Crime of 
the ſame Nature, declared that they would inflit 
the ſame Puniſhment on their Priſoners, if the Con- 
demned were procecded againſt according to their 
Sentence. But when the Fortune of Arms had de- 
cided the Cauſe in their Favour, it was then found} 
to be exactly agreeable to Juſtice, to puniſh with 
Death thoſe who had fought for the Ling This 
will ſeem the leſs ſtrange, when it is n, 

al 


_— 
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death, for making War upon the Parliament. 


ntred England in a hoſtile Manner, as an open and Ciatend. 
eclared E 
he Parliament of Scotland, which it was his Duty 
> obey ; and by Conſequence, he could be no o- 
erwith treated than as a Priſoner of War. As this 
Dbjetion had been foreſeen, it was immediately re- 
lyed, that he was not proceeded againſt as Duke 
amilton of Scotland, but as Earl of Cambridge in Eng- 
and; that as he had accepted this Title, and in 
onſequence of it taken a Seat in Parliament, he 
as thereby become a Subject of England : That if 
he Title of Duke of Hamilton obliged him to obey 
he Parliament of Scotland, that of Earl of Cam- 
ridge ought to have engaged him to refuſe the 
cotch Commiſſion. Beſides, they were well inform- 
d that his accepting the Command of the Scotch 
\rmy, was not owing to meer Obedience, but to 
is own Sollicitation, and that he had been the prin- 
ipal Author of the War. 

The Earl of Holland ſpoke but little in his own Earl of 


Defence. Beſides, the Steps which he had taken, Holland. 


nd his frequent changing Sides, left ſmall hopes to 


is Cauſe. 
The Lord Goring (Earl of Norwich *) repreſented, Earl of 


endereſt Years, having been a Page to King James I. 
hat he had never ſerved any other Maſter than the 
ing, whom he had followed, without examining 
whether his Cauſe was Juſt or otherwiſe, not ha- 
ing had any Opportunity to be informed in ſuch 


Points, which beſides were above his Capacity. 
The Lord Cape! immoveable in his Principles, Cera Ca- 


and zealouſly attached to the Cauſe of his Sovereign, pel. 
defended 


The Earl of Norwich was Father to the Lord Goring, who 
commanded the King's Army. 


at the King himſelf had been adjudged and put to 1649. 


The Duke of Hamilton repreſented, That being DukeofHa- 
orn a Subject of the Kingdom of Scotland, he had milton's 


Defence. 


nemy, by Virtue of a Commiſſion from V. p. 265. 


hat he had been educated in the Court from his Norwich. 
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1649. defended himſelf with more Courage and Refſoluih NM. 
tion. He refuſed at firſt to own the Authority Men 
the Court, alledging, That if he had committe 
any Crime, his Proceſs ought to have been in t 
accuſtomed Form, and not before a Court unſu © 

rted by any Law. But the Condemnation of thi 
King himſelf by a Court of no great Authority 
might have convinced him, that ſuch a Defenc 
could do him no Service, He faid at laſt, that h 
ving ſurrendred himſelf a Priſoner at Diſcretio 
he could not by the Law of Nations be put t 
Death but within ſuch a Number of Days, whic 
were long ſince expired. He urged, that when up 
on the taking of Colcheſter, the Council of War ha 
condemned Lucas and Liſle to bs ſhot, General Fai 
fax had promiſed Life to the other Priſoners, an 
therefore he demanded the Benefit of that Promis 
The Court being ſomewhat at a loſs, ſent to the Gt 
neral to know what Promiſe he had made to th 
Tord Capel. His Anſwer was, That as General h 
had promiſed the Priſoners an exemption from Mil 
tary Execution, to which Three had been co 
demned, and that his Intention reached no farther 
Upon this Anſwer it was decided, that the General 
Promiſe did not exempt the Priſoner from the Jul 
tice of the Parliament. | 


Sir John Sir John Owen ſaid only, that he was obliged i 1] 
Owen. Conſcience to ſerve the King in Virtue of the Oat ” 

of Allegiance. . 
They are Notwithſtanding their Defence, they all receives ö 


8 Sentence of Death. But as they had many Friend 
Petitions Petitions were offered to the Parliament in their be 
in they half fora Pardon. Theſe Petitions were examined 
Faveur. in the Houſe, and thoſe of the Duke of Hamilto 
Clarend: Ear! of Holland, and Lord Cape! rejected. Thi 

Votes were divided upon that of the Earl of Neo 
wich, and as, according to Cuſtom, the Speaker' 
Vote was to decide the Matter, he declared fo 
Pardon, ſaying, That he had once received from tht 
Ear] a ſignal Favour, and therefore his Vote w 
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1d Reſolu Mercy. The Execution of Sir Jobn Owen was 1649. 

Luthority Mended. becauſe as a Commoner he ought to have 

commit tryed before an inferiour Court. This ſaved 

been in Life. The Three firſt were executed on a Scaft- 

ourt unſul erected before Weſtminſier-Hall, 

ation of he Duke complained when he was brought to The Dute 
AuthorirlW Scaffold, that he was condemned to dye for o- ; 3 

1 a Defend ing the Parliament of Scotland; which if he had „. 


done, he muſt have been put to Death there. Clarend. 
it was with little Foundation that he inſinuated Baker. 

anger of dying in Scotland, for a refuſal to accept 59. 

Command of an Army which had been raiſed 

his Intrigues, and Authority. He ſignified that, 


ſt, that h 
Diſcretio 
be put t 
Jays, whid 
at when ur 


of War is Life might be ſaved, he would make a Diſco- 
eneral Fair of the Perſons who had engaged him in the King's 
iſoners, an" Before his Proceſs was formed, he had Baker. 
at Promiſn ſtrongly ſollicited to make this Diſcovery, 
t to the ich probably would have preſerved his Life at 
nade to Peril of many others but his Offer came now 
General late. The Character of this Duke is not eaſie to 
from Mi conceived : All that can be inferred from what 
been co been ſaid for or againſt him, is, that he had the 
no farthel c to ſuit himſelf to the Times. And the Earl of 
ne Genera! arendon plainly inſinuates, That at the very Time 
om the Juen he was employed by the King, he was ſecretly 


aking Friends in the contrary Party, in caſe Af- 
rs ſhould turn to the King's Diſadvantage. 
The Lord Capel maintained, That he had acted rod Ca- 
dthing contrary to the Laws, and conſequently pel execu- 
as unjuſtly ſentenced to die. He ſpoke of King 2 


barles I. as if he had been a Saint, and enlarged 4 ; 


obliged i 
of the Oat 


all receives 


4 Mong on the great Genius, the good Diſpoſition, the ex- p. 590. 
e examined@Plary Piety of the Prince, to whom he gave the 
F Haniel itle of King, who, he aſſured, would never de- 
ted. Tt from his Religion; in all appearance that Lord 
r doke his Sentiments. But the Sequel diſcovered 


at he either did not ſufficiently know Charles the 


B. , or that that Prince had other Principles when 
ed from H Was Eſtabliſhed upon the Throne, than he had 
Vote wal tertained in his greener Years. 


fo At, 


12 
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At or about the ſame Time, many others 
executed for the ſame Crime in different Part 
the Kingdom. Amongſt the reſt were Morrice 
Blackbourn who had ſurprized the Caſtle of Po 
for the King. Poyer, Powell and Langborn, 
had drawn into a Revolt from the Parliament 
Principality of Wales, caſt Lots for their Lives, 
the firſt was executed. 

When the Army drove from the Houſe the M: 
bers to the Number of a Hundred or more, 
were unacceptable to them, thoſe only were expr 
ly excluded which were then fitting : But a g 
Number were abſent, againit whom nothing 
been determined. Indeed theſe laſt had never i 
that time attempted to recover their Seats in 
Houſe, being apprehenſive of the ſame Fate. 
it was not impoſſible but they might return in a g 
Body, when ever a favourable Opportunity of 
ed. This the Houſe reſolved to prevent, by an 
which excluded for ever all thoſe who had ne 
fate ſince the Death of the King, unleſs they g 
the Houſe an entire Satisfaction. At the ſame t 
a Committee was appointed to examine thoſe y 
ſhould offer themfelves. This Committee recen 
without Scruple thoſe who were of Independent P 
ciples, and found Reaſons to exclude their Enem 
This indeed was a good Expedient to prevent Divi 
ons in the Parliament, becauſe none were ſuffered 
ſit there who were of oppoſite Principles. Bu: 
Precaution was attended with an Inconvenie 
which called for other Meaſures ; that Inconve 
ence was the Ridicule to which the Parliament | 
themſelves expoſed, ' in pretending to repreſent i 
Common-wealth with ſuch a handful of Membe 
It is true, the vacant Places might have been fil 
by new Elections, but the Parliament did not c 
to run this Riſque, well knowing that their Inter 
was yet too inconſiderable, to hope for New Me! 
bers of their own Party and Principles. The Ho 
therefore reſolved, in order to increaſe their Aut! 


[ 
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1y others 

erent Part 2 greater Number of Members, to admit all 1649. 
e Morrice who had ſate in the preſent Parliament, to re- 

tle of Pale their Places, on Condition of ſigning the fol- 75%) «re 
angborn, ing Inſtrument, called the Engagement, by which oy po 77d 
Parliament rejected all Conceſſtons made the King dition of 


the Treaty of Newport, approved of all the t an 
roceedings againſt him, and engaged themſelves _—_— 

> be true and faithful to the Common-wealth as Ludlow I. 
ſtabliſhed without King or Houſe of Lords”, Pp. 306. 


his Engagement were excluded all the Royaliſt, 


eir Lives, 


uſe the M. 


were Eexpr 
: Bur ny the Presbyterians, who were the moſt rigid Ob- 
nothing ers of the Covenant. This however did not pre- e, 
ad never i, but that a Number of the latter ſigned, and „ige by 
Seats in their Seats in the Houſe, being either lefs ſcru- ny 
e Fate. pus than their Brethren, or in hopes to recover — 
turn in a gie Influence in the Parliament. Notwithſtanding Clarend. 
reunity of e who were known to be moſt incenſed againſt 
t, by an þ Independents were excluded by the Committee. 
ho had ne ond Ludlow, a Member of this Committee, frank- Ludlow I. 
ſs they gons in his Memoirs, that an Expedient was found P. 305. 
the ſame i dmit only thoſe from whom they believed they 
1e thoſe nothing to fear. 
ttee recei he Prince of Wales received at the Hague the me- e Prince 
-pendent PifWholy News of the tragical Death of his Father, 2 * 1 
cir Enen immediately aſſumed the Title of King, being Til. of 
revent Dir Eighteen Years of Age. Two or three Days King. 
re ſuffered the States-General, the States of Holland, and the February: 


iſters of the Hague *, paid him their Compli- 8 


3. Bus | 
ts of Condolence. He qualified all thoſe who Efabliſber 


nconvenie 
t Inconvel e about his Perſon, and had been of Council to the © Council. 
rliament g his Father, to be his Privy-Counſellors, by the 
repreſent i accuſtomed 
f Membe 
gra - The Body of the Clergy in a Latin Oration delivered by the 

Preacher of the Hague, lamented the Misfortune in Terms 


much Aſperity and Deteſtation of the Actors, as unworthy 
Name of Chriftians, as could be exprefſed. Clar.nd. Vol. 
Part the iſt, 8yo Edit. p. 276. 

dr which Reaſon perhaps the State inhibited their Minifters 
2 inſiſting upon Matters of State in their Puipirs, and particu 
not to meddle with England's or other Kingdoms Proceed 
Whulock, p. 38t. 


heir Inter 
New Met 
The Ho 
their Aut) 


rl 
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1649+ accuſtomed Oath tendred to them, and with the x 
dition of only one Perſon *®. He had no ſooner 

1; called by ftabliſhed his Council, than he received a Letter fro 
rhe en the Queen his Mother, which, after Expreſſions 
France, her extreme Affliction, called him to her into Fran 
with Advice to form no Council till ſhe had ſpol 

with him; but the Advice came too late. In; 
likelihood the Queen aimed at governing the. Ki 

her Son, as ſhe had before done the King her Hy 

band, though the Power of the new King was n 

to nothing. His Condition was deplorable, as 

was without all Ability to maintain his Houſho| 

had no Table but that of the Prince of Orange 
Brother · in- Law, and ſubſiſted merely by his Boun 

| This could not be of long continuance. The St; 
Js coldly of Holland in foreſight that the Parliament wol 
— 4 ſhortly ſollicit the King's removal out of their] 
TO minions, would have been very glad to be diſche 
ed from the Neceſſity of deſiring him to be gone 

his voluntary Retreat. Some of the States Deput 

were even of Opinion, that the Demand of the Þ 

liament ought to be prevented. The King was 

formed of this Diſpoſition, and wanted to be go 

Knows not but the Difficulty was whither. He had been ill 
whither to ceived in France during the Life of his Father, 
* he had no room to expect now a better Recepti 
He knew too well the Queen Regent and Card 
Mazarine, to flatter himſelf that his Friend! 

would be more available with them than that of 

new Commonwealth of England. Therefore, though 

ſhould reſolve to withdraw into France, it could 

but for a very ſhort ſpace of Time. On the ot 

hand, he had no great Inclination to be with 

Queen his Mother, knowing that ſhe would | 

him in a fort of Servitude which he could neit 

comply with, nor avoid without a Rupture 1 


apr ee her. Treland only ſeemed to promiſe him an hon 
nd. : ſ 


".® Mr, Long his Secretary. 
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ive his Conſent. The Pretence was, That the Ca- 


15 

K rable Retreat from the ſituation of his Affairs there, 1649, | 
mac of which it is neceſſary to know the Sequel. , 1 
ner In the Year 1646, the Marquiſi of Ormond by ex- The c- 
er tro refs Orders from the King had concluded a Peace dition of Þ} 
Hors with the Iriſo Rebels, in hopes of drawing from that _ q 
Fran a Forces ſufficiently ſtrong to drive from 1 5 
1 foal Kingdom or | y ; g Ive from Baker. 1 
Pei thence the Engliſb Parliamentarians and the Scots. p. 592. 3 
In: But advantageous as this Peace was to the Catholick Bates II. 6 
54 — Religion, the Pope's Nuntio did not think fit to *' #4 | 
„as ua cholicks found in it neither ſufficient Advantages, 1 
5 * nor Security. But the true Reaſon was, that b 
—_ this Peace he would have loſt all Credit, as the | 


Marquiſs was to be acknowledged Governour by the 


1 
Boun Iriſh themſelves. He caballed therefore with ſuch q 
he Sol Succeſs amongſt the People, that, in Effect, they 
en woc not only deſerted the Marquiſs, but obliged him to [ 
. withdraw to Dublin, by their Inſults upon him, a 


where he was unprovided of every thing to defend 
that Capital, which they were preparing to beſiege. 
In this Extremity he choſe rather to deliver up Dub- 
lin and Drogheda to the Parliament, which he knew 


gone 
Depu 
the P 


> as he was in no Capacity to defend, than to ſee them 
be go fan into the Hands of the Rebels. He capitulated 
en ill ¶ therefore with the Parliament, and ſurrendred theſe 
her, il two Places to Colonel Jones, who took Poſſeſſion 
* the 17th of June 1647. After this the Marquiſs 


withdrew into England, where he had frequent leave 


*riendl to vilit the King, then a Priſoner of the Army, till 


nat _ in the Concluſion, he ſaw himſelf obliged to go o- 
n ver into France. 
* After the Marquiſs had quitted Ireland, the Nun 


bio exerciſed a Tyranny, which grew intolerable to 
the Iriſb. They therefore ſent to the Queen and Prince 
then at Paris, that they were diſpoſed to ſhake off 
the Yoke laid upon them by the Nuntio; and if the 
Marguiſs of Ormond were diſpatched to them with a 
Supply of Arms and Ammunition, they would put 
him at the Head of an Army capable to drive all the 
King's Enemies out of the Iſland, The Nuntio had 

Notice 


with 
ould h 
11d neil 
Dture | 
an hon 
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Bates II. 
p. 148. 


Ibid. 162. 


in Uſfer rejected it, becauſe as he pretended, it wail 
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Notice of this Plot, and excommunicated all thoſe 
who had any Hand in it: But for once he was too 
weak to put his Deſigns in execution. His Parti. ter wh 
ſans deſerted him, and he was even forced to re-Mand hi 
ceive as a Favour the Liberty to withdraw. Thron 
The Margui/s of Ormond long attended at Pari;MWaſide tl 
expecting the performance of a Promiſe made himWſent : 
by the Cardinal of a Supply of Money, Arms and Afte 
Ammunition. But finding at laſt that he was on. upon t 
ly amuſed with Promiſes never like to be fulfilled, there h 
he departed without any Aſſiſtance, and arrived in and all 
Ireland about the beginning of October 1648. ThreeWagainſt 
Months after he concluded a New Treaty with theWthey h. 
Grand Council of the Jriſb aſſembled at Kilkenny *Mcapabl. 
At the ſame Time the Proceſs was forming in EngWa Han 
land againſt the King. This Peace was by naten, at 
Means general. Owen Roe O Neale who commande(Wthat tt 
and th 
Lanari 
of Lau 
Factior 
was tt 
Scotlan 
long as 
an; th 


not advantageous enough to the Catholick Religion} 
A great deal of Time was ſpent to gain him, bu 
to no Purpoſe. At laſt the Marguiſ of Ormond 
not to loſe the Opportunity of making Progreſs ij 
Ireland, while the Parliament was buſie in erecting 
their New Common-wealth, reſolved to take ne 
farther Notice of O Neale, but to a& ſingly witly 


the Army which the Council of Kilkenny had uy The 
their diſpoſal. He put himſelf therefore at th Presby 
Head of it, and advancing towards Dublin, tool with J. 
Dundalk, Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and ſome otheſ The 1 
Towns and Caſtles, which facilitated his intendeqQ@count c 
Siege of Dublin. On the other ſide, Prince Ru per again 

who was Admiral for the King, being purſued by Which 
the Parliament's Fleet, put into the Harbour 0! Royaliſ, 


Kinſale, where he was ſecure, and in a Condition Ie, wh 
favour the Marguiſs of Ormond's Deſign. This fab contra 
vourable Diſpoſition of Affairs made the King judg Ide pe- 
that Ireland was a convenient Retreat, where at th becauſe 

Heal though 


lican of 


erected 
Vo 


* This Treaty is to be met with in Bates's Elenchus Motuu 
F+ 145. and was very Advantage us to th: Reman Catholicks, 
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thoſe i Head of an Army, he might make himſelf Maſter 1649. 

as toofflof Dublin, and afterwards of the whole Iſland. Af— 

Parti ter which he hoped that with his [ri Succours 

to re. Hand his Friends in Eng/and, he might recover his 
Throne. But News from Scotland made him lay 

Paris Haſide the thought of the Jiſb Expedition for the pre- 

e himWſent: And to Scotland we are to follow him. 

ns andi After Cromwel”s Expedition into that Kingdom, Afairs of 

as on-Mupon the Defeat of the Duke of Hamilton, Affairs Scotland. 

filled chere had taken a new Turn. The Marguiſs of Argyle, 

ved infland all the rigid Covenanters who oppoſed the War 

ThreeMagainſt England, had regained the Advantages which 

ith the they had loſt. The new Parliament had declared in- 

enn) capable of all forts of Employments, thoſe who had 

n En Hand in the Engagement formed by Duke Hamil- 

by noten, and the Kirk had excommunicated them: So 

nande(WMthat they were looked upon as Enemies of God 


it waWand the State. In this Number were the Ear! of 
Religion Lonarick, Brother of the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl 
n, buiſot Lautherdale, and many others, who formed the 
)»-.mon(MFattion, which I ſhall call Hamiltorian, and which 
greſs iwas then entirely cruſhed. By this Revolution 
rectingScotland remained conſtantly united with England, fo 
ake ndlong as the Exgliſb Parliament continued Presbyteri- 
ly wit” 3 that is to ſay, to the 6th of December, 1648. 
had nf The Revolution in England, upon driving the 
at th Presbyterian Members from Parliament to fill it 
„ tool with Independents, changed the Intereſts of Scotland. 
e othe The Independents mortally hated the Scots on ac- 
ntendei count of their Attachment to the Covenant, and theſe 
Ru per again looked upon the Independents as Enemies, 
ſued bi which were equally formidable to them with the 
bour d No yaliſts. This might have ſunk the Credit of Ar- 
ition ele, which partly ſubſiſted upon the Friendſhip he had 
This fa contracted with Cromwell and Yane, the Chiefs of the 
ig judg) Independents. But the Scots had a Confidence in him, 
e at ch becauſe in Religion he was an approved Presbyterian, 


though in Politicks he leaned much to the Repub- 
lican Scheme. When the Parliament of England had 
3 erected a Court of Juſtice for the Trial of the 
licks. VOI. XIII. C King, 


He 


— — ͤ — — — —— —— — — 
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1649. King, the Scols found themſelves very much em . tn 
barraſſed. To ſuffer the Independents to remain Ma . hi 
ſters of England after the Death of the King, which | 
it was viſible they had in View, muſt be attended . 
with great Inconveniences to their Affairs. They co fu 
fully perceived that a Parliament ſo compoſed would 
pay but little regard to Scotland, and infallibly ruin the 
Covenant between the two Kingdoms, hh, it wi 
nevertheleſs of the laſt Importance for the Scots t 
maintain, becauſe they flattered themſelves that the 
Presbyterians might one Day recover the Grount 
they had loſt. But on the other hand, they coulg 
not take up Arms for the King without manifeſ 
Danger. Since their late Loſs they had never bee 
in Condition to bring an Army into the Field 
ſtrong enough to fight the Independents ; and if the 
had, it would have ſignified nothing to the ſaving 
the King's Life. They therefore could think of ng 


other preſent Expedient, but that of declaring to ti c b 
Emlifh and all Europe, that the Proceedings of till «cc PO 
Parliament of England were highly diſagreeable il c« M. 
them; and this was all they could do on this Occaſio cc cee 
Clarend. Purſuant to this Reſolution, Commiſſioners we « unt 
s og forthwith ſent to London, where they arrived the bY « nar 

480. ginning of January 1648-9, and preſented a MemM « 

p. 589. B * 21 
rial to the Parliament, ſetting forth the Reaſoſ « tio 
Clarend. which ought to divert them from their Purpoſe Y «{ cla 
Vol "4 trying the King. But this Memorial produced no E « his 
8. & fect. At laſt, after the King had been twice brougii «« Mer 
p. 789. before the High-Court of Juſtice, they gave in the . Ma 
The Scots Proteſtation, in which they put them in Mind, Thi « cray 
N e they had, near three Weeks before, repreſentFF « Sat: 
. * to them what Endeavours had been uſed to ta « don 
« away the King's Life, and for the Change of i voi 
% Fundamental Government of the Kingdom, al eat 
„ introducing a ſinful and ungodly Toleration . cee 
„Matters of Religion; and that therein they bY „ and 
„ expreſſed their Thoughts, and Fears of the di « G6; 
* gerous Conſequences that might follow thereu «<« Spir 


on; and that they had alſo earneſtly preſiq «« ſty⸗ 
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t that there might be no farther Proceedings againſt 
« his Majeſty's Perſon, which would certainly con- 
te tinue the great Diſtractions of the Kingdom, and 
« involve them in many Evils, Troubles and Con- 
« fuſions; but by that, the free Counſels of 
« both Houſes of Parliament of England, and with 
« the Advice and Conſent of the Parliament of 
“ Scotland, ſuch Courſe might be taken in relation 
<« to the King, as might be for the Good and Happi- 
ce neſs of both Kingdoms; both having an un- 
« queſtionable, and undeniable Right in his Perſon, 
tas King of both; which duly conſidered, they 
« had Reaſon to hope, that it would have given a 
« Stop to all farther Proceedings againſt his Maje- 
te ſty's Perſon. But now underſtanding that after 
ce the Impriſonment and Excluſion of divers Mem- 
& bers of the Houſe of Commons, and without, 
« and m the Conſent of the Houſe of Peers, 
« by a ſingle Act of their own, and Theirs alone, 
© Power was given to certain Perſons of their own 
&© Members of the Army, and ſome others, to pro- 
% ceed againſt his Majeſty*s Perſon, in order where- 
© unto he had been brought before that extraordi- 
© nary new Court; they did therefore in the Name 
„ of the Parliament of Scotland, for their Vindica- 
« tion from falſe Aſperſions and Calumnies, de- 
„ clare, that though they were not ſatisfied with 
&* his Majeſty's late Conceſſions in the Treaty at 
« Newport in the Iſle of Wight, eſpecially in the 
& Matters of Religion, and were reſolved not to 
© crave his Reſtoration to his Government, before 


Satisfaction ſhould be given by him ro that King- 


dom; yet they did all unanimouſly with one 
* Voice, not one Member excepted, diſclaim the 
leaſt knowledge of, or occaſion to the late Pro- 
ceedings of the Army here againſt the King; 
and did ſincerely profeſs that it would be a great 
* Grief unto their Hearts, and lie heavy upon their 
% Spirits, if they ſhould ſee the truſting his Maje- 
* ſty*s Perſon to the two Houſes of the Parliament of 
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« FErgland to be made uſe of to his Ruin, contrary 
e to the declared Intentions of the Kingdom of 
&« Scotland, and ſolemn Profeſſions of the Kingdom 
« of England: And to the end that it might be ma. 
© nifeſt to the World, how much they did abomi. 
de nate and deteſt ſo horrid a Deſign againſt his Ma. 
<« jefty's Perſon, they did, in the Name of the 
Parliament and Kingdom of Scotland, declare their 
« Diſſent from the ſaid Proceedings, and the taking 
« away of his Majeſty's Life; proteſting, that a 
&« they were altogether free from the ſame, ſo they 
*« might be free from all the Miſeries, evil Conſe 
& quences, and Calamities, that might follow there- 
* upon to the diſtracted Kingdoms.” 


The Parli- The Parliament anſwered to this Proteſtation, 
ament's but not till after the King's Death, That * had 
N <« heretofore told them, what Power this Nation 


v. p. 282. had in the Fundamentals of Government: | 
jf Scotland had not the ſame Power and Liberty, 
e as they went not about to confine them, ſo they 
* would not be limited by them; but leaving them to 


„act in Their's as they ſhould ſee Cauſe, they re- 
&« ſolved to maintain their own Liberties as God ſhould} 


8 enable them. And as they were very far from im- 
ce fer Impoſitions from them, whilſt God gave them 
„ Strength or Lives to oppoſe them.” They ſaid, 
„ the Anſwer they made to their firſt and ſecond} 
Letter was, that after a long and ſerious Delibera- 


tion of their own intrinſical Power, and Truſt. 
the Providence of God, 


* (derived to them by 
* through the delegation of the People) and upon 


* the like Conſiderations of what themſelves and 
* the whole Nation had ſuffered from the Miſgo-? 


«« vernment and Tyranny of that King, both un} 
«© Peace, and by the Wars; and conſidering, how} 


« fruitleſs, and full of Danger and Prejudice the 


«© many Addreſſes to him for Peace had been, and 
being conſcious how much they 


* and tempted God, by the Neglect of the im- 
„partial 


That. their 


poſing upon them, ſo they ſhould not willingly ſuf. 


had provokediſh 
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ill it could be known whether they were abetted by 
Sheir Principals, But as the Scotch Parliament avowing 
and complaining of the Right of Nations 
violated * 
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« partial Execution of Juſtice, in relation to the 
innocent Blood ſpilt and Miſchief done in the late 
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Wars, they had proceeded in ſuch a Courſe of 
© Juſtice againſt that Man of Blood, as they doubt- 
ed not the juſt God (who is no Reſpecter of Per- 
* ſons) did approve, and would countenance with 
his Bleſſings upon the Nation; and though per- 
* haps they might meet with many Difficulties be- 
fore their Liberties and Peace were ſettled, yet 
* they hoped they ſhould be preſerved from Con- 
fuſton, by the good Will of him who dwelt in 
© the Buſh which burned and was not conſumed ; 
* and that the Courſe they had taken with the 
© late King, and meant to follow towards others 
* the Capital Enemies of their Peace, was, they 
* hoped, that which would be for the Good and 
* Happineſs of both Nations ; of which if that of 
© Scotland would think to make uſe, and vindicate 
* their own Liberty and Freedom (which lay be- 
fore them if they gave them not away) they 
* would be ready to give them all neighbourly 
and friendly Aſſiſtance in the eſtabliſhing there- 
* of ; and defired them to take it into their moſt 
* ſerious Conſideration, before they eſpouſed that 


ſuf. * Quarrel, which could bring them no other Ad- 
Fr * vantage than the entailing upon them, and their 


ſaid, N 
YL.condl 
elibera-! 

Truſt? 
God, 


In their Name preſented to the Parliament, which 
Fharged the ſitting Members with Infidelity, with 
the Breach of Promiſes and Oaths, and other things 
>" a very offenſive Nature. 
eived by the Parliament, that they ordered them 


* Poſterities, a laſting War, with all the Miſeries 
* which attended it, and Slavery under a Tyrant 
and his Iſſue.” 

Shortly after the Scotch Commiſſioners were re- 
alled. But juſt at their departure, an Anſwer was 
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violated in their Perſons, they were immediately 
diſcharged. | 
In ſo nice a Conjuncture, the Scots had the choice 
but of two Things to prevent their falling into a 
dangerous Anarchy. They were either with the 
Engliſh to change their Government into a Common- Wmorta' 
wealth, or elſe acknowledge the eldeſt Son of the MWſtabliſ] 
late King for their Sovereign. But either of theſe Ning 
ways had its Difficulties. A Republican Government not ſe 
was directly contrary to That under which they and Wſtances 
their Fore-Fathers had lived for many Ages, Reign 
repugnant to the Two Covenants, and the Inclina- Wthoug| 
tion of the People. Beſides, it was not ſeen what Wlence, 
Advantage could accrue to the Nation from ſuch a Wan ex: 
Change. The Second way was likewiſe very em- As the 
barraſſing, conſidering what had been the Circum-WEng/an 
ſtances of Scotland for ſome Years backward. Had WSovere; 
James I. and Charles I. not invaded the Priviledges Mit was 
of Scotland, by introducing the Religion of England, Mall nec 
contrary to the Inclinations of the People: HadWwith ſc 
the 3 between Charles I. and his Scotch Sub- reaſon⸗ 
jects been unattended with any War: Had not the Diſcret 
Treaty which terminated that War, and reſtored toWand pu 
the Scots their antient Religion, been extorted from ot his 
the King: Had not the invincible Diſt ruſt of theſſ that h 
Scots, with regard to Charles I. brought them into Father 
Arms to leſſen his Power in England, and put him deſpere 
out of a Capacity to revoke his Conceſſions to them: of the 
Had not the Scots ſworn to Two Covenants, one good e 
National, the other Common, to both Nations to who w. 


maintain Presbyterianiſm : Had theſe Things, I ſay, he wor 
never happened, the Scots might, nay, ought to of one 
have acknowledged for their Sovereign the next Heir the fat 
of the Crown, agreeably to their immemorial Cuſ Grand- 
tom. But in the Recognition of this new King, reſolve 
the Maintainance of their Laws, their Priviledges,F him, b 
their Religion, were concerned, Here lay the Dit'F to capi 
ficulty, for the Acceſſion of a new King to th'F wordec 


Crown, was no Reaſon to oblige them to give up i 


Cayſe which had coſt them a Ten Years SY 
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hey knew that Prince Charles, eldeſt Son of the 


late King, had the ſame Principles as his Father 


both with relation to Religion, and the Civil Go- 


vernment 3 that he had never entertained, or did 


ow entertain any Perſons about him, who were not 
mortal Enemies to their Nation and Religion as e- 
ſtabliſned. Wherefore, in receiving him for their 
King without any previous Condition, they were 
not ſecure againſt a Relapſe into the ſame Circum- 
ſtances, which they had ſeen themſelves under in the 
Reign of Charles I, who by Artifices, and, as they 
thought, even by Fraud, and at laſt by open Vio- 
lence, attempted to bring the Kirk of Scotland to 
an exact Conformity with the Church of England. 
As therefore agreeably to the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
England, it was natural for them to accept for their 
Sovereign him on whom the Crown ought to devolve, 
it was no leſs ſo in the preſent Conjuncture to uſe 
all neceſſary Precautions to preſerve what they had 
with ſo much Difficulty recovered, Was it juſt or 
reaſonable for them to deliver themſelves up to the 
Diſcretion of a young Prince yet a Stranger to them, 
and put their Repoſe and Happineſs into the Power 


ot his ſingle Will, notwithſtanding their Suſpicions 
of the 
m into 
ut him 
them: of their Crown would engage him to become a 
S, One 
ions to 
I ſay, 
ght to of one of his Kingdoms, and in the poſſeſſion of 
xt Heir 
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4 King, 
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he Dit 
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that he had no more Aﬀection for them than his 
Father? Nevertheleſs, as his Affairs were almoſt 
deſperate, they perſwaded themſelves that the Offer 


good Scot's Man, to diſmiſs his Eugliſb Counſellors, 
who were not proper for Scotland; in a Word, that 
he would think himſelf very happy in the Recovery 


the ſame , Dignity his Anceſtors held, before his 
Grand-Father aſcended the Throne of England. They 
reſolved therefore to acknowledge and proclaim 
him, but with Reſtrictions which left them at liberty 


to capitulate with him. The Proclamation was thus 
worded, 
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The Eſtates of Parliament preſently * convened in thighs ou 
Second Seſſions of this Second Triennial Parliament, byWSucceſi 
Virtue of an Af of the Committee of Eſtates, who bad be- Cre 
Power and Authority from the laſt Parliament for con. Nite Ca 
vening the Parliament; conſidering that foraſmuch ata! to 
the King's Majeſty, who lately reigned, is, contrary us Ki; 
the Diſſent and Proteſtation of this Kingdom removed bj None 10 
a violent Death ; and that by the Lord's Bleſſing ther: Ito be pi 
is left unto us a righteous Heir and lawful Succeſſor ¶Murgbs 
Charles Prince of Scotland and Wales, now King of $97 ance 
Great-Britain, France and Ireland ; We the Eſtates of 8 | 
the Parliament of the Kingdom of Scotland, do ibere. Whe 
fore moſt unanimouſly and cheerfully in Recognition and diſpatc 
Acknew.edement of bis Juſt Right, Title, and Suc. Itice of 
ceſſion to the Crown of theſe Kingdoms, Hlereby proclain only te 
aud declare to all the World, That the ſaid Lord and Favou 
Prince Charles is, by the Providence of God and the (Yo trea 
lawful Right of undoubted Succeſſion, King of Great-Bri- he was 
tain, France and Ireland, whom all the Subjects of thi, ; Autho 
Kingdom are bound humbly, and faithfully to obey, Ito kno 
maintain, and defend according to the National Cove. not ye! 
nant,” and the Solemn League and Covenant betwixt the tus] Deput! 
Kingdoms, with their Lives and Goods againſt all dead; Wpaired: 
Enemies, as their only righteous Sovereign Lord and King, et La 

And becauſe his Majeſty is bound by the Law of God, wards | 
and the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, to rule in late Ki 
Righteouſneſs and Equity, to the Honour of God, th: ed Mo; 
Good of Religion, and the Wealth of his People: It i Germay 
hereby declared, That before he be admitted to the Ex- f Afterw 
erciſe of bis Royal Power, he ſhall give Satisfaction u and P 
the Kingdom in thoſe Things that concern the Security of Þ differer 
Religion, the Unity betwixt the Kingdoms, and the Ihe gre 
Cod and Peace of this Kingdom, according to the Scotlan 


National Covenant, and the Solemn League and Co- France 


# 


N 
FA 


* 


venant for which End we are reſolved with all poſſible F uſing | 
Expedition to make our humble and earneſt Adareſſe; ber Hi 
'o his Majeſty. For the Fuſtification of all which, N a 
the Parliament of the Kingdom of Scotland, publiſß I Siming 

was the 


HFreſenili in the Scotch Papers is uſed for Now, or at preſent: Who v 
this 
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fates f 
| there. F When the Proclamation was ready, the Council The King 
on aul Idiſpatched Sir Foſepb Douglas to give the King No- „ e 
d $uc Itice of it, and the States ſent alſo Two Depuries, Expreſs + 
roclain only to inform him of what had been acted in his 

rd and Favour, but without any Commiſſion or Inſtruction 

1d the to treat with him. Before the Conditions on which 
at-Bri. he was to be admitted to the Exerciſe of the Royal 


. 
x 


of thi Authority were propoſed to him, it was neceſſary 
\ obey, to know if he would accept the Crown upon Terms 

Code. | not yet explained, but eaſie to be gueſſed at. The The Earts 
be tis Deputies found the King at the Hague, whither re- / Lana- 
deadij¶ paired at the ſame time, but in another Ship, the Earls 3 
King. of Lanarick and Lautherdale, and ſome time after- nd the 
f God, wards the Earl of Montro/s from France. When the Marqu/s 
rule ix late King, after his Retreat to the Scotch Army, order- J Mon- 


d, ie] ed Montroſs to lay down his Arms, he retired into 22 
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his our Acknowledgment of his juſt Rights, Title and 1649 
ucceſſion to the Crown of theſe ne at the Mar- 
ket-Croſs of Edinbourg, with all uſual Solemnities, in 

like Caſes, and ordain his Royal Name Portrait, and 

zal to be uſed in the Publick Writings and Fudicatories of 

this Kingdom, and in the Mint-houfe, as was uſually 

done to his Royal Predeceſſors, and command this At 

to be proclaimed at all the Market-Croſſes of the Royal 
Burghs, and to be Printed, that none may pretend IR- 
norance. 


tei Germany, and ſerved in the Emperour's Army. «Hague: 


„% Ex Afterwards he went into France, where the Queen Clarend. 
ion 10 and Prince of Wales gave him a Reception very 
rity of | different from what he had Reaſon to expect, after 
the great Services by him performed for the King in 
Ccotland. This Coldneſs was, owing to his Arrival in 
„ C. France in the critical Time, that the Queen was 
poſſible uſing all her Endeavours to prevail with the King 
Iarefſes I ber Husband, to throw himſelf upon the Presbyte- 
„ Ven, and Scots, and to grant all their Demands, ima- 
publiſh gining that he had then no other Refuge. Ie 
was therefore no proper Seaſon to creep to a Man 
* who was extremely hated in Scotland. His Succeſs ; 
400 2 in 
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le, bulle Murder of the King, would have it inferred, 1649. 
1 degraWat Scotland was inclined to accept the Prince his 
by thn for Succeſſor without any Condition. But as 
r Ene is never happened, he aſcribes it to the Artifices 
eſideno d the Credit of the Marquiſs of Argyle. He ſays, 
ſooneſ hat the Marquiſs could have wiſhed that the King 
repaire{Wight never have been proclaimed at all; but as he 
v KingWred not to oppoſe the general Sentiments of his 
ntlemaMountry, he was under a Neceſſity to go into the 
pmmon Meaſures. According to him, the Mar- 
s being huiſs of Argyle was the only Cauſe that the Reſtricti- 
ed witiWn in the Proclamation was at all inſerted. This 
thing i uppoſition makes the Proclamation the Work of 
cots preWe People in general, and the Reſtriction in it the 
ked dfMcſult of the Intrigues of the Marquiſs of Argyle. 
the CoWutr if this Reſtriction was conformable to the Inte- 
ing anWEſts and Sentiments of the ruling Party, as I have 
he ScoWade it appear, why is it aſcribed ſingly to the 
dition larquiſs? Was it impoſſible for the , "Fred of 
Dgnitiofyſcotland to acknowledge the Right of King Charles 
»wledgfWl. without an unreſerved Confidence and Truſt in 
rom aim? But they treated with him no otherwiſe than 
s whiciWhbey had done with the King his Father, as is plain, 
„ ThaMWrom the Covenant itſelf, in which the Scots ſhewed 
RightWn extreme Diſtruſt towards the late King, even at 
. In Ihe very Time that they engaged themſelves to de- 
ſſed thFend his Perſon and Rights. The Reſtriction on 
d in uWhem contained nothing which was either new, or 
* CounWught to be looked on as extraordinary. It was a 
Opinio ora! Conſequence of the Troubles which began in 
„ Tha 037. 
eſervei However that be, Charles was of Opinion, that Deciſion a- 
Enem no great Regard was due to any Thing which had mong/t the 
"rd Cla yet been acted for him in Scotland. He underſtood _ 8 
rejudiq ſthat in the Capitulation intended with him, Things e 
would be demanded of him which he had reſolved V. p. 285 
to thanot to grant, as the Confirmation of the Covenant, 9. 


in reſſſand of the Presbyterian Government. He was ne— 
2d wid vertheleſs de ſirous to juſtifie his Diſinclination to 
ent, toi 


$9-//and on the Terms propoſed, by the Advice and 
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Opinion of the Scotch Lords who were then with him a 
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the Hague. For this Purpoſe he had a Mind that the 
ſhould appear together before his Council, and there 
after their Opinions asked, diſſuade him from going 


into Scotland, and that upon this the Council ſhould 


form a Reſolution. The Marquiſs of Montroſs wa 
forward to take this Step; but the Earls of Lau 
therdale and Lanarick, which laſt had taken the Ti 
tle of Duke of Hamilton, on hearing at the Hague th 
tragical News of the Death of the Duke his Bre 
ther, were not inclined to follow him. The 
thought it was a Step too nice for Scots Lords to 


come to a Reſolution of appearing before an Exgliſſ 
Council. By this the Earl of Traquaire had befor 
been ruined. On the other Hand, they were fo en 


raged againſt the Marquiſs of Montro/s, that the 
would have no Communication with him. Whe— 


the King found that he could not bring them togef} 
ther upon this Subject, he declared however, that hd 
would not go into Scotland, but perſiſted till in hig 
Reſolution for Ireland. Thus, upon a bare Infor 


mation that Scotland would not receive him with 
out Conditions, he reſolved to refuſe the Crown o 
that Kingdom. He did more; for at the ſame tim 
he gave Commiſſion to the Marquiſs of Montroſs to 
raiſe Forces in Germany, and make a Deſcent upon 


Scotland. So that, far from receiving with any Ac 
knowledgment the Offer made him by the Scots, hel 
ordered a War to be made upon them, as upon Ef 
nemics, becauſe they refuſed to admit him for their 
Sovereign, without a previous Engagement. No 
thing better juſtifies the Precautions taken by the 
Scots, though ſome Hiſtorians are pleaſed to repref 
could not 
reſide any long time in Holland, where it was ſuffi 
ciently intimated to him, that the Dread the Sat 
Quarrel with the new Common 


ſent them as full of Injuſtice. The King 


were under of a 


wealth, made his ſtay there very unwelcome. Be— 
{ides, they received Advice that the Parliament was 
about ſending an Agent, to propaſe between the 

Two 
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mo wo Common-wealths a cloſe Alliance; and this Af- 1649. 
1th "Wir was not to be treated of whilſt the King remain- 

cre at the Hague. This Agent, named Doriſlaus, Doriſlaus 
N Fou ctually was there before the King left the Place. 4% Eng- 
00S ut the Night of his Arrival, as he was at Supper 2 
op * his Inn, with ſome other Perſons, Six Scots of the 24 22 
h Ty arquiſs of Montroſi's Retinue entered the Room, Hague, 
To . nd after having dragged him from the Table, mur- 2 3. 
Bro ered him . The Aſſaſſins were neither arreſted, uy 


or immediately purſued ; and though afterwards 
dme Pains were taken to have them apprehended, 
e States ſhewed ſome Deference for the King, 
hich gave Offence to the Parliament. Neverthe- 
ſs the King well knew, that after this Action there 
as no Security for him at the Hague, and the Prince 
Orange advertiſed him that he would be deſired 


The 
ords to 
| Engliſ 

befor 
> ſo end 
at the 


= W depart. He therefore ordered his heavy Baggage The King 
har ol d ſome of his Domeſticks for Ireland, with a Re- 3 
I in hi dlution to follow thither, after he had paid a Viſit to Jand. * 
Infor! Mother in France. But as he was not yet in a 
+ with adinels, he prevented the uneaſie Compliment 


Own 0! 


ne ti Ar 
1 g their Opinion whether he ought to go for Ire- 


hich the States were to pay him, by preſenting him- He pre- 
If a Memorial of the ſtate of his Affairs, and ask- Vn 4 


Memorial 


f to the 
1 * nd or Scotland. The States obſerving that he was 3 
5 12 pon the Point of leaving their Dominions, thought 
4 hel not convenient to preſs him, and by that he gain- 
3 8 


the Time neceſſary for his Preparation. 


Fecheil While the King was deliberating at the Hague, con- Inſurrecti- 
No. ming the Offer received from Scotland, che States of lang Scot- 
by the that Send. 

* Bak. p. 
uld not He was Doctor of the Civil Law, born in Delf in Holland, and 590. 


1s ſuffi ed at Leyden, but afterwards lived long in London, having been 
Fccived into Greſham Colledge, as a Profeſſor in one of thoſe 

e State bairs, which are endowed for Publick Ledures in that Society, 
mmon d had been from the beginning of the Troubles, in the Exer- 
> Be- of the judge Advocate s Office in the Earl of Eſſexs Army. 
; e Lord Clarendon ſays they were Scots that murdered him, but 
ent WOE ilock ſays, That they were 12 Engliſh Cavaliers who ſtabbed 
en them in ſeveral Places and cut his Throat, one o“ them ſaying at 
T wor ſame time, Thu: dies one of the King Judges, Whitlock's 

emoirs, p 385. 
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that Kingdom were buſie in regulating the Ter 
on which he was to be received, not in the 1 
doubting his Inclination and Readineſs to accept t 
offered Crown. But he had Friends in Scotlay 
who, better acquainted with his Sentiments, reſo] 
ed to give a Diſturbance to the publick Delibera 
ons, by an Inſurrection, in hopes from the hapy 
Succeſs of their Arms, to have the King admitt 
without any Condition. With this View Middlen 
Monroe, the Gordons and others, aſſembled ſome Fi 
ces in the North, and ſeized the Town of Invern 
But the Parliament, having before received Intim 
tion of their Deſign, had already raiſed Fora 
which were immediately to march to the- Nort 
under the leading of Straugban and Kerr, and d 
perſe the Mutineers before they could bring all thi 
Forces together. 

Firm as the King's Reſolution of going into 
land was, it was impoſſible for him to execute 
from the turn which his Affairs had there receive 
After the Parliament was become Maſter of Dublin, 
had been often moved in the Houſe, to ſend a pow: 
ful Reinforcement to Ireland: But the oppoſite In 
reſts of the Presbyterians and Independents had k 
the Houſe from coming to any Reſolution 3; t 
firſt were for ſending Sir William Waller to co 


mand the Forces there, and the latter were as ear iad ſe; 
for Major-General Lambert. The Diviſion betweWParlian 
the Parliament and Army following cloſe upon ti even tr 
brought new Obſtacles to this Affair. At laſt, Mcheir g. 
Revolt of Wales, the Inſurrections in other Coed to g 
ties, and the Preparations of the Scots to ini Neceſſi 
England, diſcharged all Thoughts of Ireland. If, ſerve 1 
this Interval, the Jriſh could have come to an ſemble 


on amongſt themſelves, and have joined the Mgſand P 
quiſs of Ormond, it had been eaſie to have drove 
the Forces of the Parliament, and made an ent 
Conqueſt of the Kingdom. But their Diviſions | 
them ſo favourable an Opportunity. It was not, 


I have already ſaid, before the End of the J. 
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648, that they made Peace with the Marquiſs of 1649. 
Drmond, and the Oppoſitions of O Neale kept the 


arquiſs from taking the Field before April 1649, 
hen the King was dead, and the Government of 
nzland modelled into a Common-wealth. 


he extreme Weakneſs of the Parliamentary Intereſt 


poſſible haſte. Waller, as he was a Presbyterian, 
ras no longer judged a proper General to ſerve the 
Parliament 3 and Lambert, till then ſupported by 
romwell, was now ſupplanted by him. Cromwell 
believed that the Government of Ireland was a Poſt 
ot unworthy of himſelf, and by his Intrigues ſucceed- 
xd ſo well, that he was unanimouſly choſe to fill 
he Dignity of Lord- Lieutenant of that Kingdom. 
But before his Troops could be in a readineſs for 
hat Expedition, he had a Difficulty to overcome, 
hich might bave had dangerous Conſequences. 


y waited an Opportunity to declare themſelves, 


ven treated as Seditious and Rebels. This occaſioned 
heir getting together upon Cromwell's being appoint- 
d to go and command in Ireland, under a pretended 
Neceſſity of enquiring what Troops were proper to 
ſerve in that Kingdom. For this Purpoſe they aſ- 


ſembled at Burford, to the Number of five Thou- 


ſand Men, and without any Precaution continued 
there, pretending a Promiſe from Cromwell, that 
no 


Sir Rickard Baker, whoſe Chronicle is extant, died 1645. The 
Book here cited is a Supplement added by one Fhrlips, who wiites 
partially, and aſcribes the Reſtoration chiefly to Clargis 


The Union of the Iriſb with the Royaliſts, the Pro- Cromwell 
preſs of the Marquiſs of Ormond before ſpoken of,“ 44e 
1 Governour 
n that Nation, brought at the laſt the Houſe to a Clarend. 
eſolution to ſend thither a good Army, with all V. p. 320. 


Beſides the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, the Par- 1nfurreti- 
iament had other Enemies on their Hands, who on- „ / the 


and were embodied with the Army. Theſe were Baker * 
he Levellers, who took it very ill that after they p. 591. 
had ſerved as Inſtruments to ruin the Presbyterian 
Parliament, they were not only ſlighred themſelves, but 
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no Part of the Army ſhould approach them near 
than the Diſtance of ten Miles. But Raynolds, b 
Order from General Fairfax, fell upon them wit 
five or ſix Thouſand Men when he was not Jooke 
for, and gave them an entire Defeat. Nine Hun 
dred Horſe, and four Hundred Foot made Priſql 
ners, were ſent to London, and ſome of them ext 
cuted. Others obtained their Pardon by the Medi 
ation of Cromwell, This Affair being thus happil 
terminated, the Army was prepared which Cromui 
was to lead into lreland. 

While this Army was drawing together, the Ma 
quiſs of Ormond marched towards Dublin with an inf 
tent to beſiege it. This made Cromwell immediaty 
ly diſpatch about three Thouſand Men to reinfordg 
the Garriſon which was very weak. Mean whil 
as he believed he could not arrive ſoon enough i 
ſave that City, he came to a Reſolution to land h# 
Army in the County of Munſter, where he hop 
to find no Reſiſtance, as he knew that the Lo 
Incheguin, Preſident of that Province, was gone ff 
with his Engliſ Troops, to reinforce the Army un 
der the Marquiſs of Ormond. But the Marquiſs Her the 
ving Notice of his Intention, immediately diſpato Reputa 
ed the Lord Inchiquin and the Forces under Mind aft 
Command to oppoſe this Deſcent, by which he co London- 
ſiderable weakened his own Army. He however conf 1r-/; 
nued his March, and began the Blockade of Dublin ras reli 
bout the middle of June. He ſtopped ſome time Wfter th 
Finglas, five Miles from Dublin, in expectation Fron 
new Succours, and at laſt paſſed the River, and po Ming ce 
ed himſelf ar Ramines, to lay the Siege in fd e had 
While he was in this Camp, the Succours ſent Hun P. 
Cromwell arrived in Dublin. A few Days after, is Arr 
Marquiſs of Ormond reſolved to repair an old Calt\Weat of 
which by its Situation was proper to hinder aher ha 
freſh Relief from coming into the Town. But nee, 
lonel Jones the Governour, who from a Lawyer Mad ma 
turned Soldier, and become a good Officer, ſenlio wir) 
how much this Work would prejudice him, reſol\P1:ce 1, 
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o do his utmoſt to prevent its being finiſhed. For 1649. 
his Purpoſe he put the Garriſon under Arms in the 
ight, and at break of Day made a Sally, marched 


lookeWlirectly to the Caſtle, and carried it Sword in Hand. 
e HuMrhis happy Succeſs puſhed him on towards the E- 
> Priſaßhemy's Camp. He met by the way a Body of His Army 
2m extMHorſe, which ſtopped him ſome time. But this Bo- 2 
e MedWy being diſperſed, brought back ſuch Terrour to * 9 
happilWhe Jriſb Army, that they fled in Confuſion without 


romuMtriking a Blow. The Marquiſs of Ormond ſaw him- 
elf obliged to follow the flying Troops, to prevent 
alling into the Hands of his Enemies. After this 
Deſear, he was obliged to retire to ſome diſtance, 
o wait for the Succours which he had been made 
o hope were ſhortly to be with him. 


Cromwell informed of this good Succeſs whilſt he Cromwell 


he Mar 
h an in 
mediate 
reinforq 
n while 


ough Mas imbarking his Army, changed his Deſign, and in- _ ** 
land liſtead of going to Munſter, ſteered his Courſe to un. 
1e hopWDublin, where he arrived about the middle of Au- 
he Loy. After the Marquiſs of Ormond knew that Crom- 


gone of ell was at Dublin, he withdrew to a ſtill greater diſ- 


Lrmy uWMance, and left in Drogheda a numerous Garriſon, un- 
rquiſs Mer the Command of Sir Arthur Aon, an Officer of 
diſpatuFReputation, who had been Governour of Keading, 
inder nd afterwards of Oxford. About the ſame time — 
1 he coi Londonderry, the moſt conſiderable Town in the North 
” con ff Ireland, which was beſieged by the King's Forces, 

HDLIN 3 


vas relieved by a Sally made by Sir Richard Coot, much 


e time ¶Mfter the ſame manner with that of Foxes at Dublin. 


tation ¶ From what we have related, it is manifeſt that the The King 
2 ing could not venture to go into Ireland, whither t 
in fore had no other Succour to bring but that of his _— 
Fray pwn Perſon, while Cromwell was Sawing together —— into 
iter, (1 


is Army on the Coaſt, and ſtill leſs after (che De- Ireland. 


Id CaſtiMeat of the Marquiſs of Ormond, But as on the o- 


inder aber hand he was looked on with no good Eye in 

But Mace, where, ſince his arrival there, the Court 
wycr Ähad made him no Offers to ſerve him, he reſolved he retires 
„ ſenſiſſo withdraw into the Iſle of Ferjey, as the only 0 ſerſey. 


, reſol"Wlace left where he could hope to be favourably Hlrend 
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him by way of Preliminary, without which the 
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received *®, He retired therefore to that Iſle with 
the Duke of York his Brother, and his ſmall Court! 
where he made a ſtay of ſome Months. | 
The Commotions raiſed by the King's Friends uf 
Scotland being appeaſed, the Committee of the Sata 
aſſembled to prepare and digeſt the Conditions 
which were to be demanded of the King. It ſhould! 
ſeem that they were not yet informed in Scotland of 
the King's Sentiments, as they continued ſtill ro de n no 
liberate upon that Subject, which without doub Fhe onl 
they would have dropped, had they been made ac fonven 
quainted with his Reſolution. In all probability, as ng ram v. 
Step had been taken by the Eſtates to invite him e eptior 
preſsly to come and receive the Crown, he did nabe We 
think himſelf obliged to communicate his Thought March, 
to them, and if the Envoys of the States and Coun hat he 
cil had received any Anſwer from him, it was to \Fecti, 
general to make any Inference from it. Howeve rincp 
that be, the Committee of Eſtates having learnef t ond 
that the King was in Jerſey, ſent Mr. George Wi ould 
dram to acquaint him, That they were deſirous ti ad he 
treat with him concerning his Eftabliſhment in Sa Hetreat 
land: But as the Ifle of Fer/ey was neither ſafe, nol rough 
commodious, he was defired to name ſome Town i8& 2pol! 
the Low Countries, where he might receive the his, i 
Commiſſioners. For this Purpoſe they demanded q It 
** 
The Seo, 
Deputi, 
March 


Book 
he Kir 
e had 
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land w. 
able t 


vas no 
Orders 


could enter into no Negotiation, that he would 
pleaſed to acknowledge the Authority of the Parluy 
ment then in Being, and particularly its two fin 


Seſſions. MWindram left Edinburgh the 25th m, to 
September, and was not with the King till towarf collang 
the end of October, being ſtopped in his Paſſage | Gr prev 
contrary Winds : So that the King was fully | N Die, a 
formed of what had paſſed in Ireland, where Cru ceſs 7. 
well had taken Drogheda by Aſſault, having put if Wind 
Garriſon ro the Sword, and was puſhing his Co the Cor 
queſts with wonderful Rapidity. This News mat 
| | Cond 
are poſi i 


* Sir George Carteret was then Governour. Wo 
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he King look upon Scotland with another Eye than 1649. 
e had yet done. He knew that neither France nor 


1 


1 
2 


nds ul olland would afford him a kind Reception. Ire- 
Stat. Band was entirely ſhut up to him, and 7er/zy not ca- 
dition Pable to give him any long Subſiſtence. Beſides, it 


ſnould Nras no News to him that the Parliament had given 
11nd Orders for a Fleet to reduce that Iſland, which was 
to de, In no Condition to defend itſelf. Scotland then was 
doub The only Place where he could find any Safety and 
ade ac Fonvenient Subſiſtence. He therefore received Minu- The King 
74 a8 ram very graciouſly, and named Breda for the Re- — for 
im ei Teption of the Scolch Commiſſioners, promiſing that % place 
did no De would be there the 15th of the following 7e treat 


March. It was not however without ſome Uneaſineſs 4 6% 
3 SCOtS 
| Coun 
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hat he came to this Reſolution. Beſides, his little Comiſſo- 


was ton Mffection for the Scots, whom he regarded as the ners 4 
loweve Principal Authors of his Father's Miſeries, he had Baker, p. 
learnel hot one Counſellor about him of Opinion that he???“ 

ge ii hould put himſelf into their Hands. But neither 

ous uad he any, who was capable to find out another 

in Sa Retreat: So that it was meer Neceility which 

afe, naß brought him to the Reſolution of liſtening to the 


Town Fropoſitions which the Scots were to make him, 
ve thel IThis, it is not to be doubted, was his only Motive, 
anded hen it is conſidered that on the 3oth of January 


ch the £49--50, he writ to the Marquiſs of Montroſt, that 
ul he Scots had ſent Windram to him, and that their 
e Parlid Deputies were to repair to Breda, in the followin 


wo k March to treat with him. He therefore preſſed He writes 


25th | im to haſten his Preparations for a Deſcent into Fo" 
LY 7 * * dy . L 0 
cotland before this Affair was regulated, in order haſten bis 


| towarÞ 's At ec 

:fNage prevent its coming to a Concluſion, if it was poſ- Preparati- 

fully if ivle, and if it pleaſed God to favour him with Suc- ge 
„ * Scotland 

ere Crues . 


35 ; 1649 59. 
Mindram being returned with the King's Anſwer, baker, p- 


the Committee of the Eſtates laboured inceſſantly to 599. 
Bate, II. 
5 | p. 206. 
The Earl of Clarendon ſays nothing of this Letter from the 


Nins 0 the Marquis OH Montroſ., but Baer, Bate and others 
are poll ive that it was Unt. 
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finiſh the Propoſitions which were to be carried to hin latte: 
The Project was laid before the Parliament, whid"d ſul 
made ſome Alterations, and then ordered it to Hd, * 
communicated to the general Aſſembly of the Ki eral . 
for their Approbation. It appears by this, th ondeſ. 


, 


Afte 
em ant 


d to h 


Conſent, as they had the Concurrence of both Pa 
liament and Kirk, though ſome have been pleaſd 
to aſcribe them ſingly to the Marquiſs of Argyle, # 
if they were more agreeable to his Intereſt than th ad tc 
of the Kingdom. After this the Parliament and Wer 
neral Aſſembly named Deputies to carry them eat * 
the King. Theſe Deputies arrived at Breda withif night 
the Time aſſigned, and preſented the Conditions i he Ih 
the King, on which they were willing to admit hit ommi 
to the exerciſe of the Regal Power. They conſiſt "ropol! 
of the Four following Articles : p _ 
) hef 


1. That all thoſe who have been, and contin{@y Juſt 
Excommynicate by the Kirk of Scotland, may be [Fafcty « 
moved from having any Acceſs to the Court. j y Unre 

2. That he would be pleaſed to declare, that trange 
would by ſolemn Oath under his Hand and Sell cos re 
allow the National Covenant of Scotland, and iWPPppolit: 
Solemn League and Covenant of Scotland, England 1 Wic Rex 
Ireland; and that he would proſecute the Enf The 
thereof in his Royal Station. Fad bee 

3. That he would ratify and approve all Acts Hent of 
Parliament, enjoining the Solemn League and 2 nad bee 
nant, and eſtabliſhing Presbyterian Government, ti ad bee 
Directory of Worſhip, the Confeſſion of Faith a by Viol 
Catechiſm in the Kingdom of Scotland, as they Mployed 
already approved by the General Aſſembly of ithout 
Kirk, and by the Parliament of that Kingdom, her Wi 
that he would give his Royal Aſſent to che Acts I. by a 
Parliament injoining the ſame in the reſt of his D ed himſe 
minions, and that he would obſerve the ſame in thought 
own Practice and Family, and never make Oppo” Act 


tian therein, or endeavour any Change thereof. Voices, 


4. TI 
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4. That he would conſent and agree that all 
atters Civil might be determined by the preſent 
nd ſubſequent Parliaments of the Kingdom of Scol- 
and, all Matters Eccleſiaſtical by the enſuing Ge- 
eral Aſſemblies of the Kirk, as it was formerly 


ol. XII 


d to hin 
t, which 
it to 0 
the Kin 


is, thWondeſcended and agreed to by his late Father, 

wo P, After the reading of theſe Conditions, the King 
pleaſd emanded whether theſe Papers they had deliver- 
rele, 4 d to him contained all the Particulars which they 
than th ad to propound or deſire: Whether they had 


and Power to recede from any particular Article, or to 


them Freat with him concerning the Succour which he 
1 with right expect from Scotland, to place him upon 
litions Ihe Throne of England. They anſwered, that their 


ommiſſion extended only to the offering of theſe 
Propolitions, and they were to receive either his 
onſent or Refuſal. 


Amit hit 
conſiſte 


contind ty juſt, lawful, and abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ay be Pafety of Scotland, ſeemed to the King hard and ve- 
t. Ty unreaſonable. This Contrariety will not appear 
that {Wfrange if it is conſidered, that the King and the 
ad Secs reaſoned upon different Principles, and with 
and u ppoſite Views. I am going to explain my ſelf for 
land aulthe Reader's Advantage. 
he Eu The People of Scotland were perſwaded that they 
Jad been oppreſſed by James VI. in the eſtabliſn- 
Act Hent of W in Scotland by that Prince, which 
ad Cl nad been aboliſhed by the Reformation: That this 
ent, ü ad been brought about by Addreſs, by Artifice, 
aich aby Violence, whilſt corrupt Parliaments were em- 
they MPloyed to enact new Laws relating to Religion, 
of iPithout any Notice taken of the Kirk, contrary to 
IM, 2 her Will and expreſs Declarations : That Charles 
Acts I. by a Fraud ſupported with Force, had inveſt- 
* his Ded himſelf with a Power of ordaining whatever he 
ne in ¶chought fit in Matters of Religion, under Cover of 
Oppohan Act pretended to be granted by a plurality of 
of Voices, though indeed it had been rejected: That 
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Theſe Conditions, which to the Scots appeared ve- Refleftion: 
upon the ſo 
Fropoſiti- 
ons. 


4 


I 


Obſtinacy he had before refuled: That they h# 
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by Virtue of this pretended Power, he had not on 
reſtored Biſhops to their Revenues and Governmerf 
in the Church, but had moreover given them a [i 
riſdiction more extenſive than they had ever beforl 
enjoyed: That he had eſtabliſhed a Figh-Commiſin 
to ſupport this Injuſt ice, and entirely ſuppreſſed t 
General Aſſemblies. In a Word, that he had changes 
the Presbyterian Government eſtabliſhed by the Re 
formation, into an Hierarchy exactly conformable tif Heath 
that of the Church of England: That he moreovll of Af 
aimed to impoſe upon them a Liturgy and Cami rity ſc 
unknown to their Anceſtors, and to reduce the Wo more 

ſhip of the Church of Scotland to a perfect ConforY geman 
mity with that of Frngland: That the People no me 
Scotland for their own Preſervation, and MaintailY chan? 
ance of their Rights, ſo manifeſtly invaded, hat 
Judged it proper to unite together in a Covenant, i 
tended to preſerve to the King his juſt Rights, au 
to the People and Kirk their Priviledges : That tif 
King, not contented with what of Right belong 
to him, had twice made War upon his Scotch Sulf 
jets to maintain himſelf in an uſurped Power, 2 
to render Scotland dependent upon England : Thi 
this War had been terminated by a Treaty to which 
only the Neceſſity of the King's Affairs obliged hit 
to ſubmir : That after this Treaty he had made a Jou 
ney into Scotland, where he had granted his Subjecg 
whatever they had demanded of him, and even tha 
Things which with the greateſt Haughtine's a 
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Reaſon therefore to ſuſpect that he had only 4 
commoda ted himſelf to the Times, till a favouraiy 
Opportunity offered, to encourage him to revoi 
what he had granted: That this Suſpicion in g 
Scots was by no Means unreaſonable, ſince the ſan 
Conduct of the King in England had given his Su 
jects there an immoveable Diſtruſt towards hic 
That it was therefore of abſolute Neceſſity to 
duce him to a State, which would leave no room f 
future Fears: That to this end the Scots had ma 
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with the Engliſh a ſolemn League, as having one 
common Intereſt, and that the Fate of Arms had 
decided in favour of the Allies againſt the King: 
That notwithſtanding this Deciſion, the Scots never 
had entertained a thought of withdrawing them- 
ſelves from the Obedience due to the King, but on- 
ly to have Securities from him ſtronger than could 
be hoped from bare Promiſes: That the tragical 
Death of Charles I. had not at all changed the Face 
of Affairs in Scotland, or procured them the Secu— 
rity ſo many Years deſired: That they asked no 
more of the new King than they had a Right to 
demand of his Father: That their Deſires were by 
no means unjuſt, ſince they pretended to no more 
than a Maintenance in that State, which they en- 
joyed before the two laſt Kings had taken it into 
their Heads ro model Religion and the State ac- 
cording to their own Caprice and the Pleaſure of their 
Engliſh Counſellors: That they had riſqued every 
thing to reſtore themſelves to the State from whence 
they had fallen: That God having granted a happy 
Succeſs, they ſaw no Reaſon ſtrong enough to ob- 
lige them to deſiſt, and expoſe their Repoſe and 
Religion to the Caprices of a young Prince, who 
was known to have the ſame Sentiments and Princt- 
ples of his Father and Grand-Father : That the 
Conditions offered him limited not his Prerogative 
as King of Scotland, but only pur it out of his Pow- 
er to tread in the Steps of the King his Father: 
That in offering him the Crown of Scotland, they 
had a Right to Demand that he ſhould govern ac- 
cording to the true Intereſt of that Kingdom : That 
if theſe Conditions appeared to him contrary to his 
Intereſt with regard to England, he was at liberty to 
reject them; bur his Intereſt with reſpect to Eng- 
land was no good Keaſan to engage the Scots to 
riſque their Happineſs in leaving him the Choice how 
they ſhould be governed : That it was not yer fifty 
Years ſince James VI. became King of England, and 
that Charles I. having loſt that Crown by his ill 
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1650. Conduct, and Cbarles II. being left without hopes df 
recovering it, ought to eſteem himſelf happy thai 


his Scotch Subjects had offered him the Crown Which | 
his antient Kingdom, on the Terms it had beernWrear 1 
held by his Anceſtors for ſo many Ages; and thatWple A 
in becoming a good Scots- Man, he would recover thiani/m 


Figure which his Anceſtors the Kings of Sco7lan{Mfallib! 
had formerly made: That no Reaſon obliged then as, I: 
to ſuffer Perſons about the King, who would givnWrotect 


him pernicious Counſel in order to ſow Diviſion be gut he 
tween the King and his Subjects, Perſons excommu hon of 
nicate, and Conſ;irators againſt the State in their at Hrary tc 
tempt to re- place the late King upon the Throm arce 


of his two Kingdoms by open Force and Violence. be Ch: 
Reaſons But the King reaſoned upon other Principles. Th It is 
and Inte Offer of the Crown of Scotland was no otherwise King ar 
— od fe regarded by him, than as it might aſſiſt his RecoveWolhite : 
's ry of the Throne of England; that was the pris bares 
cipal Object of his Attention. He little cared to be gor wel 

King of Scotland, if the Forces of that Kingdon rms c 

were not to be at his Diſpoſal for obtaining his of{Fing w 

1 ther Crown. Nevertheleſs his Power was to be li erms 
"Wl mited in ſuch a manner, that it ſhould not be poſſi Hat it 
0 ble for him to draw any Advantage from Scotland tof@beratic 
li attain his Ends. All thoſe Perſons who were e-owed | 


ll ſteemed by him as his beſt Friends, and wd pf his / 
| | had uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to free bi Por Saf 
ll Father, and reſtore him to the enjoyment of hi fery un 
li Rights, were to be removed from his Perſon and great w 
Council; and yet they were the Perſons whoſe Af hich, 
Ul ſiſtance he relied on for the recovery of England There 


torget that he had any juſt Claim to the other: He g ſwea 
I was to govern Scotland in the way that his Anceſtor han ha 
0 had done before they mounted the Throne of Ex] the Pri 
Ml land; that is to ſay, he was to look upon his Engl pe faith 
0 Friends with laſting Diſtruſt, and conſequently re- ſwe: 


N 
| 
| | 
i In accepting the Crown of Scotland, he was even to geſt. 
| 
| 


* 62.4 0 wat. 


| nounce all hope of a re-eſtabliſhment in England. Hef ,d 
| was to ſwear to the National Covenant, which hadſW*e onl 
| been made againſt the King his Father, with de- pthers 1 
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hopes offſ®ſgn to prevent his ever introducing the Church-Go- 1650, 
py thaWernment and Worſhip of England into Scotland, 
rown oWFhich he believed the only lawful ones. He was to 
ad been ear to the Covenant of the two Kingdoms, the 
ind thiWle Aim whereof was the Maintenance of Presbyte- 
over thiWani/m already eſtabliſhed in England, which was an 
Scotlan hfallible way ro make him loſe his Friends. He 
2d then as, laſtly, not only to give his Approbation and 
1d giviWroteftion to Presbyterianiſm in the two Kingdoms, 
ſion be ut he was to promiſe a ſincere and conſtant Profeſ- 
commu Pon of the ſame himſelf. But this was directly con- 


rary to both his Sentiments and Conſcicnce, as he 
arce believed the Presbyterians to be any Part of 
he Chriſtian Church. 

It is apparent from this, that the Intereſts of the The King 
ing and thoſe of the Nation of Scotland were as op- N 
ofite as they had ever been during the Life of _— 


barles I. and that the ſame Difficulties ſtill ſubſiſted, 


their at 
Thron“ 
ence. 
es. Thi 
therwiſen 
Recove 
1e Pprin-| 


ed to bi gor were to be ſurmounted otherwiſe than by the 
ingdon Arms or Acquieſcence of one of the Parties. The 
z his King was in no Condition to uſe Force, and yet the 
o be li Herms to be impoſed upon him appeared ſo hard, 


at it would not have coſt him one Moment's De- 
beration to reject them, had any other Choice al- 
owed him the Liberty. But the melancholly Poſture 
f his Affairs, which yielded him neither Subſiſtence 
or Safety in any other Place, obliged him, though 


e poſſi 
land to} | 
were e. 
d who 
ree hi 


of hi fery unwilling, to diſſemble his Reſentment, and to 
on and freat with the Scotch Deputies upon * ger; 
oſe Af Arhich, to his Apprehenſion, were the moſt unjuſt. 
England There were two Articles which he could not di- 


3 
| 
N 
ven to 
| 
{ 


zeſt, The firſt was, the Obligation laid upon him 
-r: Hei o ſwear to the Covenant. He urged, that the Cove- FormsDifo 
iceſtor|F&4n! had been made for the Subjects, and not for feulties 
of En the Prince, ſince it obliged the Taker to ſwear to 0 ny 
Engliſiſ pe faithful to the King, but it was abſurd for him nd reli 
tly re- ſwear Allegiance to himſelf. This Objection giow as 
d. HeſFvould have admitted of no Reply if this had been my relag 
ch had, he only Article in the Covenant. But there were parti. 


ith de- pthers in which it was ſaid that the King was no ſos. 
ſigaþ 2 leſs 


1650. Jeſs concerned than his Subjects. The ſecond 


The Com- after the manner of the Church of England. But 4 


Are amu- him. The King was ſatisfied that nothing was to! 
ſed by the 


greſs of the he went to the North of Germany to endeavour f 


Germany. ſiſtance. The King of Denmark, as near Relation 


rn 3% the Engiiſh ſettled in Sweden affiſted him all thi 
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lated to Religion. He was willing to give his Ca 
ſent to the eſtabliſhment of Presbytery in Scotland 
Act of Parliament: But it could not with any Ja 
tice be required of him to renounce the Religion i 
which the King his Father had dyed a Martyr, hy 
that he would content himſelf with only thr 
Chaplains to celebrate Divine Service in his Preſend 


he could alledge ſignified nothing; the Commiſi 
ners had no Power to recede from any one Artic 
In the ſame manner had the Parliament of Englal 
uſed to treat his Father. They left no Power bi 
that of accepting or refuſing what was propoſed$ 


gained by diſputing upon the Articles, but he v# 
deſirous to prolong the Negotiation as much as pi 
ſible, in hopes of good News from Scotland, whe 


he knew the Marquiſs of Montroſs would ſhorif Thi 

make his Appearance. This was his laſt Refugſf s ſ 

and had the Marquiſs been attended with his form chat C 

Succeſs, there is no room to doubt but the Treat Was 

would have come to a ſhort Concluſion, by if 8 
r 


King's having it in his Power to reject abſolutely ii 
Conditions propoſed to him: But the Progreſs @ | 
the Marquiſs was not ſuch as the King hoped for. 

After that Lord had left the King at the Hag well! 


raiſe Forces and Money, the King having only g 
ven him a bare Commiſſion without any other AR 


the King, funiſhed him with a Sum of Money, af 


could. With this Relief he ſaw himſelf in a Cond 
tion to buy Arms and Ammunition, and to inliſt fi 
Hundred Soldiers which he ſent in the Month WAs 
March into one of the Ifles of Orkney, He follow north 
himſelf in the Month of April, and from thence i Vent 
paired with his Troops to Cathneſs in the North This 
Scotland. It was preciſely at the Time that the So! Frie 
Commili 
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to join him, 


was ſurprized to hear of the arrival of Montroſs in 


43 
ommiſſioners were with the King at Breda. As the 1650. 
ing had received Information that Montroſs was 


lready gone for Scotland, he waited the Iſſue of 


his Expedition before he would come to any Con- 


luſion with the Deputies, whom he nevertheleſs en- 


ertained with hopes of granting their Demands. 


After the Marquiſs was arrived at Cathneſi, he He arrives 
eized a Caſtle convenient for the Security of his 5 * 
Arms and Ammunition ; then he writ to his Friends —oping 

| , a » Þ3 
At the ſame time he publiſhed a 208, 
anifeſio in which he ſer fort, „ That he was 
© come with a Commiſſion from the King to pro- 
* tect his good Subjects; but with no Deſign to 


* obſtruct the Negotiation at Breda; on the con- 


« trary he hoped to haſten the concluſion of it by 
means of his Army. 
„he ſhould without any Difficulty lay down his 
* Arms on the firſt Command from his Majeſty.” 


If the Treaty ſucceeded, 


The Scotch Parliament then fitting at Edinburgh The con- 
dutt of the 
King offen= 


that Conjuncture with a Commiſſion from the King. ſve. to the 


It was not difficult to comprehend that, whatever parlia- 


was pretended, this was not the way to forward the went of 
Treaty, but rather to obſtruct it, and force the Par- Scotland; 
liament to deſiſt from Conditions which they judged 

ſo neceſſary for the Safety of the Kingdom. It may 

well be imagined that this Step gave no favourable 
Opinion of the King's Sincerity. 


Mean while, as Montroſt was not to be neglected which rai. | 


when it was remembred what his Succeſs had for- ſe: 6000 
merly been in the Service of the late King, the Par- Men a- 
liament gave immediate Orders for the raiſing with 2 
all poſſible Expedition an Army of ſix Thouſand 
Men, under the command of David Leſey. Till Straughan 
this Army could be go: ready, Colonel S:raughan ſent before 
was detached with three Hundred Horſe to march #4 300 
northward, in order to awe the Country, and pre- e. 
vent the King's Friends from joining with Montreoſs. 
This Precaution had a ſuprizing Effect. The King's 
Friends, either fearful of falling into the Hands 0 

this 
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ſurprized, Enemy the High-landers deſerted and fled 3 the Fog 


defeated, 
and taken 


2014 of A- away his Ribband and George, and took the Habit « 
pril. a Peaſant to prevent a diſcovery. He wandred ſom 
Days in this Habit, and at laſt put himſelf into th 


Hands of a Gentleman named Aſten, who had for: 


merly ſerved under him, and promiſed his Conceal: 


upon him “, it is certain that he delivered him int 
the Hands of Leſley, who immediately ſent him u 
Edinburgb. The Parliament then fitting reſolved u 
try him; and, as ſince his Degradation, he went h 
no other Name than that of James Graham, and wi 


univerſally hated, no regard was paid to his Birth 


Condemn- He was condemned to be hanged on a Gallows thirt 
ry Foot high, with this addition to his Sentence, that 
ee. after he was dead, his Head ſhould be ſevered fron 


ans 


* Bate in his Flenchu Motuum aſſures us, that fon receinc 
two Thouſand Pounds, in reward of his Treachery, 
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this Cavalry, or dreading the approach of the fv 
Thouſand Men which were to follow, made no Fill 
forts, and Montroſ5 received no aſſiſtance but from 
ſome ill- armed and worſe diſciplined High-landerſ 
So that his ſmall Army, if it deſerves that Name 
compoſed of Soldiers of different Nations, Strangers 
to one another's Language, and brought into a bar 
ren Country, were in no Condition to make an 
great Progreſs. Beſides, as Montroſs had no Hor 
to ſcour the Country and bring him Incelligencl 
he was unacquainted with what was acting in otheil 
Places, and particularly the March of Strauban, i 
vain expecting the King's Adherents to come ang 
Join him. To this was owing his being ſurprized b 
Straughan's handful of Men, which, after a long 
Montroſs March, fell upon him unexpected. At fight of thiKing it 
his Co 
reigners gave more Reſiſtance, but in the end wer 
Priſoner, routed. The Marquifs being forced to fly, threw 
daſhed 
Means 
; him. 
Jof the 
the N. 
ment. But whether the hope of the Reward pub 
liſhed for the taking him, or his fear of the moſt | 
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nd Legs ſent to four different Cities, to be there ex- 
poſed a Spectacle, and his Body buried under the 


Lander allows. He met Death with extraordinary Reſo- Make: a 
Name. Nution, and before his Execution made a Speech to 2 
trangen ne People, in which, far from owning himſelf to 'z;ecurion, 
o a ba have done any thing worthy of Death, he teſtified 2 iſt May. 
ike an pn the contrary an entire perſwaſion of the Juſtice 

> Horlof the Cauſe which he had ſupported. He faid that 

gene harles I. died a Martyr, and aſſured the People 

n othefhat the new King would obſerve all his Promiſes 

ban, il ade to the Scots, wherein he was as bad a Pro- 

me an bet, as the Lord Capel had been in England. Thus 

1zed b fell the Marquiſs of Montroſs, who had rendred him- 

a lonfWſclf famous by great Actions performed ſor the late 

t of ting in Scotland; but, at the ſame time, odious to 

the Fo his Country-men by his Inhumanity to them when- 

nd wei ever he had the Advantage. 

„ three The tragical Death of the Marquiſs of Montroſt The King 
Tabit q daſhed all the King's Hopes, who faw himſelf by this 72 


ed ſfomf 
into th 
ad for 


onceal 
d pub He writ at the ſame time to the Committee of States 
noſt in the ſame Strain of Complaints. But the Anſwer The An. 


rougi returned ſhut his Mouth, and inſtructed him that 
im ini his Silence was his beſt Plea in this Affair. That 
him i Anſwer imported, that Papers were found upon Mon- 
Ived uf troß, which it was more for his Honour to conceal than 
vent to publiſh. The King eaſily underſtood that by this 


ind wal was meant the Commiſſion granted to the Marquiſs 
s Birth ' after having received the News of his being pro- 
s thirty claimed, and his Letter writ the zoth of Januar), 
e, tha after the Time and Place of Conference was fixed. 
d frog This juſtified the Parliament of Scotland with regard 
s Arn to the Charge of Breach of Faith, and ſhewed that it 


au indeed lay on the fide of the King. 
lefr the King without Refuge or Place to retire to 


with any Safety and Convenience, he at laſt accepted] 
the 


recein. 


45 
1650. 


Means deprived of the only Refuge which was left ien. 
him. He complained loudly to the Commiſſioners Baker, p. 
of the Execution of that Lord at the very time of 599. 
the Negotiation, and contrary to all good Faith. 2 P- 


{wer of the 
States. 


The Death of the Marquiſs of Montroſs having The King 


ſigus the 
Treaty, 


une. 
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1650 the Conditions, ſuch as they had been propoſed 
the Commiſſioners. The Aning of the e 
was deferred till his arrival in Scotland, with a Pri 
miſe from him of complying in that Article, iff 
was judged proper to preſs him upon it when |# 
ſhould be at Edinburgh, The Commiſſioners wel 
willing to grant him this ſmall Favour, well aſſurch 
that nothing would ever P with the Eſtates i 
recede from this Demand. It is certain that d 
King ſubmitted to theſe Conditions only becauſe . 
had no other Courſe to take; and it is, perhaps, 8 
leſs certain, that he had no intention to obſerve the fax 
any longer than he was under compulſion. This 5 
manifeſt from the Hiſtory of thoſe Times writ | os. 
the Partizans of the King, who have hated 3% Pr. 
ſtrange that the King ſhould be obliged in Scotia + Rok 
ſtrictly to obſerve what he had promiſed by Cu 1 * 


Bucking 
to Holle 
ourt to 
his Rig 
ſo repr 
ots were 
an tho 
ather, 

tired 1 
ave ſuf 


„ 
* 4 Ly 
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As if his Promiſe and Oath had been only empt# a 

Formalities, which were not to bind him. — 
6 After the King had ſigned the Conditions, 2 b 
barks in went to Scheveling near the Hague to take Shippiq ; 4 4 
Holland for Holland. He had in his Retinue the Duke © J 
. Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherdale, and ſome othi|l ng | 
Baker, p. Scots, who gave him hopes that his Preſence in SW E 1 
599 · land would remove all Suſpicions, and that an exe * 


obſervation of what he had promiſed would be dif Pitters, 


arrives penſed with. But on his arrival, before he was ſuf 
there, and fered to land, the Covenant was fo preſſed upon hin 


nſtruct 
o Scr. 


Is . that he could not avoid taking it. He had poſitive K oY 
3 49 ly promiſed this at Breda, and none about him du 40 
Clarend. adviſe him to break his Word. This exactneſs q 1 3h 
VI. p. 3. the Eftates made Duke Hamilton and the Earl 85 
Hamilton LA herdale ſenſible that it was not ſafe for them Nas 
and Lau- : : | HM. Cole 
therdale appear publickly in Scand. Therefore having four 3 
conceal Means to land with the King, they retired to the * | 
themſeiver- o.¼n Eſtates, or the Houſes of their Friends. to ket de 
out of fight, till a more favourable Opportunit | eir S 
The man- ſhould call them Abroad. 1 _ | 
ve of cle The Marquiſs of Argyle received the King wil rk 


28 Re. extraordinary Reverence and outward Marks of R 
(£27107. | 


Ded ; 
4 


= 
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of. ect. But two Days after, all his Engliſh Domeſ- 1650, 
Rk ks were taken from him, excepting only the Duke 
Buckingham, Some of them were obliged to return 


1 aP 

ble, . tO Holland, others withdrew at a diſtance from the 

when Nourt to Friends who were willing to entertain them, 

ers wel his Rigour appears ſtrange at firſt, and by ſome Reaſons ſor 

| aur ſo repreſented, But it is ro he conſidered that the a. 

Rates © us were for receiving the King on no other Terms 

hat 1 an thoſe on which they would have admitted his 

cauſe i ather, had he happily eſcaped from Priſon, and 

aps, tired into Scotland, Certainly they would never 

ve thelave ſuffered about him Perſons of Principles and 

This Jaxims directly oppoſite to the Intereſts of Scot— 4 

writ %, and the Kingdom's reputed Enemies. Why 4 

ght þ jen were they to repoſe more Confidence in Charles 5 

Scala? Precaution was not more neceſſary under the Y 

y ou aſt Reign, than under the present. 

emp After the Friends and Confidents of the King had 7h, king 
Ihus been removed from his Perſon, he ſaw himſelf under 

ons, | the Hands of Men who were Strangers to him, . 5 

Shippin 4 nd of Principles different from thoſe in which he — 1 

Juke Pad been educated : So that he found himſelf under Clarend. | 


\e Ohe reat Difficulties, though outwardly he received all VI. p. 357. 
he Reſpect due to his Rank. But what gave him gase P. 


in Sea 

an eva the moſt Vexation, was the importunity of the Mi- 1 
| be d iſters, pretending a Duty incumbent on them to 
5 nſtruct him in the Presbyterian Religion, and making 

on hin No Scruple to brand the Hierarchy and Worſhip of 
poſitive he Church of Exgland with the Name of Doctrine of 


Pevils. They pretended that the King's Promiſe 4 


nd Oath to make profeſſion of Presbyterianiſin ob- 


tneſs 4g. ; | ; 
Far] d liged him to receive their Inſtructions. The Streight 1 
chem : was in on this occaſion was a natural Conſequence 4 
ig fou df the Promiſe he had made, with no intention to 1 


Keep it. To extricate himſelf out of this Difficulty He die- 


to they. 
to keck fin the beſt manner he was able, he was preſent at 57 bis | 
ortuni! : r an and P raycrs, bur with ſo little atten- We ] 

don, that it was too plain his Heart did not join garde Ri. 
ng wit 5 with them. The Reluctance he ſhewed upon this = 2241 
5 Article gave the Scots an untoward Opinion of him, Penryn 


28 FtrsScet. 
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1650. as they were perſwaded that he had ſwore againſt \Moyverec 
Conſcience, with an Intention to obſerve his PronWWhich 8 
ſes no longer than he ſhould be conſtrained to ¶No put 
It ought not therefore to ſeem ſtrange that they hyMWhuiſs of 
no Confidence in him, and that thoſe of them Faction 


were in the chief Management of Affairs had littl 
Communication with him. He was not conſidered & 
a Prince attached to the Intereſts and Religion i 
the Kingdom, but as having an Intention to eſtabli 
other Maxims when it lay in his Power. But Wraited : 
we look back to what had paſſed of late Years, a Whil 
to the Source of the Troubles, it will not be thou nent o 
ſo ſtrange that the Scots took Precautions with earned 
gard to their new King, and refuſed him a Cont dave a 
dence, which, in that nice Conjuncture, appeared i udged 
ü them very dangerous. f Scor! 
Aim 1% It was not long before it was ſeen how neceſſaſ he Fo 
7% Ha. theſe Precautions were by the Efforts which his V 
milto. King made to reconcile to the State and the Churd 
nians. thoſe who had entred into the late Duke of Hani 

ton's Engagement to raiſe an Army, which, und 

colour of acting againſt the Independenis, was deſign 

to reſtore the late King to the Throne of Eng/ali' 

without any Condition. By this the Contrivers bf There! 

plunged Scotland into a War not only unneceſſan Ring 11 
but moreover directly contrary to its Intereſts, MHrmy, 
ſides their ill Conduct had occaſioned the loſs of H ured 
numerous Army, and a great effuſion of BloogWQ<2tion 
But what might not the Scots have had to ſay in age Carr 
gravation of the Crimes of the Hamiltonians, his tot 
they known the ſecret Treaty made with the Jay uch a 
King in the Iſle of Wight, fo contrary to the Covenaf from t] 
of both Kingdoms? It is not therefore ſtrange th, th 


Men who had gone into Views ſo oppoſite to ue Engl 


Intereſt of the Kingdom, or at leaſt of the prevaifſ}*” « 
ing Party, were regarded by that Party as Enemidf ated by 
of the State and of Religion. Theſe nevertheleſs wel — 
the Men for whom the King laboured fo ſtrenuoullf; blery: 
under the Pretence of procuring a happy Union *Þ8 
mongſt his Subjects. But at the ſame time he di 
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overed ſufficiently his Averſion to the Maxims by 
hich Scotland was then governed, and his Intention 

o put his Friends in a may eng to oppoſe the Mar- 

hey lWhuiſs of Argyle, who was the Head of the contrary 

m wi&action and of the preſent Government. That Lord 

d litiMWaſily fathomed the King's Intention. And therefore 

dered i Inſtead of that attendance on his Perſon, and appli- 

gion Mfation made to him before, he gradually withdrew Argyle 

ſtablil imſelf from him, as from a ſecret Enemy who only —_ 
But Wraited an Occaſion to ruin him. mn. 


rs, 1 While theſe Things paſſed in Scotland, the Parlia- Reſolwtion 


I. XII 


uinſt 
Prom 
1 to if 


thougſ nent of England was not aſleep. After they had of the Eng 

1 T ed th Commiſh rs f. Scotland liſh Parli- 1 
with earned that miflioners from Scotland were to „ent i. | 
J Cont dave a Conference with the King at Breda, they gain# 1 
cared i udged rightly that Charles would accept the Crown Scotlanld. 


f Scotland on any Terms, in order to make uſe of 4 
eceflafWFhe Forces of that Kingdom to invade England. 4 
nich Mrhis War, which the Parliament deemed unavoida- 4 
Chur ple, could not but be very dangerous to the Inde- 


f Hani Pendent Party, if it was brought into England. The IJ 
h, und Independents, though then uppermoſt, had no other 1 
deſignd upport but the Army, with the Presbyterians, the 4 


Englai No yaliſts, and the City of London for their Enemies. 
vers hu There was therefore a great likelihood, that if the 


eceflan{F*ing ſhould enter England at the Head of a Scotch 
ſts. BArmy, he would be joined by the Royaliſts, and fa- 
loſs of oured by the Presbyterians. It was therefore in pre- 


f Blooſ ention of this Danger that the Parliament reſolved 
ay in ag e carry the War into Scotland. This Reſolution 

bu Nas founded entirely upon political Intereſt, foral- 
the l uch as the Parliament had nothing to complain of 
rom the Scots, who, in recognizing for their Sove- 
inge th in the eldeſt Son of their late King, did no Injury 
- ro oe? England. Nay, it was a Conſequence of the Co- 
> preval ; enant of the two Kingdoms, though manifeſtly vio- 
emi ated by the Engliſh Parliament. But here the Par- 
Joſs well Lament believed themſelves not tyed to a ſcrupulous 
PN Vbſervation of the Rules of Equity, for fear of the 
nico 8 rejudice with which ſuch Scruples might in time be 
-— ted attended, It was therefore determined entirely by 
Vor. XIII. | E Intereſt, 
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Intereſt, which required the War rather to be pain, 
moved into Scotland than expected in England. his 

After the Parliament had come to this Reſoluibrinęin 
on, Cromwell was haſtily recalled out of Ireland N ead: 
take the Command of the Army which was to ad Come 
againſt Scotland. In the laſt Invaſion which the Scgood 
had made upon England under the leading of Dukching 


Hamilton, the Behaviour of General Pairfax hlM.-main; 


given occaſion to Jadge that he would unwilling Cron 
accept the Conduct of this new War, and in thalhe Pa 
they were not miſtaken. Cromwells Succeſs in Ir: Speaker 
land had been ſuch as the Parliament could ha Perform. 
wiſhed. After the taking Drogheda before-mentione( . -otch v 
he ſeized Kilkenny and many other Places, and in Miament 
little time reduced the greateſt Part of the Iſland tfſ.ke up 
the Obedience of the Parliament. The Marquiſs lied. 
Ormond was little capable to give him any Reſi: y, he 
tance, ſuch was the Diviſion ſtill reigning among rive rh 
the Iriſh, This Diviſion went ſo far, that O Ne alling 


had at laſt concluded a Treaty with Monk one dfMrndeay, 
the Parliament Generals, commiſſioned to treat witiMice anc 
him by the Council of State. But the ParliamenPuccetſz. 
refuſed to ratify the Treaty as it was too favour{W.- paſſi 
ble to the Catholicks, and therefore O Neale had beet he 9 
gun to treat with the Marquiſs of Ormond, and ws dretende 
upon the Point of joining him, when his Death pre: ſerving | 
vented the execution of his Deſign. His Trooptood * 
diſperſed upon his Death, without any Advantag Hnotwith. 
received from them by the Marquiſs of Ormond. lid for tl 
the mean time Cromwell continued his Conquelt onfiden 
with ſurprizing Rapidity, and to prevent the affair on 
commodation and junction of the Trill amongſt them ie r 
ſelves, he thought of one Expedient, which ſuc 
ceeded to his Wiſh. He publiſhed by Proclamatiot 
a Permiſſion to all the Ii Officers to inliſt to wha 
Number they pleaſed, in the Service of foreign Prin 
ces, Soldiers of their own Nation, with a Promil: 
to give them no diſturbance or moleſtation. Mot 
than twenty five Thouſand immediately embrace 


the Offer, and went into the Service of Franc? and 
| | Spain 


1 
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de pain, and a greater Number followed afterwards. 105. 
nis Step prevented the Marquiſs of Ormond from 
olut{Mbringing an Army into the Field capable to make 
nd Head againſt that of the Parliament. So that when mak 1 
to alCromwell was recalled, the Iriſb Affairs Were in ſo eee. 1 
; ScoifMoood Condition, that his Son- in-Law Ireton, left of Ireland. ® 
Dukih;chind as his Lieutenant, had hardly any Buſineſs Bate, p. 1 
e baff remaining upon his Hands. "FO \ 
ling Cromwell, returned to London, took his Seat in 
n_thalche Parliament, where, by Order of the Houſe the 


n I:Wﬀpexker returned him Thanks for the Services he 
| han{Wperformed for the Common-wealth. After this, the 


tioned, ; cotch War being the moſt preſſing Affair, the Par Cm | 
id in Mjament cauſed Fairfax to be asked whether he would 374. 1 
and Take upon him the Conduct of the War. He re- | 
juiſs lied, That if the Scots entred England with an Ar- 


Relay, he would not be wanting in his Endeavours to 
monetWarive them back; but he deſired to be excuſed from. 
O Nea alling upon them in their own Country. Some 
one dMEndeavours were uſed to convince him of the Juſ- 
at Willice and Neceſſity of this War, but without any 
liamenWWucceſs. Cromwell acted his Part ſo well, that though 
avourShe paſſionately wiſhed to be Commander in Chief, 
had beet he gave his Opinion in favour of Fairfax, and 
and Wipretended that he ſhould be well ſatisfied with 
ith pieerving under him as his Lieutenant. Fairfax under- 


Trooptood well enough, that, as he was a Presbyterian, 


vantage notwithſtanding his Services too faithfully perform- 
ond. Wd for the Independents) the Parliament had no great 
onqueſi Confidence in him, and that the Zeal ſhewn in this 

the WA fair on his behalf, was only an empty Ceremony. 
ft them le therefore ſent his Commiſſion to the Houſe which 2 | 
ich ſue vas cheertully received, and he had an annual Pen- bimfelf f 
lamatiaon of five Thouſand Pounds ſettled on him in ac- from che | 
t ro Whil:nowledgment of his Services. Immediately Crom- General. 
gn Pine was declared General of the Armies of the Com- fgd 
Promilt on-wealth, and his Commiſſion diſpatched out of 4, Crom. 

N Mort and “. well. 
embrac'l Vor. XIII. E 2 While 25 June, 
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* Whitlock ſays, the Lord Fairfax being adviſed with, ſeemed 
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1650. While the Army was raiſing which was to act a-. he wa 
=_ gainſt Scotland, the Parliament appointed a Commit- ger. 
Mani'efto. tee to draw up a Manifeſto on occaſion of the intend- Abt 

ed War. This Precaution appeared ſo much the at the 
more neceſſary, as the Houſe was not ignorant that i eighte 
the Cavaliers and Presbyterians would leave no Stone] to the 
unturned to cauſe this War to be looked upon 2 Manif 
the moſt unjuſt that ever was, being begun with nol near . 
Provocation from Scotland. The Committee em. his Er 
ployed about the Manifeſto, not willing to publiſh try wit 
the true Reaſon of the War, which was no other : ſubſiſt 
than the ſupport of the Independent Cauſe, contented himſel. 
themſelves with a ſuſpicion, that the Scots had a De ſions b 
ſign to force the Engliſh to acknowledge King Chari verthe! 
II. though they had not then moved one Step tothe En 
wards it. It was nevertheleſs very likely that th ed to h 
King would attempt every Expedient to bring the ſolutio 
Scots to a Rupture with the Engliſh Parliament; bu upon 7 
there was no great probability of Succeſs, conſider fell up 
ing the Reluctance he ſhewed againſt becoming iff with ſo 


% S 


Os 


good Presbyterian. q ſharp £ 
Tie Scots The Sco!s having received Advice of the Prepar:J Regim, 
raiſe a» tions in Erg/and for a War againſt them, raiſed aj Camp 
£7) Army with all poſſible diligence, and gave the Con Cromw 
1 mand of it to General Leſley, not daring to truſt t Army 
VI p.375. King for Reafons already given. He was not 1 vours 
much as allowed to ſee this Army more than once, fo ipent b 
fear of gaining the Officers and Soldiers by his Inf for wa 

trigues. Leſley formed his Camp between Leith au retire. 
Edinburgh, and ſortified it with ſuch Intrenchments th his Flee 

£7 Horſe. 
towards 
at firſt to like well of carrying the War into Scotland, but afte Ar my 

wards being hourly p.riwad d by the Presbyrerian Miniliers al twelve 

his own Lady who was a great Patroneſs of them, he declat The 

it was againlt his Conſcience. Whereupon the Council of Stu that th 
a pointed Cromwell, Lambert, Harriſon, St John and Whitlock! 0 
con er wi h Fairfax, and endeavour to fatisfiz him of the Juſtice more f 
the Underiaking. Whitlock gives us the Conference at lengh fight, 9 
his Memoirs ; wherein though Cromwell and the reit of the Soldt them cl 
weie vey earueſt with him not to lay down bis Commillios Hill at 


yet, ſays Whrulock, there was cauſe to believe they did not w 
deſire he ſhou!d continue it, Whit, Alem p. 445. 
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Horſe. To execute this Reſolution, he marched we mar- 
towards Dunbar, where his Fleet expected him, his che: 0 


Army being much diminiſhed and reduced to about as fl 
twelve Thouſand Men. arend. | 
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he was not to be attacked without manifeſt Dan- 1650. 


er. 

; About the middle of July Cromwell pur himſelf 
at the Head of the Ergiih Army, conſiſting of 
eighteen Or nineteen Thouſand Men, and marched 
to the Frontiers of Scotland, where he publiſhed his 
Manifeſto, As the Enemy's Army lay encamped Cromwell i 
near Edinburgh, he met with but little Difficulty in wen F J 
his Entrance into Scotland. But he found the Coun— 0 if Is I 
try without Inhabitants, and every thing capable to ly. 4 
ſubſiſt his Army conveyed away; ſo that he ſaw 
himſelf obliged to maintain his Soldiers with Provi- 
ſions brought on the Coaſts by his Fleet. He ne- 
vertheleſs advanced forward, and came in ſight of 
the Enemy's Army; but found it too well intrench- 
ed to hazard an Attack. He took therefore a Re- 
ſolution to march towards Muſ/-lborough, Where- Skirmiſhes © 
upon Leſley detached a large Body of Horſe, which 22 
fell upon the Engliſo Reer commanded by Lambzr! 22 


with ſome Advantage. The Day after there was 2 


Regiments; but at laſt were drove back to their Auguſt. 
Camp with conſiderable loſs. After this Succeſs, 
Cromwell once more attempted to draw the Scotch 
Army out of their Intrenchments, but his Endea- 

vours were fruitleſs. At laſt, after ſome Weeks 

ſpent by the two Armies facing each other, Cromwell 

for want of Proviſion and Forrage was obliged to 
retire. His Deſign was to put his Foot on board 9 
his Fleet, and to return into England with only his 3 


1 


The Scots, advertiſed of his Reſolution, imagined Wen ö 
that the Engliſo Army was under a Terrour, tit a 1 
more favourable Opportunity could not offer to 9 
fight, and therefore they left their Camp to follow rescoch 
them cloſely. The firſt Day they encamped upon a rm» pur- | 


Hill at a Mile's diſtance from Dunbar, fo that it was 4 | 
E 3 impoſſible tember. 
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impoſſible for Cromwell to ſhip off his Foot, without 
expoſing himſelf to the danger of being beaten, 
General Leſley was of Opinion that the Engliſh were nade | 
not to be attacked, but only watched in order for Nhe enc 
an opportunity to ingage them with better Advan- This 


Book 


hree I 
bandon 


tage. But the Clamours of the Miniſters which were] King, 
in his Army, and promiſed a certain Victory, as if ering 
by ſome Revelation, obliged him the next Day to nt. 
draw nearer to the Enemy. Cromwell, who obſerved j as rail 
them with a proſpective Glaſs, ſeeing them deſcend y fron 
from the Hill, cried out, That God had delivereloncern 
them into his Hands. He immediately ordered 2 Viamilto 
Prayer to be made, and then told ſome of his Off. n a wo 
cers that he had felt, whilſt he prayed, ſuch a Re. he Hea 
poſe in his Mind, that he made no doubt but Godfſhom t 
would give him the Victory. This was either hor of: 
real belief, or an Artifice to inſpire his Soldiers with ' Defeat « 
Courage, who were moſt of them Fanaticks, The ew Ar! 
two Armies remained facing one another all the reſt{Mrd wit 
of the Day, Leſley always finding ſome Reaſon to Parliam 
delay fighting. But in the Night Cromwell took the hM 
Reſolution to fall upon the Scots at break of DayMew Art 
It was a Maxim of his in fighting, and had always, it 
proved ſucceſsful, not to expect, but to fall upor 1 is, tho 
the Enemy, the Aſſailants having always a greuf ho offi 
Advantage. Treſent ] 
This Reſolution being taken, he drew up his ArWberatio! 
my in the Night, and not to be prevented, beWoming t 
gun the Fight an Hour before Day. The Scoth Ca een exc] 
valry on the Right Wing performed well at firſt {roofs o 
but were at laſt drove back and put to flight. Thi the Se 
Left Wing fled without ſuſtaining one Charge. ThreſMquence 
Regiments of Scotch Infantry fought with ſuch BraWppoſed 
very, that the greateſt Part died on the Spot, with their: 
out once turning their Backs, the remainder ſeeingfWnclinatic 
themſelves deſerted by the Horſe fled in ConfuſiongWy Cbarle 
leaving the Field, and an undoubted Victory to their Rex 
Engliſh. It is ſaid that the Scots had three ThouſandWut, an 
Men killed, beſides feven or eight Thouſand mad inis they 
Priſoners, and that the Engliſh loſt no more I tO pub 
thre! 
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ithout Three Hundred. The Scots after their Defeat aban- 1650. 
eaten. Wandoned Leith and Edinburgh, of which Cromwell 
were nade himſelf Maſter ; but the Caſtle held out till 

er for|he end of December. | 

\ dvan- This Misfortune to the Scots was a Benefit to the 

1 were Ning, as it brought them under a Neceſſity of al- 

„as ifſMering their Conduct with relation to the Hamilto— 

Day ton. When the Army lately defeated at Dunbar The Ha- 
ſerved j as raiſed, the greateſt Care was uſed to prevent a- miltoni- 
leſcendi y from being admitted, who had either been con- — * 
livereioncerned in the Engagement of the late Duke of i, un- 


ered ¶Mamilton, or were ſuſpected of Affection to the King. 4% Condi- 
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s Off. n a word, the rigid Presbyterians, who were then at — 4 
a Re. he Head of Affairs, would have no Society with thoſe VI. p 393. 


t God 
her Is 


8 With 


hom they had called the Lutte warm, that is, Men Baker, p. 
ot of approved Zeal for the Covenant, After the 502 b 
Pefeat of Dunbar, there was a Thought of raiſing a _ Pe 
 Thi{hew Army to oppoſe Cromwell, who threatened Scot- © 

he rest and with entire Ruin the following Spring. The 

on 3 was convened for this Purpoſe at St. 4 
ok thefFobn/town's, whither the King had retired. But as a 5 
f Day ew Army was not eaſily to be formed of the Z a- 
always, it was propoſed in Parliament to receive into 
II upon is, thoſe who had hitherto been called Luke-warm, 


* 


a greaf ho offered their Service to their Country in its 
Preſent Diſtreſs. This Affair being brought to De- 
his ArWberation, the Parliament was under a Neceſſity of 
d, befſWoming to this Reſolution, viz. That all who had 
'oth Cx een excluded from Places, were allowed to produce 
t firſt Wroofs of their Repentance, and theſe be employed 
. The the Service of their Country with others. In Con 
. ThrefWquence of this Reſolution, thoſe who had till then 
ch BrafMppoſed the Marquiſs of Argyle, who had faultered 
„ with their Zeal for the Covenant, who had ſhewn an 
-r ſeeingnclination for the King, who had even been employed 
nfuſion Wy Charles I. ran eagerly to give outward Marks of 
y to their Repentance in a Diſavowal of their paſt Con- 
houſanqWuct, and a Reconciliation with the Kirk, After 
d madWis they were admitted, as well into the Parliament 
Ire tha to publick Employs, and principally to thoſe of the 
is E 4 Army 


n 


* 


thre 
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1650. Army then to be raiſed : By this the King at lat 
obtained what he had ſo paſſionately deſired, th 
ſeeing Men attached to his Intereſts in a Conditic 
to ſerve him, when Occaſion ſhould offer. 
But the Reſolution of the Parliament, to whidfi 
Neceſſity had been either the Motive or the Pre 
tence, was not agreeable to all. 
Baker, p. not of a Temper to ſuffer Men, hitherto ſhut oi 
from Employs, to be admitted upon the Pretence « 
a Reſolution obtained from the Parliament by 
trigue and Cabal, as had been before 
raiſing an Army to fight againſt the Intereſts q 
Scotland. They ſaid that it was a mocking of God if 
receive the Guilty to a hypocritical Repentance, o 
ly to readmit them into Employs from which th 
had been juſtly excluded. 
that Rigour and Injuſtice were extreme to ke 
Men out of Employs, who offered their Service 
own time, their Country at a Juncture the moſt critical th 
had ever been known, and had confeſſed a Repe 
tance for not having been ſufficiently zealous befo 
In a Word, the Firſt pri 
teſted ſolemnly againſt the Reſolution of the Parl 
ment, and formed a Party 
thoſe who adhered to the Reſolution formed an 
- ther called the Reſolutioners. 
ties“ joined the former, and entring into an Aſſoc 
tion, publiſhed a Remonſtrance, which upon irs h 
ing offered to the Parliament was voted Seditiol 
But this did not hinder ſeveral Officers of Repu 
Kerr, and ſome others, fro 


Vol. XIII 


gainſſ their 


Admiſſion. The Zealots weil 


ractiſed if 


But it was anſwered 


Hit. of his 


for the Common Cauſe. 


called the Proteſters, whi 


Five weſtern Cou 


tion, as Straughan, 
Joining the Party of the Proteſters. 

It is certain, that if the People of Scotlan 
been conſulted, this Reſolution had never paſſed 
The People were ſo attached to 
Covenant, that there was no likelihood of their“ 
Hamilto- parting from their Rigidneſs at once, in favour 


the Parliament. 


* Chiddiſdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway, and Nithiſdale, vi 
Hiſt. p. 36. 
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erſons who had either never ſubſcribed it, or had 


XIII 


at la 


d, ade no Scruple to violate it. It is therefore very 
nditioſ Hear that this Reſolution was owing to the Artifices 

nd Cabals of the Enemies of Argyle, on pretence of 
> whiclhe Neceſſity of raiſing new Forces. Nothing is a 
he PreffMWlearer Evidence of the Repugnance of the People in 


ots wer 
ut On 


general to it, than the Condition required, of teſti- 
ing a Repentance from all who were to be admitted 


ence Mo any Employs. This is a Proof of the Regard 
by ad to the Body of the People, who were perſwaded 
tiſed Hat a Luke-warmneſs for the Covenant was a Crime 
reſts Mf the deepeſt Guilt, It was therefore publickly 
God Haid that the Defeat at Dunbar was the juſt Puniſh- 
ice, ofſnent of having called the King, before any Proofs 
ich the ere given of his Repentance. This was the moſt 


* 


1{\were( 
to ke 
rvice 
ical th 
Repe 
is befo 
irſt pri 
e Parl 
rs, whi 
ned an 


n Cou 
1 Aſſoc 


generally received Opinion, though the Parliament 
ad decided contrary to it. But neither in Scotland 
or England are the Reſolutions of Parliament to be 
ways conſidered as the Reſult of the Nations Senti- 
ent in general, It is a Defect in the Conſtitution 
of both the States, that the Deputies to the Parlia- 
ent receive no Inſtructions from thoſe they repre- 
ſent. The Moment they are met, they become 
aſters and Sovereigns of thoſe by whom they are 
elected, and palm upon the Nation their own Deci- 
ſions for thoſe of the Publick, though they are ever 
Io contrary (as they frequently are) to the Senti- 


n its Hgments and Intereſts of the People repreſented. In- 
SeditiofMifances are ſo frequent, that I need not ſtay to bring 
' Reput Proofs of what I advance. 


ers, ft The Managers of this Affair in the Parliament, 
more numerous than that of the Reſolutioners. It 
paſſed I was therefore thought convenient by them to give 
ied to Han appearance of Satisfaction to the former, to pre- 
their Vent their obſtructing the Deſigns which were form- 
favour ed in favour of the King. One of their Projects 

Perſd as to put the King at the Head of an Army, al- 
moſt wholly at his Devotion, to enable him, when 
he found it convenient, to march into England, 
- where 


land 


ſdale, B 
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1650, 


well knew that the Party of the Proteſters was far 
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mber MWinication with the Reſolutioners, any more than 1650. 
gid PYHch Cromwell and the Independent Party in Eng- 

at ſeei ge. 

of the lt was with extreme Vexation that Charles ſaw The King's 


ſelf diſappointed in his Declaration, from which F411. 


n of ti 
received no other Benefit than the Loſs of the 3 


47 . |. p 394. 

on of Wnfidence of both Parties, and of his own Reputa- Baker, p. 

- a Lin. All the World was perſuaded that fo ſcanda- 601. 
PeoplWs 2 Diſſimulation was a formed Deſign to over- 

-Jaratioch the People. At laſt, this falſe Step, which he 

into d taken ſo contrary to his own Opinion, joined to 


» 


odſhed 
>X preſl; 


> Captivity in which he was held, inclined him to 
en to Propoſitions made to him by ſome of his 
tends in the High-lands, who would receive no Em- 


Feud 
of Le dys at the Price of an hypocritical Repentance. 
be fornW<lſe Gentlemen ſent a Meſſage to him, that if he [ 
ity 1 old put himſelf at their Head, they would ſend A 
to Mol meet him at a Place appointed, a good Body of 
gave (FW oops to receive him. A Phyſician named Frazier 


affirme s the Manager of this Intrigue, and took Care to 


and HHvey the Letters. The King conſented to join the 
cotlan{Malecontents, being extremely deſirous to withdraw | 
tion wiWnſclf from the Presbyterians, who had put ſo ma- | 


Hardſhips upon him. He had prepared a Declara- 
n, wherein he ſet forth all the harſh Treatment 
eived from the Marquiſs of Argyle, and the miſe- 
ble Servitude in which he had been held ſince his 


ſolutet 
Der ml 
, Repn 
him ti 


he coulrival in Scotland. The Duke of Buckingham, let 
igns, o this Secret from Letters left upon the King's 
claratiWble, informed the Marquiſs of Argyle, who would 


t believe that the Project was ſo near its Execu- 
n. Nevertheleſs, two Day after rhe King having 
nveyed himſelf from St. Johnſtown, repaired to the 
ace appointed, but found only a Handful of Men 
ting for his coming, when according to Promiſe 


vantagt 

No Bd 
Vill, as 
al to tl 


he Pn expected a good Body of Troops. But while he 
oncealeWs deliberating what Meaſures it was proper for him 
of Prof take, the Committee of State diſpatched Mont- 
aſt him Rery to him, who, with a little too much Rude 
10 Cons, preſſed his return to St. Johnſtown. He followed 


nicatio 2 this 
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1s brought 
back, 


and better 
treated. 


1650. this Advice in the Perſuaſion, no doubt, that 


good a Condition to receive him, as they had m 
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ſons wi 
this th 
my, in 
hout A 
dy in 
Id take 


Perſons who had made the Invitation, were not i 


him believe *. 
This Deſign, indiſcreet as it was, had one ge 
Effect for the King, though at the ſame Time it! 


him the Confidence of the Presbyterians, who conſiſ 
lainly that his Heart was not with them, andi ouſand 
he aid but little Regard to what he had promi ad of i 
at Breda. Nevertheleſs the Marquiſs of Argyle, Want-Ge 
the Committee of Eſtates apprehended the deſpe oops, 
Reſolutions which the King might form from Weſt of 
rigorous a Confinement, and the great DiſorWurage : 
which ſo difficult a Conjuncture might be atten ad of 
with, if the King ſhould in an Humour, put hinWſted hir 
at the Head of the Malecontents. This Appre heb and 
ſion procured him better Treatment afterwards, ring be 
a greater Share in the Conduct of the Publick We Paſſes 
fairs. The King on his Side was likewiſe made Wuiity of 
ſible that he was to expect no Tranquillity in Mhunty « 
land, or any poſſibility of executing his Deſi s entir 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Marquiſs of Aris fo ti 
He careſ. Who was at the Head of the Kirk Party. He thfMadneſs | 
fe: Argyle · fore choſe to careſs him in the moſt obliging ManiiſWit the! 
and even to flatter him with the hopes of marryicaſion 
his Daughter. But the Marquiſs, who well kiWCromw 
his Thoughts, looked upon theſe extraordinary Wrched : 
ſpects as ſo many Snares, and was therefore n Batt 
his Guard againſt them, at the ſame Time tha, that 
outwardly paid the King all becoming Duty. e Art: 
Lord Lorn his Son, Captain of the King's GuaWut ſix 
did him many Services, and privately brought, wit 
him thoſe Perſons whoſe Company he was moit  Trer 
rous of. | oht t 
| The Kin At laſt, the King was crowned at Scone, the N el! 
5 crowne | 
in Scot- Of January 1650-1. *1, and from that Day Wc Diffic 
land. Pen 
| Baker, p 
* * This ſudden withdrawing of the King's, was afterwards Wa) The 
the Start. es, but 


*: And then he renewed again the Covenant. 
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5 that 
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ſons without Diſtinction had acceſs to him. Af- 1650. 
this the Scots were wholly intent upon raiſing an 
my, into which all who delired it were received, 
hout any exception of Party. This Army was 


one gdy in the beginning of June, before Cromwell 

ime it |{Wld take the Field for want of Forrage. This Ar- 

who conſiſted of fifreen Thouſand Foot, and three 

andi ouſand Horſe. The King put himſelf at the put, him- 
promead of it, and had Leſley under him for his Lieu- /*!f as the 

lrgyle, Want-General. As they were moſtly new-raiſed reyes. 

deſpeſ oops, the King judged it not proper to go in 4m, 


from Weſt of Cromwell, who was formidable from his 


DiſorWurage and Experience, and was beſides at the 

e atte ad of a diſciplined and victorious Army. He and in- 
ut hin ſted himſelf therefore at Torwood, between Edin- PD 2 
A ppreiz» and Sterlin, in a Place the moſt advantageous, NET 


vards, 


ing behind him (a) a large deep River, of which 
blick 


> Paſſes were all ſecured, which gave him an Oppor- 


made Wiity of drawing Proviſions out of the 2 

ty in Munty of Fife, whereas the Country before him 

is Des entirely laid waſte. This Army in the Front 

of Ars fo ſtrongly intrenched, that it would have been 

He thyMadneſs to have attacked it. Here he reſolved to 

x ManyWit the Enemy's Motions, and take his Meaſures as 

mar caſion offered. 

vel! Hromwell, after he had drawn his Army together, Cromwell 
inary rrched directly to the King with Intention to give dares net 

fore u Battle: But he found him ſo ſtrongly intrench- 2 

ne tha, that he thought it not proper to fall upon him. 

uty. e Armies remained in their reſpective Camps a- 

s GuaWut ſix Weeks, without any poſſibility for Crom- 

rought{W:/, with his utmoſt Art, to draw the King out of 1 
molt q Trenches, The laſt Year's Experience had Þ 


ght the Scots greater Circumſpection. At laſt, 
omwel! unable any longer to ſtay in his Camp from 
e Difficulty. of getting Proviſions, whilſt the Coun- 


y 


4) The Lord Clarendon ſays, the River was between the two Ar- 
es, but it is a Milake ; tor the King had the River behind 
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1651. ty of Fife plentifully ſupplied the King, reſolved Mt for h 
make an Attempt to deprive the King of this AWghteen_ 
vantage. For he ſaw plainly that it was in t Wcrable I 
King's Power to avoid fighting as long as he pleaſeſ i nd, 
and at the fame time oblige him to ſpend the who ppreſſed 

8 Campaign in a ſtate of Inaction. ith this Deſel e Notic 
Baker . he detached ſixteen Hundred Men under the leis Expe 
box. ing of Colonel Overton, who marched towards Ed the cor 
Bate, p. hurgb to a Place provided with Boats, paſſed ti icion of 
233. Frith, and took his Poſt in the County of Fife, .. him u 
verton was immediately followed by Lambert at to fol 
Head of a more conſiderable Body. At the feld be 
time Cromwell, with the reſt of the Army, advan! Scotlan, 
towards the King's Intrenchments as if with Dl Carliſle 
ſign to attack them, in order to prevent any Þ) ade for 
tachment from the King's Army which might 9 otice of 
poſe the landing of his Forces. As ſoon as 8 Aust, . 
King was informed that the Engliſb were in i Arm) 
County of Fife, he detached Major-General Bro The N 
1 De with four Thouſand Men to fight them. Brown e Sfeat 
tachment routed, and Cromwell by this had full Liberty pected. 
Cn axe tranſport his whole Army into the County of Adva 
* % By this Means he deprived the King of any furt Fife, 
Supplies from that County. ty to m. 
It was indeed an Advantage to Cromwell thus to p he wor 
the King under a Neceſſity of quitting a Poſt whims: . T 

he could not be attacked. But at the ſame time ent in 
had made it impoſſible for himſelf to fight hiniſ®"*f0re. 
becauſe a deep River ran between the Armies whiff” whit 
joins the Lake of Lomund to Edinburgh-Frith, TW" <quer 
Cromwell King might have paſſed the River becauſe he wi d the | 
re p Maſter of all the Paſſes, but it was not thought pill: © 43 
Maſter of Per to purſue Cromwell, who was now at a gt lult fron 
Se. ſohnſ. Diſtance, having made himſelf Maſter of St. t Wou 
2 town, and threatened Sterling. On the contrary, t arch, | 
oe. p. King took a ſudden Reſolution to march into Et mal, th 
i land, having nothing before him capable to fv * adviſer 
him, and pleaſed that Cromwell had given him Off Ceunti 

nce, to 


portunity to form and execute a Deſign ſo convel 


M0. their 
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ved 
his A 
in th 


plea; 


ghteen Thouſand Men, - and doubted not a conſi- 
W-r1ble Increaſe of his Forces when he ſhould reach 
gland, from the Royaliſts and Presbyterians equal! 


e wholMWppreſſed by the ring ee Parliament. This was 

Dee Notion which the King and his Council formed of 
he lis Expedition. The Marquiſs of Argyle was alone 
ds FM the contrary Opinion, and ſo far incurred the Suſ- 
\Ned ion of Diſloyalty, that the King was adviſed to 


ut him under Arreſt. But it was not thought pro- 


fe. ( 
E r to follow this Advice, from which no Advantage 


at t 


he fan old be drawn. The Marquiſs therefore was left 
dvan@ Scosland, and the King put himſelf upon his March 
vich D Carliſe with extraordinary Diligence. He had 


ade ſome Days March before Cromwell received 
otice of it, and entred England the ſixth Day of 
vguſt, where he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed by 
s Army. 


any D 
1ght 0 
n as t 
in t 


1 Bron 


© for his Intereſt. He ſaw himſelf at the Head of 1657. 
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The King 
marche; 
into Eng- 
land. 
Clarend. 


VI. p. 396. 


The News of the King's March gave Cromwell Cromwell 
e greater Surprize, as it was what he had never bed 


berty pected. He believed he had gained a conſidera- — S 
of e Advantage in forcing his hy into the County the King's 
y furth Fife, But this had given the ing an Opportu- March. 


ty to march into England, where it was very like- 
he would be joined by a great Number of Adhe- 
nts, To avoid this was the Aim of the Parlia- 
ent in carrying the War into Scotland. It may 
erefore be ſaid that Cromwell was guilty of an Er- 
ur, which might have been attended with very ill 
dnſequences to the new-modelled Common-wealth, 


us do Pl 
oft whe 
time 
ght hin 
1es Whi 
. | 


he wil! che governing Party. Therefore his greateſt 
aght vas to prevent the Inconveniences which might 
a gr ſult from it. As he doubted not but the Parlia- Precauti- 


St. Fol nt would be alarmed at the News of the King's ens and 
rarv, t arch, he made haſte to inform them of it, and 8 
into EA ähal, that he was going to purſue him cloſely. well. 
to fi adviſed them alſo to pur the Militia in Arms in 


him 0 Counties of the Kingdom, with all poſſible Dili- 


Conve ce, to keep the King's Party in Awe, and pre- 


their joining his Army. He gave himſelf the 
ſame 
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ſame Orders in the northern Counties, as well | 
hinder the Cavaliers from riſing, as to find 


ood Body of the Trained-Bands ready to reinfoh to the 
is Army on his Arrival in England, At the ſanfommitt 
time he detached Major-General Harriſon with thr publil 
Thouſand Horſe, which were to be followed Halous © 
Lambert at the Head of another Body of Cava be re: 
to retard the King's March as much as was poſlilj This 
Theſe Precautions thus taken, he left Major-Geneſ ve him 
Monk in Scotland with five Thouſand Men, with d Ma, 
ders to endeavour to make himſelf Maſter of oiſe of 
lin and Dundee. At laſt he put himſelf _ Je ravo 
March, making all poſſible haſte to reach the Ki keep a 
before he could get to London, not queſtioning Me At 
he would march thither without ſtopping. ves to 
The King entred England full of hopes that alli The 2 
Enemies of the Independents, as well PresbyterianWe 1nd: 90 
Royaliſts, would run in Crowds to join him. For . reſtore 
Purpoſe he ſent Colonel Maſſy before with a N gurance 
tachment to receive all thoſe who were willing e King 
ſerve him. He writ likewiſe to the Earl of Dis not t 
then in the Je of Man, to repair to him, placirion of 
great Expectations in him from the Credit which r to ſer 
had in the County of Lancaſhire. But a great mien ſent 
Things conſpired to diſconcert his Projects. 1. Niſed rw: 
proportion as he advanced the Scotch Soldiers nel Lid 
ſerted in ſuch Numbers, that it was computed g ought 
or five Thouſand returned back to Scotland. Ich grea 
Deſerters were probably the zealous Presbyteriſ the Ki 
who were of Opinion that they could not in iddring 
ſcience aſſiſt the King in the Recovery of Ee Spot. 
by Force of Arms, which was the Opinion of Miends o 
greateſt Part of the Scots. 2, The Militia, en my. 
where in Arms, kept the King's Friends from o ar laſt 


ing together, by Guards placed in all the pub at 2 
Roads. 3. The Committee of the Scotch Kirk, wiſe Magi 
had followed the Army, feared that if the Ki ved tg 
Forces were augmented with too great a Nuinbe Hat City. 
Royaliſts, their Superiority might oblige the Meir Ma 
Army not only to aſſiſt in the Ruin of the 1nMelign w 
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ts, but moreover in the Reſtoration of the King 1651. 
ithout any Conditions, which was directly contra- 
to the Intereſts of Scotland. In this Thought the Clarend. 


ommittee ſent to Maſſy a Declaration with Orders 


alous Stickler for the Covenant, no Perſons were 


zve him a good deal of Vexation. He even for- 
d Maſſy to publiſh the Declaration. But the 
oiſe of it having reached the moſt diſtant Parts, 
e Favourers of the Royal Cauſe thought it proper 


och Army, becauſe they could not ky, them- 
ves to a Reſolution of taking the 


e Independents ; but not ſuch Friends of the King, as 
ſſurance of his ratifying the Conceſſions made by 
e King his Father at the Treaty of Newport. But 


is not being a proper Seaſon to enter into a Nego- 
tion of that Nature, they did not appear very ea- 


nel Lilburn at the Head of ten Troops of Horſe guſt. 


N Os 4 
1 — 


8 


VI. p 400, 
publiſh it; ſetting forth that the King being a 


be received into his Army who refuſed to ſign 
This was done without the King's Privity, and 


* — 4 —— —_ _ P 2 4 Ra 2 
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keep at a diſtance, not daring to mix with the 


ovenant. 
The Englih Presbyterians were indeed Enemies to 


reſtore him to the Throne without a previous 


r to ſend him. 5. The Earl of Darby, who had The Earl 

en ſent by the King into Lancaſhire, and had there / Darby 

iſed twelve Hundred Men, was defeated by Co- 2 
5th Au- 

ought from 2ork to join with Cromwell, It was 

th great Difficulty that the Earl made his Eſcape 

the King after the loſs of his Forces, and the Lord 

iddrington and Sir Thomas Tildleſiy left dead upon 

e Spot. This Defeat diſcouraged the King's 1 

ends of thoſe Parts, who intended to repair to his 1 

rmy. p 

At laſt, after a very fatiguing March, the King arri- The Xing 

d at Worceſter, where he was honourably received by £9! =: 

e Magiſtrates, and ſolemnly proclaimed. He re- s fl 

Ived to refreſh his Army in the Neighbourhood of 224% Au- 

at City, as the Soldiers were not able to continue sud. 

er March without ſome Repoſe. Probably his 

eſign was to have reached directly to London, if 

Vol. XIII. F his 
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ble to inſpire his now vanquiſhed Troops with Re- 
olution to reſiſt any longer a victorious Enemy. 
At laſt, his Cavalry ſeeing the Enemy breaking into 
he Town fled, and left the Infantry to the Mercy 
pf the Engliſh. The King ſaw himſelf conſtrained 


that No fly through St. Martin's Gate, and with great 

1ght t Difficulty avoided falling into the Enemy's Hands. 
er by he Foot were almoſt entirely killed or raken ; and 
1 Cale 


he Horſe, warmly purſued, were eaſily diſperſed ; ſo 
hat the greateſt Part of the Officers and Cavaliers 


ſelves ere made Priſoners. It is pretended that the Scots 
thick oft about rwo Thouſand on the Field of Battle, 
Jilitia and had ſeven or eight Thouſand made Priſoners, 
Arrißß no were ſent to London, and there ſold for Slaves 
y nto the Plantations of the American Iſles. The Duke 
r he pt Hamilton mortally wounded, died the next Day. 
is Ar mongſt the principal Priſoners were General Leſſey, 
1 lay Me Earls of Lautherdale, Rothes, Carnwarth, Kelly, 
\ ReloWD.rby and Cleveland *. 
ll b\ll The King, though happily eſcaped from the De- The King's | 
prope Heat, was nevertheleſs under great Difficulties. It 3 
_ 1 as now his Buſineſs to ſteal from the Purſuit of his prance. 
rc 


onger conſider but as an Enemy's Country, though 


n Side Whimſelf beyond Sea, which then appeared impracti- 
my able. It was ſtill more dangerous to attempt a return 
cha 


Yrto Scotland, becauſe he would probably be ſearch- 
N for more carefully on the Road than any other; 
nd even though he ſhould ſafely reach that Kingdom, 
he Danger would ſtil be the ſame to him there 


bar, Is in England, The Parliament Army, victorious in 
he on hat Nation, as we ſhall ſee preſently, would have 
ing 5 Fl forded him no ſecure Retreat there. He therefore 


ame to the Reſolution of getting that Night as far 


led. lll * Leſley reached Lancaſhire before he was apprehended, and the 
1d incaW*t were overtaken and made Priſoners at Newpors in Cheſhire, 
n Detachment of Lilbxrn's Horſe. 


Vol. XIII. F 2 as 


e had in it ſtill ſome Friends. He was under a . 


eceſſity to quit it, and find ſome way to convey VI. p. 413. 


1651. 


nemies; but that was no eaſie matter. He found Baker, p. 
imſelf in the Middle of England, which he could no 609. 


Rate, p. 


O. 
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as poſſible. Whereupon he diſmiſſed his Attendant hic 
who could only ſerve to diſcover him more eaſily, aving 
and put himſelf into the Hands of a truſty Guide in, N. 
by whom he was habited like a Peaſant, and con. abitan 
ducted through By-Roads. In this melancholly Star ects at 


he ſpent a whole Day in a thick Tree growing near the 8. 


4 
* 


publick Road“, from whence he ſaw and heard Peo ther wi 
ple who travelled the Road talking of him; ſome d tachme 
them wiſhing he would fall into their Hands. He troops 
velled only in the Night, his Guide concealing himb Wichſta. 
Day in Cottages where he was not known, and when 
his Diet generally was only a little Milk. At lat 
after the greateſt Fatigues ſuſtained, after infinin 
Dangers eſcaped, after a great Part of the King 
dom traverſed during the Space of two Month 
from Worceſter to the County of Suſſex 1, he too make 
Ship, and ſafely arrived in Normandy the 22d 0 Work r 
OZober. The Curious are referred to the Earl ofWObedie! 
Clarendon, who, from the Mouth of the King him the rem 
ſelf, has given us a circumſtantial Account of ti on to cc 
Methods of his Eſcape, and the Adventures of h The 
Flight (a). Scotland 
We muſt now return to the Tranſactions of Slick, t. 
land ſince the two Armies left that KingdonMFriendf| 
While Cromwell was in purſuit of the King, Manthe pre 
in Obedience to the Orders left him, laid Siege Mſclves f 
Sterlin, which held out but a few Days. This Plachplying 
one of the ſtrongeſt of Scotland, where the Publicſſuſpecte 
Records were preſerved, ſurrendred the 14th of AMlelt red: 
guſt, All the Papers and Records were ſent to Leven to 
don, from whence they never returned, the Si Paris, | 
which ion fro 


* This Tree grew in the thickeſt Part of the Wood, which ni 
ſearched with the greateſt exactneſs. —This Wood was either i 
or on the Borders of Staffordſhire. 

* He went in a little Bark from Brighthemſted, a ſmall Fiſh 
Town in Suſſex. Whitlock 1 the King and the Lord Wil 
went to London, where they ſtayed three Weeks, and the Kn 
went up and down in a Gentlewoman's Habit, and at Weſtminf 
Hall he ſaw the State's Arms, and the Scorch Colours. Whittv 
Mem. p. 488. i | 

(a) See likewiſe Bate's Elenchus, and a little Book called Boſe 
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yhich was to bring them back after the Reſtoration, 
eaſily having been caſt away. After the Surrender of Ster- 
Guide, in, Monk ſet down before Dundee, whither the In- 
d con-BWhabirants of Edinburgh had conveyed their beſt Ef- 
y Stauffects after the Battle of Dunbar. During this Siege 
ear tiWſome Scotch Gentlemen gathered ſome Forces toge- 
'd Peo ther with Deſign to relieve the Town. But a Be. 
ome d achment from Monk ſurprized and diſperſed their 
He tu rroops, and took their Leaders Priſoners. Not- 
him b ; ithſtanding this Misfortune, the Governour made a 

when good Defence till the Town was taken by Storm the 


At lalBW&rſt of September, two Days after the Battle of Mor- 
infiniſ beter. The taking of Sterlin and Dundee were fol- 
; =_ owed by that of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and all the 
Mont 


1 eſt of the Towns and Caſtles which were capable to 
ne tool make any Reſiſtance. Thus in a very ſhort time 
22d n reduced the whole Kingdom of Scotland to the 
Earl Obedience of the Engliſh Parliament. And this was 
1g hinfthe remarkable Conſequence of the King's Reſoluti- 
of ii on to conduct the Scotch Army into England “. 


165 1. 


s of i The Victory of Worceſter, and the Reduction of The King 
Pcotland gave ſuch a Reputation to the new Repub- Biff 

of Sen Wick, that every State in Europe either courted its Ciarend. 

ingdonfWFriendſhip, or dreaded its Arms. For this Reaſon 

» Monifthe greateſt Part of the Sovereigns excuſed them- 

Siege ſelves from making any Offers to the King, or ſup- 
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plying him with any Money, for fear of becoming 
ſuſpected to the Parliament. So the King ſaw him- 
Welt reduced to great and laſting Extremities, and 
even to a want of common Neceſſaries. He lived at 
Paris, maintained by his Mother, who had a Pen- 
ſion from the Crown; but Cardinal Mazarin making 


* The Scotch Army had no Choice left, but that of either 
ſtarving in their own Country, or driving out Cromwell who had 
vreſted out of their Hands the County of Fife which gave them 

dubſiſtence. Leſley had learned at Dunbar what it was to fight 
Cromwell upon equal Advantages ; and the King's Meaſures were 
ſo rational, his Expectations from his Engliſh Friends ſo well 


grounded, that no juſt Charge lies againſt him for the Diſappoint- 
ment of either. 


F 23 his 
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his Court to the Parliament of England, took ng 


Notice of the Diſtreſs of this unfortunate Prince. 


On the other Hand CromwelPs Reputation and 
Glory were arrived to that height, that after the Bat. 
tles of Dunbar and Worceſter, that as he was Maſter 
of the Armies of the three Kingdoms, he was in ef. 
fect Maſter of the Reſolutions of the Parliament, 
where no one durſt openly oppoſe him. He had be. 
ſides in the Houſe ſo great a Number of Creatures, 
that it was eaſie for him to bring to Effect whatever 
he reſolved. So that it may be truly ſaid, that he 
was the Head of the Common-wealth, whilſt he on- 


ly bore the Title of General. 


This Common- wealth was very powerful from it; 
beginning. This appears ſtrange at firſt ſight, con. 


fidering the great Sums of Money conſumed, and 
the Blood ſhed in the Civil War. But it 1s to be con- 


ſidered, with regard to the expence of Treaſure, 


that the Money had not been carried out of the 
Kingdom. The only Alteration that had happened 
was, that the Rich were become Poor, and the Poor 
Rich; but that had not ſunk the Capital Stock of 


the Kingdom. And as to the Numbers of Ma 


ſwept away in the Civil War, it is to be farther con- 
fidered that England ſwarmed with People in the 
Years 1642, having had no Wars to ſpeak of ſince 
the Death of Elizabeth. So that the Blood ſhed in 


the Civil War, had not ſo diminiſhed the Number 


of Inhabitants, as to weaken the Kingdom to any 
great degree. This is evident from the caſineſ 
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wherewith, in the Space of one Year, the ParliamenÞ 


raiſed Armies one for Ireland, and one more conl: 


derable for Scotland, beſides the Forces left behind nf 


England. The Navy, having had no Enemies to en: 

age during the War, was in a flouriſhing Condition, 
10 a Word, England was not leſs powerful than f 
had been under Elizabeth, and might have been un- 
der James I. and Charles I. had thoſe Princes thougit 
pope? to engage in Foreign Wars. Nothing there 


ore was altered but the Government; and that Ws 
ik 
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the Hands of the moſt able Men England had be- 
1d for a long while, though the Uſurpation was 
e moſt unrighteous. In this Reſpect England found 
elf in a Condition very different from what it had 
en under the two preceding Kings, whoſe Capaci- 
to govern will receive but ſlender Praiſes from diſ- 
tereſted Perſons, 


1651. 


Cromwell returned to London the 12th of Septem- Crom well 


7, leading after him in Triumph his principal Pri- 3 to 
ners, who were committed to the Tower, from London. 


that he hence Maſſy ſome time after found Means to eſcape. 


he on. 


majority of the Parliament, with the Speaker at 
eir Head, attended by the Lord-Mayor and Alder- 


en of London, met him out of Town as far as 
on. 


Fyed and ſentenced by a Council of War, and be- / Darb 


Eight Days after the Earl of Darby was The Rar! 


aded at Bolton in the County of Lancaſter *. executed. 
While theſe Things paſſed in England, the Parlia- Jerſey, 


ent Fleet became Matter of the Iſle of Jerſey, Cor- Barbadoes, 
& Caſtle in the Iſle of Guernſey, and the Je of Man, and other 


the Month of January following, Sir George A, —— 


ug reduced the Iſles of Barbadoes, then governed of the Par- 
the Lord Willoughby for the King 


and the Ifles liament. 
Mevis and St. Chriſtophers ſubmitted without Op- 

plition. 

England now enjoying a profound Tranquillity, and 1% Parks 


land being almoſt reduced, the Parliament entertain- 3 


Thoughts of uniting Scotland with the Common; land to 
Fealth of England. As the Engliſh had made a Con- England. 
peſt of that Kingdom, they believed they had a . 
ia men 


James Stanley, Earl of Derby, confeſſed upon his Trial, 
de Plot for a general riſing of the Presbyterians in Lancaſhire, to 


in with the King; but it was diſappointed by the apprehending 
Mr. birkenhead. He confeſſed alſo the Matters of Treaſon 


larged againſt him, and ſubmitted to the Mercy of the Parlia- 


ent, And for Plea, 1. He alledged, he had Quarter given him, 
d therefore was not to be tried by a Court- Martial. 2. He plead- 


Iguorance of the Acts of Treaſon ſet forth by the Parliament. But 
cle Pleas were over-ruled ; 


and he was ſentenced to loſe his 
cad at Bolton, where he had killed a Man in cold Blood. Whit. 
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Right to impoſe their own Conditions upon it, a 


were under no Obligation to conſult the Scots, wh 


were no longer capable to give them any Reſiſtang 
An Act therefore paſſed in the Engliſh Parliamen 


which entirely aboliſhed Kingly Power in Scotla 
and united that Kingdom to the Engliſh Comm 


wealth, with a Power to depute a limited Num 
of Repreſentatives to the Parliament. Commiſh 


ners were afterwards ſent into Scotland to adjuſt t 


Particulars of this Union. The greater Part oft 


Scotch Nobility ſeeing themſelves unable to re 
the Parliament, ſubmitted to their Meaſures. I 
Marquiſs of Argyle became one of the moſt zeal, 


Sticklers for the Common-wealth, but the Cler 


were very much diſſatisfied with this Union. 
After the Independents had appeared openly ur 


the Stage, they had made a great Progreſs. Th 


had beheaded King Charles I. aboliſhed the Ho 
of Lords, turned the Monarchy into a Comme 
wealth, quaſhed the Faction of the Levellers, hun 
led the Presbyterians, ſubdued Scotland, and alm 
finiſhed the Conqueſt of Ireland. By the Vid 
obtained at Worceſter they ſeemed to have left 

King's Condition ſo forlorn, that nothing more v 
to be feared from him. Nevertheleſs the Royal 
were ſtill a Thorn in their Side, and gave them c 
tinual Apprehenſions. Indeed this Party appen 
too weak to recover by their own Strength or! 
forts ; but they were not without a poſſibility of! 
ceiving Foreign Aſſiſtance. France and Spain we 
not dreaded by them, becauſe they were ſatis 
that the Managers of the Affairs of theſe two Ki 
doms had no Intention to attempt the Reſtoration 
King Charles; or if they ſhould be deſirous to 
ſomething in his Favour, their Fleet were no Ma 
for the Parliaments. But there was another $i 
which gave them ſome Fear. This was the Reps 
lick of the United Provinces, who found themſeh 
in a Condition to give Aſſiſtance to the Roy 
There was even a likelihood that the Prince of 
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n it, aye, Brother-in-Law to the King, would make 1651. 
cots, wiluſe of his great Credit and Influence in thoſe Pro- 
.eliſtanWvi ces to engage them in the Quarrel between the 


rliameWKing and the Parliament. It therefore equally con- 


ScotlaWcerned them to prevent any Aſſiſtance to the King 
CommaWfrom Holland, and to keep the Scots from aſſiſting 

Num the Presbyterians. ; 
ommiſi For this Purpoſe the Parliament had, in the Year They try is | 
djuſt 1649, ſent Doriſlaus to Holland to propoſe a ſtrict 4» 19+ } 
irt oft 


Union betwixt the two A ee The Afaſſina- — wn. | 
tion of that Agent at the Hague, before remembred, mon- ; 


made the leſs Noiſe in England, becauſe the Parlia- uit 


[Oo re 
res. I. 


t zealii ment had in View to prevent any Danger which 1 { 
e Clef might come from the Dutch, by a ſtrict Alliance #7* } 
1. with the States, The Prince of Orange dying the 
nly up October before, the Parliament judged the Occaſion 
8. Ti favourable to treat with the States, becauſe the In- 


1e Ho 


tereſt of that Prince could no longer give any hin- 
Comm! 


drance to the Negotiation. They ſent therefore in 


, hun March 1651 Oliver St. Fobn, and Walter Strickland 
nd alma to the Hague, to negotiate not a bare Alliance, but 
> Vidal ſuch an Union as might make the two Republicks 
> left i become one. This Propoſal met with great Oppo- 


more: 
Royal 


chem c 


ſition from the States. Firſt, The Exgliſb pretended 
to oblige the States to a Renunciation of all their 
Alliances, thoſe excepted which were common to 


appeal them with the Republick of England. Secondly, 
th or The Conditions propoſed by the Englih were of 
ity of W ſuch a Nature, as left all the Advantages on their 
Dain wal Side, with the Forces of the United Provinces thrown 
ſatiziſ in to ſerve properly only to the Augmentation of 
wo Ki thoſe of Eagles . Thirdly, If the Time of the ar- 7 


ration 
us to 


rival of the Exgliſo Troops at the Hague be conſi- 
dered, it will be eaſily ſeen that the Affairs of the 


no Mal Parliament were not yet in a Situation to oblige the 
her Su States to be contented with Conditions ſo little ad- : 
2 Repiß vantageous. Tis true indeed Cromwell had the Year : 
hemſehſ before gained the Battle of Dunbar: But this was 
Royal not a deciſive Stroke, becauſe the King was upon 
ice of WM the Point of ſeeing himſelf at the Head of a new 


ran 


Army, 


v 168 States. 


come, te 4 


1 ring War 
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Army, as he afterwards did, before the Exgliſb En e Indie: 
voys left the Hague. Laſtly, The Faction of thefWnſent t: 
Houſe of Orange not being yet entirely ſuppreſſed, pure ( 
oppoſed with all their Power the Union of the ty o appe: 
Republicks, which would have oaver-turned all th The ſtr 
Hopes of the young Prince, born after the Death off@gage ir 
his Father. All theſe Conſiderations laid togetherWves roo! 
were the Cauſe that in the Month of July, the Es tha 
lib Envoys returned not only diſſatisfied with theirMhere is 
il Succeſs, but affronted by Inſults on their Per embers 
ſons from the Rabble of the. Hague. This let then us of hi 
ſee that the Subjects of the States were more Friends at leaſt 
to the King than to the Parliament, and confirmed in a pr 
them in the Suſpicion that the States waited only Mus for 2 
favourable Opportunity, to eſpouſe openly the King his Co 
Intereſt. The Account then given of their Negotiu-Wr Par! 
tion contributed to exaſperate the Parliament againit}Wd wha! 
the States, Their Reſentments would perhaps har huld not 
then broke out, had not the Scotch War found themWur of a 
Employment at Home. The Parliament therefor Amb 
judged it convenient to diſſemble their Anger tilMWew. I 


pok XX 


that War was terminated, to which the Battle a he wa 
Worceſter, and Ms Succeſs in Scotland gave at h uld hit 
a proſperous Concluſion. | Ing as h. 
But if the happy Succeſs of this War put the Par Herefore 
liament in Condition to undertake another againſt on- wea 
Holland, it ſgemed on the other Hand, that the Mo- ut it w 
tives to a freſh War no longer ſubſiſted. For after e disba 
the Parliament was become Maſter of Scotland andMnce up 
Ireland, there was no likelihood of any Aſſiſtance ent gay 
to be given to the King by the States of the Uniti me pre 
Provinces. Beſides, as the Prince of Orange wasWat if t 
dead, there was no Probability that the States would ar, t! 
contribute to reſtore the King, Uncle of the young a, the 
Prince, whom they deſigned to fink to the Level viMnought 
a private Perſon. Neverthelefs, the Parliament's unne 
Reſentment againſt the Szates was fo great, tat ar at | 
War was reſolved upon. Pretexts were fought from Ip to 
Injuries ſaid to be done to the Engliyb by the Dub hr 
e Far 


4 the 
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1% En. Indies. It is pretended that Cromwell gave his 1651. 
of thefWnſent to this War, of which he ſaw no Neceſſity, 
preſſed WW pure Complaiſance to St. John and ſome others, 


he two 


o appeared extremely incenſed againſt Holland. 


all the The ſtrong Paſſions ſhewn by the Parliament to Secret Me- 


eath of®©®cgage in this War upon ſuch diſtant Pretences, % #0 the 
>getherMWves room to Conjecture that there were other Mo- _ 7 
ie EnMW'cs than thoſe which were publickly pleaded. Crom- 
th theifMhere is a great likelihood that even then ſome well. 
ir Per. Hembers, either ſecret Enemies of Cromwell, or jea- | 

t then us of him, ſought Opportunities either to ruin him, 

Friends at lcaſt conſiderably to leſſen his Power. This Pow. 

(firmed in a private Perſon appeared to them too dange- 

only Mus for a Common-wealth. They had participated 

King his Counſels and Deſigns to ſubvert the Presbyte. 

egotia . Parliament, and therefore well knew his Genius, 
againſt{Wþd what it was capable of. And therefore they 

's haveſW@uld not help dreading, that under the ſpecious Co- 

d then ur of acting for the Publick, with which he covered 


erefore 
Yer til 
ttle of 
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1e Par- 
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ie Mo- 
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Far at firſt too refined; 


s Ambition, he had his own Intereſt ſolely in 


Sw. They ſaw at leaſt with great uneaſineſs, that 


he was forming any ambitious Deſign, nothing 


Þuld hinder him from putting it in Execution as 


ng as he was Maſter of the Army. This Support was 


Jerefore either to be taken from him, or the Com- 


on-wealth expoſed to the Deſigns of his Ambition. 
t it was no eaſy matter to obtain his Conſent to 
e disbanding of an Army which had their Depen- 
nce upon him, and his great Credit in the Parlia- 


dent gave no Hopes of effecting it there, without 
me "ge, Neceſſity. 


It was believed therefore, 


at if the Republick could be engaged in a Sea- 


Par, the great Expence of which was eaſily fore— 


n, the Parliament might by degrees come into the 


Ihought of parting with a Land-Army, to avoid 


unneceſſary Charge. This Reaſoning may ap- 
but three Conſiderations 
ip to ſupport it. Firſt, The Cauſes alledged for 
is War appear not of ſufficient Weight ro engage 
e Parliament in an Expence ſo conſiderable, at a 

| Time 
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t to cauſe the Hollanders to be the Aggreſſors, or 1651. 
leaſt to furniſh a Pretence for making War upon 
m. For this Purpoſe the Parliament, under Co- 
r of encouraging Navigation, made an Act which 


ol. X | 


eſſary 

in Org 
7ernme 
It will | 


ns wü bad all Foreign Commodities to be brought into 
ectual Wi/and in any other than Eng/if Bottoms, or ſuch 
ren will were of the Country from whence the Commo- 
\eir Pies came. By this Act, which was to commence 


pm the firſt of December 1651, all Commerce be- 
reen England and Holland was at an end, ſince that 
pmmerce conſiſted only in Foreign Merchandizes 
ich were brought from Holland in their own Veſ- 
s. Beſides this, the Parliament granted Letters of 
art to ſeveral private Men, who complained of an 
uſt Confiſcation of their Ships in Holland. 


The States eaſily ſaw into the _ of the Par- 205 0p 


1ent 
11s Wy 
t abo 
vill he 
1ble t 
arliame 
and t 
eſolve 


; ment, but far from beginning Hoſtilities, as was ; 
" pected by the Engliſh, they ſent an Embaſſy to een r 
d at on, to ſollicite a Revocation of the Act before- 

hat a; Wentioned. The Parliament received the Ambaſſa- 
2njectufÞ"s with Marks of Reſpect, and granted them ſe- 


ral Audiences, in order to have it believed that it 


** 
ers old not be their Fault if the Peace between the 


)ers jo a 

vell, 0 Republicks were not preſerved. But when the p,,;en/ox; 
the rticular Articles were to be diſcuſſed, it was plain of the Par- 
the Lit the Parliament was bent upon War. Inſtead of liament. 


oking the Navigation Act, ſeveral ſtale Pretenſi- 
is were revived. Satisfaction was demanded for the 
aſſacre committed upon the Engli/b at Amboyna in 
e Year 1622; for the Loſſes ſuſtained from the 
utch ſince the Year 1618 in the Indies, Perſia, the 


chan t 


71Etori 
n lrel 


Ul 
1 4 buntry of the Mogul, Muſcovy, Greenland, and the 
t at He of Poleron. Theſe Loſſes, according to the Par- Letters of- 
ed Vignent's Eſtimation, amounted to ſeventeen Hun- 2 
readily ed Thouſand Pounds Sterling. Beſides, a ſuitable — 
. Holla paration was inſiſted on for the Murder of Do- Princes, 


aus committed at the Hague, under the Eye of the p. 41. 
ales, who had taken no proper Meaſures to bring 
Authors to Puniſhment. It was pretended, Laſt- 
expel That Satisfaction was to be made for the ſecret 
Intelligence 
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Intelligence which the laſt Ambaſſadors from he Sta 
States had held with the late King during the time hem u 
the Civil War. For theſe Satisfactions and Rep his is 
tions, the Parliament offered to enter into an Author 
ance with the United Provinces upon the Terms forced 
their Envoys had propoſed at the Hague. rom fo 

Theſe Propoſitions convinced the States that th f Hiſto 
were to prepare for War. Wherefore with gag 
Care and Expence a Fleet was put to Sea of a He ſun 

dred and fifty Sail. Notwithſtanding they were 7 © 
willing to declare War againſt the Parliament, a jands, 2 
were for having, if poſſible, the Exgliſb Aggreſſors. be D 

this Purpoſe, while the States Ambaſſadors were! hat the 
at London, their Admiral Martin Van Trump, of ſavec 
of the braveſt and molt experienced Sea- men in iffcult 
rope, in the Month of May appeared in the Ch] unt 
with a Fleet of Forty-two Ships of War, pretend Sub 
to convoy a Sail of Merchant-Men, and came Mernatic 
anchored in Dover-Road, probably with a Deſign W'* Inſu 
give the Engliſb a Provocation to begin Hoſtilit opulac 
Admiral Blake, who commanded the Engli/h Fl" Par! 
conliſting only of Twenty-ſix Sail, appearing sfactior 
View, the Dutch weighed Anchor, and put out The 1 
Sea without ſtriking their Flag; whereupon B entior 
fired three Guns without Ball for a Signal to fri" < ol 
to which Trump anſwered no otherwiſe than WW the p 
drawing up his Ships in Line of Battle, and in Cl e Slate 
tempt of the Signal, diſcharged one ſingle GH. Extr 
and coming up to the Engliſh Admiral gave hin he Per 
Broad-fide. So the Fight begun without any ll 
tainty which Side was the Aggreſſor “. The 

Admirals had poſitive Orders ſo to behave, as Tue! 
to come to an Engagement without apparent Ne . » 
V1.p.459. fity. The Engliſh lay that Trump had Order fi «wg th 
Our 


the Du 


| *2 * t 
* The Refuſal of ſtriking the Flag, and the Broad-fide give wy — 


Trump to Biake, ſeems to put it out of all doubt that the aa right 
were the #gpreſſors. Though Rapin takes this Account trom Wlime tha 
Lord Clarendon, yet either himſelf, or the French TranlWWiries aga 


has ſo mangled this Paſſage, that I thought beſt -to inſert | 
it is in the Author he quotes. * e 
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he States not to ſtrite to the Engliſh, in order to put 
hem under a Neceſſity of beginning Hoſtilities. 


ol. XI 


rom N 


ti | *qy* 
p Rep This is not without Probability, though the Dutch 
an authors make no mention of it “. Blake being re- 


nforced with eight Ships, the Engagement laſted 


"i rom four in the Afternoon till Night; the Exgliſb, 


hat H Hiſtorians are to be credited, had not one Ship 
ich grÞemaged, and the Dutch loſt two, one taken, and 
a He ſunk. They ſay farther, that Night coming on, 


[rump drew his Fleet to the Back of the Goodwin 
ands, and the next Morning failed away for Zeland. 
he Dutch own the Loſs of two Ships, but affirm 
hat the Engliſo had fix funk, and that the Night on- 
ſaved their Fleet from entire Deſtruction. Ir is 
ificult to come at the Truth in ſuch contradictory 
Accounts, eſpecially when Sea-Engagements are 
he Subject. Ir ſeems nevertheleſs, that the Con- 
ernation at London occaſioned by this Battle, and 


were | 
ent, a 
ſſors. þ 
were | 
mp, d 
n in 
3 Chan 
retend 


Defig e Inſults offered to the Dutch Ambaſſadors from the 
Ioft ili 2pulace, ſo as to cauſe Guards to be given them by 
liſh Fe Parliament, diſcovered an uneaſineſs and diſſa- 


sfaction there *.. 


ot o The Dutch Ambaſſadors, well acquainted with the 
don Irention of their Maſters, endeavoured, in an Au- 
to ſtrilence obtained of the Parliament, to make the Bat- 
than Ne the pure Effect of Chance. On the other Hand, & $ucceſ;- 
d in Me State, diſpatched to the Parliament an Ambaſſa- ful Ambaſ- 
le Ger Extraordinary, to move for an Accommodation. [from the 
've hin he Perſon was Adrian Paw, who had been Pleni- July. 


any potentiary 


The 


e, as The Lord Clarendon ſays, the Council of the Admiralty of 
nt Ne land, who govern the Maritime Affairs without Communicati- 
rder f irh the Srates General, ordered Trump not to ſtrike, Vol. VI. 


457 
Our Hiſtorians ſay, that the Conſternation was on the Side 
the Dutch. Their immediate Applications for an Accommo- 


tion are ſome Proof ot this, and the Inſul:s upon their Ambaſ- 


ſide give*Wdors prove only, either that the Rabble of London thought they 
at the Ds d a right to affront Perſons pretending to treat of a Peace, at the 
* 2 ime that their Maſters were committing unprovoked Hoſ- 
ran 


nies againſt us, or that they were become Inſolent with the 


inſert 1Bews of their Country mens Succeſs. 
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is Fleet, that he was able to bring no more than 1652. 


18 orty into the Ports of Holland. The reſt that eſ- 4 
oed being wrecked, did not reach the Texel till | 
peine Weeks afterwards. 1 
k je wry ee the ſame time Ruyter convoying a Fngage- | 
> leet of N erchant- men with Thirty-four Ships, was 9 be- 
and ue. by Sir George Ayſcougb, and a furious Engage- Re — 
10 1 mon was bravely fought on both bides ond Ayl. 
get Ayſcoug) at = was forced to ſtand in for Ply- cough 
outh, and leave Ruyter an open Paſſage to 16th of 

J . 18 Fleet into Holland. P n 
-quend While they were fighting in the Channel, Van Gal. Van Gal- 

_—_ fell upon the Engliſh in the Mediterranean and den kiled, 


at their Fleet: But his Victor im his Life, Narch. 
hich he loſt in the eee e 

In the mean time the Engli/h put to Sea with a for- The Eng- 
idable Fleet, and made themſelves Maſters of the l form 
hannel, ſo that the Dutch Fleet durſt not look out 2 
Juring which time a conſiderable Number of Dutch — 
eſſels returning for Holland without knowing the dent 
ar was begun, fell into the Hands of the Engliſh, 7 59% 5 
d amongſt others, a Fleet of forty Sail from Por. 232 y 
gal, and fix from the Indies richly laden. it 
Whereupon the Dutch, to expoſe no longer their Trump 
erchants to ſuch great Loſſes, gave Notice to the /# 10 the 


erchant-men which were returning for Holland, to nn 


is Con 
hen En 
but the 
the {an 
change 
all, th 
ar. 


1 en M 
Fug f il to the Iſle of Rhe, where a Fleet would be rea- 

il, me 1 to convoy them. Purſuant to this Project Fight its 
chr jw left the Goree the firſt of December with ſeven- “; Chat: 
ge Addl, en of War and fix F jre-Ships, and encountered m 

rt of ü ; J Mk expected him in the Channel. The Fight 

n Opy ed from eight in the Morning till Night, when 

lake w ay of the Engliſh Fleet made Sail towards the 

e op Way the remainder failed into the Thames, 

Var wis ing wounded in the Engagement, his Fleet 

ais his i, n ſome diſorder, and Trump upon it continued his 

. vage. The Dab⸗ 
him o o Giou 


: for | o_ the Death of Charles I. the Duk: of Glhice/er ceiter ene 
hh n Had been confined in the Ifle of Hg, e. 
brought up as a private Gentleman; they who had Ling den. 
OLI, X It G So 9 


* 
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ö | 


the Parliament reſolved to ſend him out of | 
Kingdom, for which Purpoſe he was conducted 
Dunkirk, from whence he paid a Viſit to his Si 
the Princeſs of Orange at Breda, and then repaired 
the King his Brother at Paris. 
A Sea- EM- In the Month of February Blake again put to 8 
2 % being aſſiſted at his own Requeſt with Monk 
1b Dean, the former being called out of Scotland 
three days, that Purpoſe. The Intention of the three Admi 
Feb. 28. was to fall upon Trump in his return from 
W's. Ile of Rye, with the three hundred Merchant-Sh 
he was to convoy from thence to Holland. The St 
informed of the great Preparations made in Engla 
had provided on their Side, twenty Ships to 1 
their Admiral in his Paſſage home, but could not 
1652-3. fect their Purpoſe by Reaſon of contrary Winds. 
the mean time Trump having got into the Cham 
and conducting his Sail of Merchant-Men along 
Coaſts of France, met the Engliſh Fleet, much fu 
184% of riour to his own in Number of Ships. But find 
February. himſelf too far advanced to draw back, a furious 
gagement began, which continued three ſucceſl 
Days, and had been renewed the fourth, had! 
Ships on either Side been in a Condition to ſuſtai 
freſh Encounter. The Dutch loſt in this Engy! 
ment eighteen Men of War, and eight Merchi 
Men. But their Hiſtorians pretend, that one: 
twenty Ships of the Enemy were ſunk, and three 
aſhore. Each Side challenged the Victory. Ho 
ever that be, Trump convoyed his three Hund 
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Merchant-Men into Holland, the eight excep * for tl 
which fell into the Hands of the Enemy. After ed | 8 
had ſecured the Merchant-Men, he engaged the iſ Pegs 
i four ſeveral times more, but theſe Actions we 1 ll ch 
of leſs Importance than the foregoing. a F. 

| Cho! ſhould I 


Vo p. X 


mmand of the Engliſh Ships, which ſhould come Putch 


ucted —— 


his Sif 
paired 
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1 expn hortly after, the King imagining that he had a 1652 3. | 
h mig 10 1 F 3 amongſt the Commanders of the J. * q 
„ 7% Fleet, made an Offer to the States of putting t kimſulf 
5 ocelf aboard their Fleet, if he might have += ropes [ 


er to him. But the States thought not fit to ac-  ,; 

pt his Offer. It was looked on by them as an Ar- Clarend, 
ice of the King's to engage them in an avowed VI. p. 462. 
claration in his Favour, which, conſidering their His Offer 
ſent Circumſtances they had no manner of Incli- FOR 
jon to. Peace was their Aim and Intereſt, and 


t to N 
Monk : 
tland | 


Admil&y were not willing to remove the Proſpect of it 
om a diſtance, or even render it impoſſible by eſpou- 
ant-Silg che King's Cauſe. They even found a way to 
The ea Letter privately put into the Hands of Len- 
Engla the Speaker, which came from the States of Hol- 


s to d, to propoſe an Accommodation. Some ſay that 


14 not was owing to a private Intimation from Crom- 
Finds. , who began to diſcover that Peace was now 
Cbannted to ſecure his own Intereſts. He had the Ad- 


ſs to obtain from the Parliament a Civil Anſwer 
the Letter put into the Hands of Lenibal: But 
> Anſwer was directed to the States General, This The States 
ew from the States an open Demand of Peace by a /e for a, 


along 
nuch ſu 
ut find 


1r10Us 

ſacceſl ter dated the 3oth of April, in Which it was de- Fe. 
had ed chat the Parliament would pleaſe to name a 

» ſuſt ae for a Treaty. 

3 Engi! Cromwell at laſt perceived that the continuation of Neſiens 6+ 


> War was the Contrivance of his Enemies, as a ff 
eans to have the Army disbanded, on pretence of - 


Merch 


t one 

| three Hir being an unneceſſary Charge; and the Houſe _ 
y. Hg vel! inclined to come into the Project. This VI. p. 101. 
Hund ded manifeſtly to ſap the Foundation of his Cre- 
except for though his excellent Qualities were acknow- 


Iged ; though his Valour and Capacity had raiſed 
Common- wealth to its preſent Grandeur, yet he 
is ſtill che Object of the Parliament's Fears. Had 
been unſupported by the Army, his Ruin had 
en infallible, ſo much was his Credit dreaded, leſt 
ſhould riſe from its preſent envied Greatneſs, ſtill 
Vo p. XIII. G 2 higher 


After 
d the E 
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Sho! 
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1653. higher to the Prejudice of the  Common-wealt 
Cromwell himſelf had private Information, that 
Conſpiracy was forming againſt him, in which ye 
engaged not only many Presbyterians and Royal 
but even ſome conſiderable Members of the Hou 
though of the Independent Party. Affairs therefq 
were in ſuch a Situation, that the Parliament y 

which either to be ſubdued or himfelf ruined. Such a Cho 
bring hn holds not ambitious Minds long in ſuſpenſe. Cn 
ws * well, much out of Humour to ſee his Servi 
y of de- 19 | 
firoying in a way to be requited with ſuch Ingratitude, 
the Parli- ſily determined to riſque every thing to make hi 
ament. ſelf Maſter of the Parliament, rather than beco 
their Slave, who properly ſpeaking owed al] ti 

Power to him. 

Crom- I have already ſaid that the Parliament was end 

wells ly ſupported by the Army, and by their Mean 

Meaſures vas that they held the Nation in ſubjection. But 
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322 ter the Battles of Dunbar and Worceſter, Crom 1 | 

rity. had acquired the Eſteem and Affections of the 4e, a 
ficers and Soldiers to ſuchja degree, that they Ml © wir: 
longer ſupported the Parliament any farther that "gs * 
their Intereſts were confounded with thoſe of th oi 
General. The leading Members ſaw this clear "vg 
and therefore had laid the Deſign of disbanding! 2 b 
Army, to ruin Cromzvell with greater Eaſe and ee 
curity. But a Project of this Nature was not t0 =p [ 
long hid from the ſearching Eyes of Cromwell, N 
ſoon as he diſcovered it, he judged that there wa * en, 
other way to maintain his own Power, than Tal R 
withdrawing the Confidence of the Army from iy a 
Parliament, and then it would be no difficult Hmmen; 
dertaking to accompliſh their Ruin. This was . "Oo 


ſame Method exactly which himſelf and other! 
pendents had practiſed to ruin the Presbyterian i 
Petition e liament. He therefore by his Artifices effected, 


OY the Officers of the Army in a General- Council d 


ment. up a Petition, and preſented it to the Parliament 
Clarend. which they demanded “ the Arrears of their! 


VI. p.76. ec xact Payment of the Army in time 


617. 


ority, W 
llegues ; 
anged th 
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"I come, that they might not be compelled to take 
h wif free Quarter upon their fellow Subjects, who al- 
Zoyali ready paid ſo great Contributions and Taxes, 


which they were well aſſured if well managed 


gh would defray all the Charges of the War and of 


herefq bo 

ent; che Government. 

Cie 7 be Parliament, as Cromwell had foreſeen, com- 
„ liined of the Inſolence of this Petition, and ordered 

Seri ReEprimand to the Officers for their Preſumption, 

ude. M intermeddle in Affairs which belonged not to 


ke em, and to arraign the Parliament's Management 


\ beco 
all Lin 


as end 
Mean 
But 
Crom 
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Trouble they had done. They therefore deſired 
them to remember how many Tears they had 
ſate, and though they had done great Things, yet 
it was an Injury to the reſt of the Nation to be 
utterly excluded from bearing any Part in the 
Service of their Country, by their ingroſſing the 
whole Power into their Hands: And thereupon 


10 A they beſqught them that they would ſettle a 
0 * Council of War for the Adminiſtration of the 
1 Government during the Interval, and then diſ- 
3 ſolve themſelves, and ſummon a, new Parliament; 
e wlll cn, they told them, would be the moſt 
EY hab popular Act they could perform.” 
5 This Remonſtrance, intended to exaſperate the 
cult urliament, appeared nevertheleſs very juſt in itſelf, 


d agreeable to the general Sentiments of the Na- 


3 on. This will be evident, when it is conſidered in 
pas nat manner the Members which compoſed this Par- 
22 d. Went had poſſeſſed themſelves of the Supreme Au- 


ority, with what Violence they had treated their 
llegues 3 brought the King to a tragical End; 
anged the Monarchy into a Common-wealth ; and 
poled Taxes upon the People to ſupport an un- 
cellary War, all which had juſtly rendred them 


guncil d 
rliamell, 
f their! 
in time 

4 0 


G 3 odious 


1653. 


f the Treaſury. This drew from the Army a ſe- They de- 
ond Petition, which put the Houſe in Mind of ſome mand its 
rrmer Profeſſions they had made, „That they 2 _ 


would be glad to be diſſolved, and that there might Clarend. 
be ſucceſſive Parliaments to undergo the ſame VI-p. 477, 
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1653. odious to the whole Kingdom. They were ſenſi up0! 
of this themſelves : But beſides that it was very m ted w 
tifying to them to deveſt themſelves of an Autho ouſe t. 
ty which had ſo many Charms, they had cauſe Mficers 
fear that an Account would be demanded of Hd the 
paſt Actions. They were therefore not in the Heir Po 
mour to quit Poſſeſſion, and yet could not avoid i that | 
liberating in a ſolemn manner upon the Petit re to 
which was of a Nature not to be neglected. In r entr 
Debate all the Members, who had Employs in the I the 
my, ſtrenuouſly ſupported the Petition. The me by 
byterians who had been received into the Houſe ber, 
their ſwearing, to the Ingagement, were of Opini $ Enem 
that the Parliament ought to diſſolve theme one of 
fince it was not to be doubted, but that the Pep was 
The Par- * in general were for it. But the Plurality Nen don 
N oices carried it for the contrary Opinion. It Men he 
gainſt a therefore reſolved that it was not ſeaſonable to Mich we 
Diſſaluti· ſolve this Parliament, while ſuch Affairs remain It cant 
on, upon their Hands, as were not to be left un finiſte m, 
and particularly ſo important a War depending Ye mig! 
gainſt Holland. That nevertheleſs the Speaker ſhogip* War 
iſſue out Writs for filling the vacant Seats in Natio 
Houſe. At the ſame time a Committee was d them 
and pre. pointed to prepare, with all haſte, a Bill by wit * free 
NS oo; e All Perſons were forbid to preſent any more ion hi 
tid ſuch Petitions under Pain of being declared guilty eſſings v 
Pe:cions. High-Treaſon. 5 at he wo 
Cromwell This was what Cromwell expected from the Þ tif it is 
1 5 liament. A Declaration ſo expreſs left no room 
amen. doubt but that the Members who had fate more tis ile 
Aprilzo. twelve Years, and had committed fo great Abuile of M 
Clarend in the Exerciſe of their Power, would always eker leave 
MAB bg the Supreme Authority in their Hands, under ( Ar 
bis. P lour of their being the Repreſentatives of a Republ nn) cher. 
Bate, p. which; properly ſpeaking, conſiſted only of the“, and ca 
567. ſelves. Cromwell therefore very certain that this! fi they | 
liament was odious to the People, and not lels di org, 2) 
greeable to the Army, believed that he had no int Cromn 
ger any Meaſures to keep with Men, who were s Soldier 


4 g 
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t upon his Ruin. After all Things had been con- 1653. 
rted with the principal Officers, he came to the 
ouſe the 20th of April with a ſmall Retinue of 


ol. XII 


> ſenſi} 
ery mt 
Autho 


cauſe Wicers and Soldiers, and without any Ceremony 

of ache Members that he came to put an End to 

the Heir Power, of which they had made ſo ill a Uſe 

avoid d that therefore, without more Deliberation, the 

Petit re to depart immediately. The Officers and Sol. 

| Tn ers entred at the ſame time, and ſtayed at the Door 

n the the Members walked out. Cromwell as they 

The ne by him, called one a Drunkard, another a 

duſe Abbe, with the like ſevere Invectives againſt all 

Opin Enemies. After this he gave the Speaker's Mace | 
\ermſelrW@$ one of his Officers, and locked the Door *. This | 
the Pep was extraordinary, but was no more than had 

urality Nen done a few Years before by General Fairfax, 

. It en he drove out and impriſoned the Members 

le to ich were diſagreeable to the Army. 

remul lt cannot yet with certainty be affirmed, that Refleions 
infinih wel by this Proceeding had pulled off the Mask. 2, 
ending e might ſtill hope that he had yet good Intenti- Cromwell. 
ker hos towards the Publick, ſince he had only delivered 


e Nation from a Parliament, which had ſo long 
d them in Servitude. And had he after this call- 
by wil © free Parliament, to which he had paid a Sub- 
nore i ſſion himſelf, the People would have heaped 
guilty ellings upon him. But the Sequel made it clear, 

at he was only taking this Pains for himſelf. And 
the iif it is conſidered that the Nation was divided into 


0 room 


more 11 Whitloch, who was preſent, ſays, Cromwell led into the Houſe J 
at Able of Muſqueteers with him, and in a furious Tone bid the * 
cker leave his Chair, and told the Houſe, They had ſate long 


ats in 
> was ! 


S ret 
I Y uh, unleſs they had done more good, that ſome of them were 
WF ermaſters, (looking towards Harry Martin and Sir Peter Went. 
Lepublic th) others of them were Drunkards, and ſome corrupt and unjuſt 
/ of tha", and ſcandalous in the Profeſſion of the Goſpil, and that it was 


fit they ſhould fit any longer, and deſired them to 70 array. 


t this . f 
ereupop among all the Parliament-Men, of whom many wore 


t leſs d ords, and would ſometimes talk big, not one offered ro draw 
ad no iat Cromwell, but all tamely departed the Houſe. He bid one 
o were | us Soldiers rake away that Fool's Baubie the Mace. Whit. p 529. 
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three Parties, cach mortally hating the other rwiſhight n. 
It is not eaſie to conceive, that a Parliament howeeMWainſt a 
free, would have been able to have given Peace uWovernr 
Settlement to the Nation. It was by no Mans plWupreme 
ſible ro find Expedients to content three Parties Wis Aut! 
Intereſts and Principles ſo oppolite, as well in Pogo his o 
of Government as Religion, Only a Force, end no 
giving a Superiority to one of the three, was ca hings 
ble to hold in Subjection the other two. This douWlcad, 

leſs was not forgot by Cromwell, and therefore Wome of 
took the Reſolution to model the Government rejudic 
ter his own way, and when this was done, ſuppon ion. 7 
by Force, without any regard to the chimerqgWuppoſi 
Project of contenting the whole World. He Heir Scl 
that it was neceſſary there ſhould be a Supreme A\crtect. 
thority capable of commanding Obedience, withWchemes 
which all would run into Confuſion 3 that this Ancenſed 
thority was to be ſupported by the Army, and i emocr 
out doubt he believed himſelf more capable HERame, 

any Man to manage the Reins of Government. Buildi 
pretend not here to juſtifie all the Actions of yierian: 
great Man, whoſe Ability was never conteſted ; Marliam 
only to let the Reader fee that, in this ConjunctuWhe. beg 
he could have taken no other Courſe, without the ere N 
ing all back into the moft terrible Confuſion iven b 
can be imagined. Since therefore as Matters Wernme! 
ſtood, England was to be governed by force, waſW-2valier 
more inconvenient to ſee the Nation ruled by Had difll 
greateſt General and Stateſman they had for a Het 
while beheld, than by a Parliament, whether Muſt ha 
pendent or Presbyterian, or by a King intoxicaW-9urch 
with deſpotick Power ? The People had made mneader” 
of theſe three ſeveral Goveninicats and found t.Hffairs 

inſupportable. A fourth therefore was to be Thing 
as Things were reduced to this paſs, that the ofÞonder 
three were neither poſſible nor proper to be ſuvWhen div 
ted to. This ſuppoſed, it is not to be denied, Pel's P 
Cromwell was more capable to govern this Uiuſation 
State, than any other Man then living in E A lit. 
No Objection could be raiſed againſt him, wſWlifie t 


ml 
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1657. Deſigns were not yet manifeſted, this Declarata Theſe 
was ſigned by the Colonels of the Army, and all ch dointed, 
Sca- Captains, and met with general Approbation. peech, 


The Parliament being thus diſſolved, the Soy 
reign Power was of Neceſſity to be lodged in ſony 
Hand or other. Cromwell might have taken th 
Adminiſtration of the Government upon himſelf, þ 
the ſame Authority that he had diſmiſſed the Parlj 
ment. But he had no Deſign to turn Uſurper in; 
manner ſo notorious. He had formed a Scheme thy 
the Parliament ſhould as it were put the Governmer 
into his Hands, in order to dazzle the Eyes of ti 


ent fig 
he Arn 
as lod 
dorted, 
hem, 
Dreme / 
ithin t. 
onging, 
he 3d I 


Publick with ſo venerable an Authority. The Cone in th 
cil of Officers, who had preſented the Petition to nd four 
Parliament till continued fitting, and CromuWreſcribe 
Makes brought them to a Reſolution, that a Hundred for f other 
Choice of four Perſons ſhould be intruſted with the Supren{Wuthori 
A Power. In the Choice of theſe Perſons Cromwell Hey we! 
ſons to tale 10 * 


Care of the Once 24g, 40" his Abilities, and diſcovered that 


Govern- had ſome Deſign, which, concealed as it then media 
ment. would at a proper Seaſon ſhew it ſelf, They weave his 
=” P. all Perſons low and obſcure in Birth, with no pa ers, th 
. cular Merit, no experience in Affairs, and in ſhonWhemſel; 
utterly incapable of an Employ of this Conſequeno N 
Cromcvell eaſily foreſaw that they would ſoon gr mazed 


tired, and find themſelves obliged to put the Gt 
vernment into his Hands, and ſo furniſh him with! 
Pretence to aſſume it to himſelf. This fine Choi 
being made, he writ to each 828 Member, « 
require his Preſence at Vbiteball the 4th of Jul), u 
take into their Hands the Adminiſtration of the 6 
vernment *, | 

The 


en wh 
etail N 
yas one 
dourhoo 


there tc 
called a 
and here 
Given u 


* After a ſhort Preamble the Letter ran thus : the 8 
oliver Cromwell, Captain-General and Commander in ("1M An ole 


of all the Armies and Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed within it w: 
* Common-wealth, do hereby ſummon and require you (by of them 
one of the Perſons nominated) perſonally to appear a | ummons, 


*« Council-Chamber at Whire-hail, within the City of We ftminſ uthorit 
** upon the 4th of July next enſuing the Date hereof, ny bell and h 
* IM; but it; 


ol. XIlook XXII. The Common-wrALTnHn. 91 
claratiaſ Theſe new Sovereigns being met on the Day a 1653. 
1 all ointed. Cromwell opened the Aſſembly with a 2 
tion. Mopeech, and when it was ended gave them an Inſtru- ,,,ymene 
e SoveMent ſigned by himſelf and the principal Officers of # them by 
in ſonWhe Army, by Virtue whereof the Supreme Power 4" ird. 
ken Mas lodged in their Hands. This Inſtrument im- Carend 
felt, biiforted, that all theſe Members, or any Forty of VI. p.214. 


> Parly 


per in Wreme Authority of the Nation, to which all Perſons 
eme thaWiithin the ſame, and the Territories thereunto be- 
ernmenonging, were to yield Obedience and Subjection to 
s of 1+ 2d Day of the Month of November, which ſhould 
ae Couſſhe in the Year 1654, that is to ſay, during one Year 
n to nd four Months; that three Months before the time 
CromuMreſcribed ſhould expire, they were to make Choice 
ed for f other Perſons to ſucceed them, whoſe Power and 
SuprenWuthority ſhould not exceed one Year, and then 
2mMWellt hey were likewiſe to provide and take Care for a 
that Mike Succeſſion in the Government. But it will be 
nen wall mediately ſeen that Cromwell had no Intention to 
1ey ve have his Regulation exactly obſerved. Theſe Mem- They 4. 
no parWers, thus impowered, made no Scruple to call ume the 
in ſhonWhemſelves a Parliament, and made Choice of one Name of 8 
| , . Parlia- 
quent for their Speaker. The whole Nation was „ent. 
on grofWmazed to find themſelves under the Dominion of 
the Men who were, moſt of them mean Artificers, or 
n with Setail Merchants *:. Amongſt theſe Members 
> CholfW:s one Barebone a Leather-Seller, who in his Neigh- 
nber, Wourhood went for a notable Speaker, from his enter- 
July, u taining 
the 6 
dere to take upon you the Truſt unto which you are hereby 
The called and appointed, to ſerve as a Member of the County of — 
and hereof you are not to fail.” O. Cromwell. 
Given under my Hand and Seal 
the 8th Day of June, 1653. Whit. Mem. p 532. 
ler in An old Gentleman of Devon, Provoſt of Eaten. 
With *: It was much wondered by ſome that theſe Gentlemen, ma- 
you (belly of them being Perſons of Fortune and Knowledge, would at this 
ear u "Summons, and from theſe Hands, take upon them the Supreme 
Ve ftminſ uthority of this Nation, conſidering how little Authority Crom- 
—_— bell and his Officers had to give it, or theſe Gentlemen to take 


but it was accepted by them. Whit. Mem. p. 534. 
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1653. taining them with long Harangues upon th | 
aro. ae” of the Times. From this Mii the 10 * Ge 
I: Bar 43 ſion, called this Barebone's Parliament *, | ſha 
one's take leave of this ridiculous Aſſembly for a Mc 
Parlia- ment, which did nothing worth remembring, to N 
ment. ſume the recital of the War and ather Affairs be 
—.— * 1 * and the United Provinces. 
er The Letter writ by the States-Ceneral to the P 
ow the _ liament the 20th of April, the Day on which 
wered by Parliament was diſſolved, was referred to the Cou 
the Coun- cl] of State, eſtabliſhed by Cromwell and his Officen 
— * "a6 till the new Parliament could aſſemble. This Cow 
May. cil, under the Direction of Cromwell, gave a fava 
rable Anſwer to the States, and Hopes of a Pen 


upon ſending Plenipotentiaries to London. 


m. States The Engliſb Affairs were then in a ſtate of unc in 
ein, tainty, of which it was difficult t ſs wh 200mg 
B ors to ne- be the Iſſue. Cromwell had, by his ſole Auth ent, 

WO gotiare a Titty, diſſolved the Parliament, and named a Cow Sit an 

| Peace. cil of State to govern the Kingdom, with no oth ee 

1 Right than that derived from the Army- Officers. calon 

| was therefore not very proper for the States either! res 

4 treat of, or conclude a Peace with Men ſo mea Apa 
„ impowered. But the Pravinces of Holland and 2 4 

| ernatic 


land, the greateſt Sufferers by the War, were reſolv: 
to have a Peace at any rate. At laſt, after gre 
Conteſts and Struggles, the States-General named foi 
3 Ambaſſadors to go and negotiate a Peace at Lond 

ight While their Inſtructions were preparing, ti 


between | ; 
2 Fleets of the contending Nations met the 2d of Ju 


Fleet the 2 came to an Engagement, which was renew * This 
24of june, the next Day. In this laſt Engagement Trump fg = TL. 


4 ing with great Diſadvantage, was under a Neceſſi gem 
av of retiring in Diſorder, after he had loſt many Shi E? ps 
either ſunk or taken by the Enemies *:. _ _ 
| | NI. ſp prete 

| onſidera 


* His Name was Praiſe- God Barebone, from whom, he being n Ana 


great Speaker in it, the Parliament was called as abov 

| e. 33 
N =_ Engliſh Fleet was at firſt commanded jointly by Blat — * 
5 onk and Dean. Dean was killed, and the Engagement woher — 
ollowed Monk commanded alone. * 8 N numph 
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Aſter this Engagement, the Engliſo Fleet being 1653. 
einforced to the Number of a Hundred Ships, ſaw £"9her 
t ſelf ſome time Miſtreſs of the Sea, and gave fre- * 
guent Alarms to the Coaſts of Holland. At laſt, continued 
frump having repaired his Fleet as much as the Time 3 Days, 
vould allow, came out to ingage the Engliſh once , 5% if 
ore near the Texel, though he was much inferiour Auguſt. 
doth in the Number and Largeneſs of his Ships. 

The Fight continued from Morning till Night with- 
but any conſiderable Advantage to either Side. It 
as renewed the next Day with the ſame Fury, 
[rump being reinforced with twenty ſeven Ships, 

or did this ſecond Day decide the Victory. The 
hird Day opened with a freſh Engagement, in 
which Trump was killed by a Musket-Ball. But Vice- Trump 
Admiral De Witzen was not diſcouraged from con- Hiled. 
inuing the Fight, till the two Fleets, as if by con- 
ent, ſtood away to their own Coaſts, unable to The two 
ght any longer. The Loſs on both Sides was very Heets re- 
onſiderable, and neither of them had - good e. 


Reaſon to boaſt of the Victory; bur the loſs of the 
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cers. ¶ Auniral was irreparable to Holland“. 
either "WM Cromwe!l! took Care to repair the Engliſh Fleet, in The Eng- 
; 17, opes of receiving ſome Advantage from the Con- liſh pw zo 
E. 0 1 ernation which the Death of Trump, the Loſs of ſo“ in. 
1 5 2 any Ships, and the Diviſion then reigning amongſt 

l 1 be United Provinces, had thrown them into; but a vio- Their Fleer 
Tn Wt Tempeſt damaged his Fleet ſo, that he ſaw damaged 
4 himſelf 3 
| of Tun 


renew * This War ought not to be diſmiſſed without one Remark, 

mp fight That both Nations challenged the Victory in aimoſt every 

NeceſinW--32gement. The Dutch Writers, from whom Rapin chiefly co- 

„es, leave the Engliſh very little ſhare of Succeſs, except where the 

ny Sh eh are far inferiour in Number, or Tempeſts interpole to pre- 

ent the coming of their Ships to join the great Fleet. The Eng- 

Af pretend the quite contrary, and make their own Succeſſes ſo 

| onſiderable, that the Common-weaith of Holland ſeems to be 

: pon the Point of its Ruin. It is however worth remarking, that 

he being be Dutch firſt ſued for Peace, and the Terms on which they re- 

* * eived it were ſo hard, that if their Succefſes were ſuch as their 

ly by 1 liſtorians have repreſented, no Nation was ever leſs elated with 
neut VE numphs, or leſs deſerved ſuch ungencrous Uſage. 
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1653. from that Time he aſſumed the Title of Higbneſi u 
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iews Of 


Aſſumes Lord Protector. Immediately after he was proche Sup! 
= ed as ſuch at London, then in the three Kingdon ined 1 
Invited & which formed only one State. The City of Lon y able | 
rhe City te invited him to a magnificent Entertainment, ured int 
— paid him the ſame Honours which had been cu this 
mary tor Kings to receive on the ſame Occaſions, Were not 
Refoftion; Thus Cromwell, whoſe Birth ſeemed to have playMime, a. 
* him at an infinite Diſtance from it, found a Wynn to la 
Crom- Sovereign Power. When we reflect on the ! ing the 
wells Ad ceedings of the long Parliament againſt the late Kan if h 
„un, the Methods they uſed to effect his Ruin, their e Title 
ſtinate Refuſal of Peace on any other Conditions tk 
that of aboliſhing the eſtabliſhed Church, and r cem 
cing the regal Power to almoſt nothing, the Polit , _ , 


Conduct of the Independents in concealing themſch 
amongſt the Presbyterians, not ſhewing their Deſi 
till the King was no longer in a Capacity to hurt 
ther, their Artifices to bring over the Army tot 


be follo 


Intereſt, their Tyranny againſt the Presbyterian: 4 ar 
the King himſelf; and when to theſe Conſideraui upon the 
is added, that Cromwell in the propereſt Seaſon , both b 
himſelf at the Head of this Party, one is incline * <1" 
believe that the Project of his Elevation was forn.qnch; 
from the beginning of the long Parliament, and ffWople, as 
every Thing ſince acted, was only the Conſequeai be Rep: 
of that Deſign. Accordingly this is the Infinuat 323 
and Reaſoning of thoſe, who will have it chat Ine ſhort 
Perſecution raiſed againſt Charles I. was begun W379 

carried on only to facilitate this Project. But » ooo int 
on the other Hand we conſider that it was alu 477 16. 
impoſſible for Cromwell to have any ſuch Views, Wt tor a ne 
a time when he had but little Credit, and was hang Plane 
yet known in the Parliament; that his ReputaW., Refer 
only roſe by a Succeſſion of contingent Events Writ 251 
gether independent of him; by Battles gained v 1 the Ar 
he might have loſt, it is difficult to bring __ 
ſelves to a Belief that he could have formed en, God 2 


ſuch Deſign before his Victory at Worceſter. Way 8th, 


indeed evident that even before this Battle he “386. 
— Yi Vor. X 
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jews of 1 but carried them not ſo high as to 
e Supreme Power. Such Views, if he had enter- 
ined them, would not have been hid from ſo ma- 
y able Men of his own Party. But as it never en- 


ent, red into their Heads to attempt his Ruin till af- 
en culWr this Victory, it is very likely that his Deſigns 
alions, Were not perceived before, and that it was from this 
ve plMWime, and perhaps even not ſo ſoon, that he be- 
a WAY to lay the Foundation of his grand Project. For 
the ing then General, he had leſs Work to go through, 


ate Kan if he had formed the Deſign while he only bore 
their oe Title of Lieutenant-General *, 
tions th 
and re 
e Polit 
themſeh 
ir Deſi 
to hurt 
1y tot 
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Cromwell ſaid to Mr. Belliure: Lon ne montoit jamais ſi haut, 
e quand on ne ſcait ou Von va. That is, a Man never riſes ſo 
th as when he knows not where he is going. Retz. T. III. p. 385. 


—_— 


be following Particulars, not taken Notice of by Rapin, 
are to be found in Whitlock's Memoirs. 


ſiderati Upon the Lord Goring's being reprieved, and the Earl of Holland 
zealon , both by the Speaker's ſingle Vote, Whirlock obſerves, This may 
inclinel a Caution againſt the Affectation of Popularity, when the Earl 
N Holland, who was as full of Generoſity to all ſorts of Perſons, and 


adineſs jo help the Oppreſſed, and to ſtand by the Rights of the 
ople, as any Perſon of his Quality in the Nation, was given up 
the Repreſentatives of the People; and the Lord Goring, who 
ver made Profeſſion of being a Friend to Liberty, either Civil 
Piricual, and exceeding the Earl as much in his Crimes as he 
ne ſhort of him in his Popularity, was ſpared by the People, 
379. 

Upon Information that the Turkiſh Alcoran was printing in Eng- 
, It was ordered March the ioth 1548, to be ſuppreſſed, p. 280. 
April 16. 1649. Upon the Death of Sir Francis Pile a Writ iſſued 
tor a new Election, and the Earl of Pembroke, with all his Titles, 
$ returned for Knizht of the Shire for Sucks, prima Impreſſions, 
d bis Lordſhip was accordingly admitted into the Houſe with 
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Re putin Reſpeck, p. 383. 

vents Mei 25th, The Forms of the Coins were agreed on; on one 
ined e Arms of England, with a Laurel and Palm on each Side, 
bring d about it this Inſcription, The Common-wealth of England. On 

LAY. other Side the Arms of England and Ireland, with this Inſcrip- 


on, God with us, p. 384. 


17 Ads The Queen of Bohemia's Penſion of 12000 l. ſuſpend- 
p. 386. 2 
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e; 7. At an Entertainment in the City, the Earl of Pemyy 
refuſed to fit above Whitlock, being the Senior Commiſſioner 
the Great Seal, ſaying, 4s much Honour belongs to that Place x 
4 Common-wealth as under a King, p. 391 8 

The Englih Merchants were commanded by the Great Dube 
depart his Dominions, and not come thither unleſs in the Ki 
Name, and by his Patents; and this was fomented by the Du 

IT. 

five Drunkards in Berk/ſoire agreed to drink the King's Heal 
their Blood, and that each ſhould cut off a Piece of his Butt 
and fry it, which Four of them did; but the Wife of the Fi 
coming into the Room, and taking up a pair of Tongs, laid ak 
her ſo, that ſhe ſaved the cutting her Husband's Fleſh, p. 43;, 
May 14. The Act for ſuppreſſing inceſt, Adultery and Fomt 
tion being paſſed ; Henry Martin declared his Opinion, That 
Severity of the Puniſhment being Death, wonu'd cauſe theſe Sin 
be more cautiouſly committed, and ſo being undiſcovered, woull 
the more frequent, p. 440. 

July 20. Letters from the General adviſe, that the Scorch 
ſters in their Prayers ſay, That if God will not deliver them jr 
Seftaries, he ſhall not be their God, p. 449. 

Auguſt 26. In a Skirmiſh with the Scots, one of the Eger 
fired a Carbine at Cromwell; upon which Cromwell called to 
and faid, 1f he had been one of his Soldiers, he would have caſhi 
him ſor firing at ſuch a diſtance, p. 453. 

King Charles II. made a Speech Fanwary 25, in the Parliament 
St. Johnſtown, expreſſing much Joy that he was the Firſt 
nan;ed King of the Nation, p. 463. 
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JLIVER CROMWELL, PROTECTOR. 


| 1654. 
mots United-Provinces was at laſt con- Peace cons 


mg cluded, and the Treaty ſigned the ed bee 
sch of April 1654. By this Trea- England 
SS. ty Cromwell made good Advan- and theU- 
= tage of the Neceſſity which the nited Pro- 
=—— $7; were under to make Peace, Vinces. 
ey could not obtain it without obliging them- 

ves to pay large Sums for the Damages done to 

* Engliſh thirty Years before . They conſented 


To deliver up the 1fland of Polerone in the Eafi-Indies, taken 
m the Engliſh in the Reign of King Fames, and to pay, 'tis ſaid, 
e Hundred Thouſand Pounds for the Affair of Amboyna, for 
15 the two laſt Kings could never get any Satisfaction. The 
6 cations of the Peace were preſented in a Silver Box to the 
e:tor. Whit. p. 57, 


ol. XIII. H 2 to 


100 
1654. 


Cromwell 
draws a 
great ma- 
ny Ene- 
mies upon 
himſelf. 
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to the ſtriking of the Flag, as had before been donMet it w. 
to the Ships of the Kings of England. They entireſWrought 
ly abandoned the Intereſts of Charles II. and oblig ther Se 
themſelves to receive no baniſhed Perſon from Enut fron 
land into their Dominions. They engaged thenWare to 
ſelves either to reſtore to the Engliſh the Tweng. Th 
two Merchant-Ships confiſcated by the King of Dum, bec 
mark, or to make Satisfaction to the full Value Miſh his 
them. In this Treaty I find no mention made Wignity 
the Navigation- AF, which had been the preten&ould h. 
Cauſe of this War. It is likely that this Affair Me Cava 


either adjuſted in a private and particular Treaty, . Thi 
the States were contented with a bare Promiſe thiſkcies we 
no Moleſtation ſhould be offered them on pretenorouſly 
of this Act. Laſtly, by a ſeparate Article the Hir. Gera 
bound themſelves to exclude for ever the Prince e latter 
Orange from the Poſts and Employs which his At the 
ceſtors had held“. But this Article was ratified hich Ge 
ly by the Province of Holland, the other ProvingWalta, a 
refuſing their Conſent to it, and Cromwell not judipſt his F 
ing it proper to continue the War to force Marre! 
Compliance. Such was the Concluſion of this Wiþarge, re 
which had been very warm on both Sides, Me. Un 
brought inexpreſſible Damage to both Nations. Whom he 
is ſaid that the two Provinces of Holland and Mich hi; 
land loſt in it fifteen Hundred Ships, which fell (Wounded | 
the Hands of the Eng/ih. And this very War, Wie Houſ 
had beenundertaken to ruin Cromwell, ſerved to Hi umult d 
him, as ic brought him under a Neceſſity of diſſolWe Amba 
the Parliament to prevent his own Deſtruction, We Crimi 

Although the new Protector received a gen the Ma 
Submiſſion, it was nevertheleſs with Complaints ers to d 
ficiently open that he had uſurped the Sup fade gre: 


Power by a pretended Title conferred on him 
Men without Authority. The Royaliſts looked WM * There v 
on his Elevation as a mortal Wound to the King's un ſuch a 
fairs. The Presbyterians were not at all more eaſie Ae Stu 
though their Government in the Church ſtill ſublil +. The Au 


In, and ha 7 
491, 


* Namely, State- holder, General, or Admiral. 
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een donfet it was with the utmoſt Difficulty that they were 1654. 
y entire rought to bear the Toleration enjoyed by all the 
| oblige cher Sets of Proteſtants, Beſides, they were ſhut 
om Eniffſut from the beſt Employs, which it was Cromwel!'s 
d thenfWare to fill with Men of approved Fidelity to him- 
Twente. The Presbyterians were nevertheleſs careſſed by 
z of Da him, becauſe their Aſſiſtance was needful to accom- 
Value Miſh bis great Deſign of confirming himſelf in his 
made Mignity by a free Parliament, where he foreſaw they 
pretend ould have a conſiderable Influence. But he hated 
fair Me Cavaliers, and held them in the loweſt Subjecti- 
reaty, . This was the Cauſe that a great many Conſpi- 
miſe ti cies were formed againſt him, and the Authors ri- 


retenorouſly puniſhed , particularly Mr, Yowell and 
* dur. Gerard i, the former hanged in London, and 
Prince Ne latter beheaded in the Tower, 


his Ar 
itified ol 


At the ſame time, and upon the ſame Scaffold on Conſpira- 
hich Gerard had died, Don Pantaleon Sa, Knight of ©*- againſt 


him, and 


Provin alta, and Brother to the Portugueſe Ambaſſador, he Au. 
not julWÞſt his Head. That Gentleman having picked a ert ſe- 
orce th{Wuarrel with the ſame Mr. Gerard on the New-Ex- voy be- 
this Menge, returned the next Day with a ſtrong Reti- Cs: 


des, ue. Unhappily he ſingled out a Man in the Crowd vl. p. 491: 


ations. Whom he miſtook for Gerard, and upon a Quarrel Baker, p. 
and Mhich himſelf began, killed him, and others were _ EE 
ch fell (Founded by his Servants ; after which he retired to ther of the 
Var, wile Houſe of his Brother the Ambaſſador. This 4mbaſa- 
ed to ¶ umult drew the People together, who ſurrounded 497 /rom 


Portugal 


F diſſoliſie Ambaſſador's Houſe, and threatened to drag out lobed 


tion. We Criminals to Juſtice, Cromwell being informed 10h July. 
a genf the Matter, diſpatched an Officer with ſome Sol- Clarend. 
plaints ers to demand the Murderers, The Ambaſſador Mis 493+ 
, SupraſWade great Complaints of the Inſult offered him, 282. 8 
on him 

looked WW * There was a High- Court of Juſtice erected on pu poſe *©to 

King's: try ſuch as were accuſed of holding a Correſpondence with 


Charles Stuart, and of having a Deſign againſt the Life of the 
Protector, &C. 

The Author calls him Colonel, bur he was a young Centle- 
an, and had been only Enſign in the King's Army. .Clarend, VI. 
491. 


e eaſie 


11 ſub 


H 3 and 
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1654 and demanded an Audience of the ProteZor, but 


refuſed, and told, that if the Criminals were not de 


vered up, the People would not be appeaſed, n 
could the Protector anſwer for the Conlequency 


That as a Man had been killed, and ſeveral wow 


ded, Juſtice muſt have its Courſe. In the mean ti 
the People continued their Noiſe and Menaces ; 


that the Ambaſſador, ſeeing himſelf too weak ton 
ſiſt, was at laſt forced to deliver up his Broth 


with the Servants who had accompanied him, 


js" afterwards to obtain their Pardon. But Cru 
well 


continuing inflexible, the Portugueſe Gentlem 


was beheaded in the Tower, and his Accomplig 
hanged at Tybourn, I pretend not to decide wheth 


this Act of Juſtice could be done without a Violati 
of the Rights of Ambaſſadors, or whether Cromu 
had not done better in conniving at the Priſone 
eſcape. I ſhall only content my ſelf with ſhewing 
a few Words that the preſent Conjuncture was not 
all favourable either to the Ambaſſador, or the Ki 
his Maſter, 
Degaſion Don Jobn IV. King of Portugal, and before Du 
of the Am- of Braganza, had in the Year 1640 poſſeſſcd hi 
Po? 4 ſelf ot the Crown of Portugal, on pretence of 
_— having been unjuſtly wreſted ſrom his Anceſtors} 
Philip II. King of Spain, This had engaged him 
a War with Spain, during which Charks I. hadn 
Treaty ſigned at Tork, owned the Validity of 
Prince's Title to the Crown of Portugal. Thus 
two Crowns of England and Portugal were engagt 
in an Alliance before the War between Carles u 
the Parliament was declared: Upon this Foundati 
the two Princes Palatine, Rupert and Maurice, | 
firſt of which commanded the King's Navy, bel 
obliged in the Year 1650 to leave the Coaſts of /" 
land, where they could no longer continue in Safet 
Bate, p. failed into the River of Lisbon. They were no ſoon 
196 come there, than a Fleet from the Parliament ar 
ved in the Mouth of the Tagus, and immediately 


Admiral demanded of the King of Portugal the 0 


live 
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but u ery of the Ships commanded by Prince Rupert, 1654. 
2 ing that they belonged to the Common- wealth of 
— gland. This Demand extremely embarraſſed the 


ing. He had made an Alliance with the King of 
41 but on the other Hand England was then the 
clared Enemy of that King, and Don Jobn in this 


il wow 
ean ti! 


oP | onjuncture was under a neceſſity of declaring either 
ak ton r one or the other. Reaſons of State required of 
is "Jn a Declaration for the Parliament, but Honour 
im Wd Hoſpitality as ſtrongly pleaded for a Protection 
ay 2 che Ships of a confederate King which were come Clarend. 


r Refuge to Portugal. This Queſtion was ſtrong- VI. 
debated in his Council. The greateſt Part of the 
embers adviſed him to give up the Intereſts of a 
ing drove from his Kingdoms, and in no Conditi- 


ompli | 
> Wheth 
Violatic 


oo to do any thing either to his Prejudice or Advan- 
Prion. and by this Step to gain the Friendſhip of a 
1 dwerful Common- wealth, from which he might ex- 


& great Aſſiſtance againſt Spain: Whereas in de- 
ring againſt the Parliament, he would 3 en- 
ge himſelf in freſh Difficulties, at a time when all 
Forces were but juſt ſufficient to repel the Attacks 
Spain, But the King, by his Reaſons and Autho- 
ty, brought the Council to a Reſolution of pro- * 
cting the King of England's Ships: Purſuant to this 


the In 


ore Du 
ſſed hin 
1ce of 
ceſtors! 


d him eſolution a Squadron was immediately equipped of 
had rteen Men of War, to join Prince Rupert's Fleet. 
Ky he two Squadrons failed together with Deſign to 


pht the Engliſh, if they were found between the two 
apes . For the Portugueſe Squadron had Orders to 
no farther, that the King's Intention might ap- 


> engagt 
harles 4 


oundat ar to be no other than ſecuring the Entrance into 
ice, "We Tagus. Upon the Advice which the Engliſh Ad- 
4 5 ral received of this Junction, he made off into the 
its ol Wain. But to revenge himſelf for the Protection 
in 7 anted to Prince Rupert's Fleet, he fell upon that 
no ö 


Portugal returning ſrom Brazile, and took fit- 
n Ships. The approach of Winter obliging him 


nent ar 
liately ! 
ö 0 2 . 

al wy ? Cape Finiftere and Cape St. Vincent. 


H 4 to 
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1654. to return to England, the two Princes Palatine g 
clear and ſailed to America, after they had 55 


Occaſion to a ſort of Rupture between Englan 


not ſigned till two Years afterwards in 1656. 


The King's When Charles II. arrived in France, after his n 
Condition raculous Eſcape from the Battle of Worceſter, he li 


in France. 


Clarend, in the greateſt Indigence, not having wherewithal 
VI. p. 426. ſupport himſelf, The Court of France was perk 


ly unconcerned at his Neceſſities, whether deſirou 


keep fair with Cromwell, or in view of a ſtrict Al 


ance with him, or through dread of his declaring 


Favour of Spain, However that be, the Kin 
Condition was deplorable. He had even the NM 
tification to ſee Monſieur de Bourdeaux, who till ü 
had been his Reſident in England, appointed A 
baſſador by the French Court, upon CromwelPs be 
declared Protector. This Alteration convinced! 
King that France was haſtening into an Allia 
with Cromcell, and that this Treaty would be | 
lowed with a Requeſt to him to depart the Kingde 


This put him upon preventing this Compliment, 


letting Cardinal Mazarin know that he intendeC 


withdraw; which was welcome News to the Cari 


To facilitate the execution of his Deſign, the Ca 


nal promiſed him the Arrears of a Penſion ot 


Thouſand Livres a Month, which had been grail 


but never exactly paid, and the continuance of! 
ſame, as long as he ſhould be out of France. At! 


ſame time the King received another 1mall Rel 


waich enabled him to dilcharge his Debts. Pr 


ſi (tl 


Portugal. To make up this Difference it was th 
the King of Portugal had diſpatched to London u 
Conde de Penaguaio, the Situation of his Affairs fry 
a War with Spain which had continued thirte 
Years, not ſuffering him to remain in a State of Hi 
tility with the Common-wealth of England. It u 
very probable for this ſame Reaſon that he declin 
recalling his Ambaſſador after the Execution of] 
Pantaleon Sa: And perhaps this Accident retard: 
the Peace between England and Portugal, which! 
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ypert arrived ſafely at. Nantes with the Fleet, after 1654 


had loſt his Brother Maurice in a Storm, Beſides, rs —_— 


lat the Ships were extremely damaged, and the „ies in 
ing in no Condition to repair them, he was in France. 
reat want of Money, which determined him to ſell = King 
ze Ships with all their Tackling. Cardinal Maza- 2 


Ships he 


» was the Purchaſer, though after a very ſordid brought. 
anner, if we may believe the Lord Clarendon ; but The Prince 
wever he paid him the Money without delay. 27, 


. : - d | 
frer that Prince Rupert repaired to Paris, and — 


king leave of the King, withdrew into Germany. and the 
he King, after he had received the Money, left Pa- Ning re- 


„ and made choice of Cologne for the Place of his 3 


etreat, where he continued many Years. Clarend. 
The King before he left France ſent Wilmot, now VI. p. 522. 


ade Earl of Rocheſter, his Envoy to the Emperour, Ibid. 5 12. 


d ſome other Princes of Germany, to procure ſome | 
ſtance in Money. He even applied to the Pope by Baker, p. 
e Mediation of Cardinal de Retz, and it is pretend- . 

, that to make this Negotiation ſucceed, the Car- 


Inal prevailed with him to change his Religion, and 


tivately received his Abjuration. At leaſt, Dr. p. 74- 


urnet in the Hiſtory of his own Times aſſures us, 


it the King embraced the Catholick Religion be- 


re he quitted France, where he returned no more 


ter the time I am ſpeaking of. But others, who 
pon better Information, they think, aſſign this 
hange to the Year 1659. 
While the King was overwhelmed with Adverſity, 
'omwell was honoured, reſpected, and feared by all 
e Powers of Europe, being equally courted by all. 
England his Enemies durſt not look up ; Scotland 
as entirely ſubdued, and Ireland reduced to the laſt 
xtremity, But before we return to the Affairs of 
gland, it will be neceſſary briefly to relate what 
led in Ireland and Scotland to the Middle of the Affairs of 


ear 1654. Ireland. 


After Cromwell's departure out of Ireland in the 3 
* . . p. 479. 
tar 1650, Ireton, his Son- in-Law, who commanded gate, p. 


ere as his Deputy, treated the 1ri/þ Rebels, ** 173. 
ell 
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3654. fell into his Hands, with great Severity, the Path put! 
ment having ordered no Mercy to be ſhewn to wiſh 

one. But this was not capable to bring the Iriþ x * 

was 


an Union with the Marquiſs of Ormond. On ch 
contrary, a Zeal for their Religion by the Influer 
and Perſwaſion of their Monks and Clergy, mal 


ties to 


them irreconcileable to all Thoughts of Submit! 

to a Proteſtant Commander. This carried them eat they 

to Conſpiracies againſt the Life of the Marquiſs, a Ithorize 

in an Inſurrection at Limerick, excited by a Monk, Marq 

was very near being killed. At laſt the Iriſh Popifi Hon, © 

Biſhops in a full Aſſembly publiſhed a Declaratio ſal heig 

with a Proteſt, that they would have no manner Binſt hi 

Communion with Hertzicks, nor pay any Oe Seat 

dience to the Marquiſs of Ormond. In Confeques joviehlt: 

of this, they required him to reſign his Comm J! 

into the Hands of a Catholick, on whom they coll Unde 

The Mar- better rely. The Marquiſs thus expoſed to! ticular 

Ses Suſpicions and treacherous Deſigns of the Iriſh, : [patchec 

rmon . . 5 5 5 arned h 

Love: Ire. utterly incapable to reſtore the King's Affairs int l 

land. Kingdom, left the Marquiſs of 'C!-nrickard Lieut d the N 

nant, and retired into France, from whence he! the K 

companied the King to Cologne. reaty W. 

Ireton's Treton being taken off by the Plague in 1651, Js of C. 

Death. : A a 7 ted him 

Parliament put their Forces in Ireland under t 1 

Command of Lieutenant-General Edmond Ludlow, dio by 

great Republican, and one of Charles the Firſt's Judge y Notic 

The Dale The 1riſhþ were not more obedient to the M. fincapa 

ef Lorain quiſs of Clenrickard than they had been to the Mk ormed | 

- 57 „ quiſs of Ormond, The Catholick Clergy, and t tre. I 

be whole Province of Ulſter, refuſed all Dealings z 0 1! 

their Go. the Engliſh under the Command of the Marquil e to th 

N though he was a Catholick. It was ſufficient that ne grew 
VI. p 430, had received his Commiſſion from a Proteſtant, | 
470. render him odious. A certain Number of Men wt 

therefore choſen to form a Council for the Admin, The Lo 

ſtration of their Affairs. This Council judged it I gan 

ar to call into their Aſſiſtance a Foreign Cate Ferien 

ick Prince, who might be capable to head tht hor re 

not the 
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Path d put him in Poſſe ſſion of the Government of their 1654. 
| 10 They caſt their Eyes upon the Duke of Lorrain Bate, p. 
On bo was then at Bruſſels, and reſolved to ſend De- 77. 
over ies to treat with him. This Reſolution being ta- 

„ men, the Marquiſs of Clenrickard was applied to for a 

brilſe mmiſſion to the Deputies, from an Apprehenſion 

em * at they could meet with no good Reception if not 

i . {pthorized by the King's Governour in Ireland. But 


e Marquiſs did not care to grant any ſuch Com- 
ifion, till he knew the King's Pleaſure. This Re- 
al heightened the Animoſities already conceived 
bainſt him. He was exclaimed againſt by them to 
e greateſt degree, and their Deputies were ſent 
withſtanding all his Oppoſitions *®. The Duke of 
rrain 1 it not proper to engage himſelf in 
e Undertaking, without better Information in ſome 
rticulars which it concerned him to know. He 
ſpatched a certain Abbot into Jreland, who having 
ned that the Iriſo Affairs were almoſt deſperate, 
d the Negotiation undertaken without the Conſent 
the King's Lieutenant, refuſed to come to any Rejet*s the 
reaty with them. The Jriſb enraged with the Mar- Mer. 

ſs of Clenrickard for oppoſing their Deſign, perſe- 

ted him ſeveral ways, and at laſt, treated with 

dle by the Means of a certain Monk, without 

Notice taken of the Marquiſs, who ſeeing him- 

f incapable to do any thing for the King's Service, 

ormed him of what was done, and deſired leave to 
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1 tire. The Ling eaſily granted his Requeſt, as ſee- 
lings ui, no likely Means to fave Ireland, and left the 
Marqui > to their own Meaſures, whoſe Affairs from this 


nt that © grew daily more hopeleſs, 


I 


eſtant, | 
Men we 
> Admin. The Lord Clarendon ſays, after he had been inveighed againſt 
ved it d b great Virulency, he could not withſtand the Importunity of 
ge Aſſembly of confederate Catholicks, but gave his Credentials 


gn Cat\Mthe Perſon recommended to him. However, the Commiſſio- 
ead the were reſolved to follow the Inſtructions of the Aſſembly, 
zo 29t the Marguiſs's, Clarend. VI. p. 469, 470. 
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laces, Forces, Arms or Leaders to deliver them 1654. 
om the Yoke of the Englih. On the other Hand, 


ol. | 


that th 
: Forcs 


ty of ne Lords and Gentlemen of the King's Party till 
arbaritgept in the High-lands with ſome Troops under the 
roteſtuMommand of the Earl of Glencarn, But theſe Troops, 


on then 
e Exc 
e a Hu 
the 8 


either well armed nor diſciplined, were defeated by 
olonel Morgan. Nevertheleſs, with the broken 
emains of their Troops they ſtill ſtood upon the 
defenſive in ſome inacceſſible Places, where it was 


of t poſſible to attack them. Bur at laſt Diſcord a- 
lies wii ing among them, they ſaw themſelves under the 
try wefWeceſſity of ſending to the King for Colonel Mid- 
ovince eon, and obtained his Conſent. On the Arrival of 


iddleton, Glencarn quitted and made his own Peace. 
iddleton kept up the Remains of this Party about a 
ear longer, and then was obliged to forſake it, be- 
g ſenſible it was out of his Power to do any great 
rvice for the King in that Country. It is time now 


and we 
le the 
ventur 
.. 
en to! 


Part ¶ return to the Affairs of England. 

he Nai The Inſtrument of Government running that a Par- Cromwell 
darancef ment was to aſſemble the 3d of September, Crom- call, a 
who g called one on that Day. But in his Writs for _— 


cell,! 
cars at 
or, 


e Election of Members, there was an expreſs Pro- Baker, p. 


ibition againſt electing any Perſons, or their Sons, 623. 


ho had born Arms for the King; and this was Clarend. 
VI. p.237- 


unctually obeyed. A new Regulation was like- 
iſe made to proportion the Number of Repreſen- 
es to the largeneſs of the Cities and Counties, 
d to aſſign to each its Share to the Expences of 
e Government. This Regulation, as juſt in itſelf, 
et with a general Approbation “. * 

e 


10 * By the gth and 1oth Articles of the Inſtrument of Govern- 
wou Went (which ſee in Whit. Mem. p. 552.) it was provided, that 
ie Aﬀe de Perſons to be choſen in England and Wales ſhould not exceed 
re mad Hundred. Thoſe for Scotland and Ireland (for the Three 
ngdoms united in one Common-wealth) were to be Thirty for 
ach Kingdom. Then the Perſons to be choſen in England and 
ale; were to be in a certain Proportion there ſet down at large. 
Proportion, which it would have been well for England, had it 
en er kept to, the little inſignificant Boroughs being omit- 
d, and the number of the Knights of the Shire increaſed from 
vur to Twelve, according to the Extent of the County. 
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1654. The Parliament being aſſembled, Cromwell opal om Fr 
His Perch ed the Sefſion with a Speech in the Painted Chani puld ne 
30 Sep- where the Houſe attended on him. He brit air, h 
tember. touched upon the Diſorders of the preceeding G; chend 

vernment, and endeavoured to juſtifie this which „ Ven the 
eſtabliſhed in its Room. After having aſſured n! 
Members of his good and upright Intentions, he MPIched 
preſented his Services done for the Nation ſince t called 
diſſolution of the long Parliament, and told .. Spee 

that he had called a free Parliament agreeably to frſt S 

Deſires of all good Exgliſb-men; to which he add Com. 
that he by no Means pretended to be their Mage Te 
but the Companion nd Sharer of their Labour, nd that 
Cromwell hoped from this Parliament, free eſtab] 
deed in all other Reſpects but that of the excluſion! ch the 
the Royaliſts, who could not have been admit they W 
with Safety, a Confirmation of his Protectorial Me e 

nity, which, from ſo free a Parliament, would fi nd a G 

Lenthal the Mouths of his Enemies. Upon his own rec“ P 
— mendation Lentbal, Speaker of the long Parliames nt in th 
was Choſen again to that Poſt. It appeared ve 1 % 

ſoon that the Parliament had a great number of Men "i * 

bers who were Enemies of Tyranny, and from i,” and 

long Parliament in which they had ſerved, had in 4 * wh 

bibed Maxims quite contrary to thoſe which Cronu ee 

Crom- deſired to eſtabliſh. The firſt Thing propoſed ww 4 
wel' —_— the 2 3 had 5 them; oF, 

1:fiones, Queſtion unexpected by Cromwell. In all appeanu -- 

— it was the Deſign of his Enemies by this, Ny otwith 
VI. p. 497, mortal Blow to his Authority in a deciſion of 

being Imaginary and Illegal, as indeed it was. Pi 
haps too the Parliament had a Thought to graſp t 
Sovereign Power into their own Hands, thou 
convened by an unlawful Authority. Cromwell hi 
ſelf had given them an Inſtance of what could 
done with the help of Force. But as he had 
Friends, as well as Enemies, in the Houſe, he fou 
Means to waſte their Time by the Oppoſition t. 
met with from the Party of the Army-Officers 
ſome others who had eſpouſed his Intereſt, my 

1 10 


1655. for its continuance by the Inſtrument of Goven 
ment *, namely, on the 22d of January. At the 
ſolution he told the Members that he was acquainy 
with their Deſigns, and knew that ſeveral amon 
them had engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt the 6 


vernment. 


Plots a- 
ainſt the 


rotector. 


oned a Conſpiracy which was now ready to break o 
Though he had not come to the Knowledge of 
the Particulars, he knew however in general that: 
Inſurrection was intended in ſeveral Places, and 
had the Names of ſome of the principal A 
Clarend. Two Days after the Diſſolution of the Parliame 
VI. p. Soo. Major Wildman was arreſted by his Order, and 
Declaration was found upon him, ſetting forth! 
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It was not without Foundation that he men 


| dr the 1 
Reaſons which ought to engage the Exgliſb to take! lit 71 
Arms againſt Cromwell. Some others, both k 5 wy 
publicans and Royaliſts, were apprehended on We. "I 
ſame Occaſion. & of 
Deen After the King's Retirement to Cologne, he recon. 
laid for frequent Exprefles from his Friends, informing la. ora 
ewo Inſur- of the general Diſcontent which Cromwell's Gg , 
reftions- . 1 £ 
Ib. p. 337- ment had raiſed, and that no Opportunity cou. Kin 
| more favourable to incourage a general Riſing. 33 
Information from the Royaliſts, ſo far as it conc}... Ki. 
Errour of ed the general Diſcontent, was certainly true. d priv; 
. #he Regan they went upon a falſe Principle, which had often i. 

4 fs. . 1 n . r as P 
ceived Charles I. and now likewiſe deceived ti cron 
This Principle was, That all who were uneaſie Hr of 
the preſent Government were diſpoſed to ſerve! ny of 8 
King, and reſtore him without any Condition. Nera! 
true indeed, the Presbyterians were willing to Meir Pris 
the King reſtored, provided it could be on the Ta. 
granted by the King his Father in the Treaty bein 
Newport, that is, with the Reſtraint of the Roi: 1... 
Fos On the 

les of 
By the VIIIth Article of the Inſtrument of Government 3p” ::// ( 
Parliament was not, during the Space of ſive Months, to be t toge 

counted from the Day of their firſt meeting, to be adjow ore 

prorogued or diſſolved without their own Conſent. l * my 
Mem. p. 583. Bo 
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Goven power, and the Maintenance of the Presbyterian Go- 16353. 
the M emment in the Church. But there was no likelihood 

quam hat Charles II. when reſtored to Power and Liberty, ; 
amo oold grant the ſame Conditions which had been ac- 


the G pied by Charles I. under Conſinement. On the 
ther Hand, *tis alſo true, that in general, Indepen- 


> Meng; Anabaptiſts, in a Word, all the zealous Re- 
reak ou, 1/ican5, were become Enemies to Cromevell from 
0 — e Moment of his ſeizing the Government, and that 
1 chat: 


e Army itſelf was not without a Party ag inſt 
im. But nothing was farther from theſe Men's 
houghts, than reſtoring the King to his Throne; 
nd yet the Royaliſts perſuaded themſelves that all 
romtoell's Enemies, would with Emulation labour 
rr the King's Reſtoration, as if there was no poſſi- 
Ility of being an Enemy to the Protector, without 
Ing at the ſame time devoted to the King. Upon 
Foundation it was, that they formed the Pro- 
ct of a Riſing in the Meſt, and of another. in the 
brth, not making any doubt of the Army's join- 


and] 

Acto 
arliame 
r, and 
forth t 
o take! 
both Ik 
d ont 


e recent 


ming ggg, or at leaſt ſuffering them to act undiſturbed a- 
s Gove if Cromwell, This Project was communicated to 
y cou. King, and had his Approbation, and the Day 
ſing. pointed for the execution was the 8th of April, 


it eon he King diſpatched the neceſſary Commiſſaries, 
rue. d privately conveyed himſelf into Zealand to be as 


d often Mar as poſſible to England if the Undertaking ſhould 
ved tig crowned with Succeſs, At the {ame time Wilmot 
12 ar! of Rocheſter repaired ſecretly to London in Com- 
O 1erVe 


ny of Sir Joſeph Nag ſtaſt, who had been a Major- 

tncral in the Army of the late King. At London 

eir Friends were conſulted, and it was reſolved to 

t Mag ſaſt at the Head of the Riſing, which was 

be in the et, and the Earl of Rocheſter of that in 

e North. | 

On the Day appointed Wagſtaff came within two Salisbury 
les of Salisbusy, where he found Perruddock, a fie. 


ition. 
ing to 
n the Tel 

Treat) 


the R 


82 Baker . 
pyernmen f Gentleman, Jones, Grove and ſome others 3 P 
aths, to de +: together to the number of about two Hundred TN 
be adjow® — OWN bo * gf 2 
ö ec. Wich this ſmall Force they entred Salisbury 
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1655- without any Oppoſition. For as it was then be th 
time of the Aſſizes, little Notice was taken who but r 

what Perſons came into the City; the Market-Pla had p 

was immediately ſeized, and the Gates of the Ciy Th 

ſhur. Aſter this the Judges were ſeized, with tl conce 

Sheriff, and were in great danger of being hang: Imme 

for their refuſal to proclaim the King, who notwith one ot 
ſtanding was proclaimed. But ſoon after the Hf from 
ſpirators perceiving that the Inhabitants remaꝗ Tr. 

ras up in their Houſes, without ſhowing any to Tran: 
wardneſs to join them, they loſt their Courage, bende 
the City, and retired weſtward. A Troop of Horki the D. 
accidentally quartered in the Neighbourhood, pull the A 

The Cen- ſued and inſpired fuch Terrour into them, that ain. 
ſpirators their Approach they laid down their Arms. / We 
. Haff luckily made his eſcape; but Penruddock, M dinal 7 
Three of and Grove were taken. The firſt was beheaded, gun in 
them ex*- the other two hanged. Notwithſtanding the gef Ez 
. Hopes the Royals had conceived of a general of Fa 
mth ſing throughout the Kingdom, yet the People Carle, 
where attempted any Thing to favour the Eu deal of 
prize. It is impoſſible to gueſs what would any rea 
been the Behaviour of the Army, ſince there was nothing 
neceſſity of their being aſſembled, this Affair bei had co 
terminated in two or three Days. One Remark Houſe 
be made of what commonly happens on theſe Oc from Z 
ſions, which is, that the Managers of ſuch Undztween 7 
takings keeping Company for the moſt part o Power i 

with Men of their own Party, eaſily perſuade thenWQquired. 
ſclves that all the World is in the Sentiments WiWſtead of 

thoſe with whom they converſe, wherein they Hing the 
frequently miſtaken, This was, as it were, the Prince: 
culiar Weakneſs of the Royaliſis, of which the Lender th 
of Clarendan's Hiſtory furniſhes many Inſtances. Mccceſſor? 
The Deſign The Riſing which was to be in the North vaniirance to 
n ed before it was well begun. The Earl of Rock"W'ied his 
comes ta repaired to the County of Tort, where he four the Ball: 
raking. ſome Gentlemen ſufficiently zealous for the KingWuit equa 
Service. But after an examination and inquiry W- ower © 


Which n 
Vor., 


what they were capable to undertake and exec 
1 
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1en be thought it not proper to enter upon Action there, 1655. 
rho but returned to the King with the Account of what 


et- PR had paſſed. 


he City The King, fallen from the Hope which he had Manning, 
with tal conceived of this Aﬀair, returned back to Celgene. _ 
hang Immediately after his Arrival, it was diſcovered that a 
notwith one of his Domeſticks named Manning, lately come Clarend. | 
he Co from Vngland, held a ſecret Correſpondence with VI. k. 5620 
e main Tburlo, CromwelPs Secretary, and let him into the OY p- 
any fol Tranſactions of the King's Court. He was appre- . 
age, i hended and ſhot to Death in a Caſtle belonging to 

f Ho the Duke of Newbourg. It is now time to ſpeak of 

d, pu the Affairs which Cromwell! had with France and 

that Hain. 

s. Va We have ſeen in the Reign of Charles I. that Car- Afar: be- 
ck, „ dinal Richelieu had ſome Concern in the Troubles be- en 


ded, gun in Scotland in the Year 1637, from which thoſe ond Sap 
he glei of England were. afterwards produced. The Court latd. © 
neral Mot France all along ſeemed to eſpouſe the Intereſt of 
eople ul Caries I. during his Life, and pretended to a good 
ie Ente deal of Merit on that Score, but never afforded him 


uld any real Aſſiſtance. Cardinal Richelieu believed that 


re was Mnothing promiſed better Succeſs to the Scheme he 
air bei bad contrived for the reducing the Power of the 
mark u Houſe of Auſtria, than the preventing any Aſſiſtance 
eſe Oc from England to Spain in the. Quarrel depending be- 
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4th vai 
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he foul 


the King 


1quiry Ik 


d czech 


tween France and that Kingdom, as the Ballance of 
Power in Europe, and the Intereſts of England re— 
quired. For this Purpoſe that able Miniſter, in— 
ſtead of aſſiſting Charles I. thought only of foment- 
ing the Troubles of England, and diſtreſſing that 
Prince at Home. Cardinal Mazarin his Succeſſor, 
under the Minority of Louis XIV. followed his Pre— 
deceſſor's Maxims, and never gave any real Aſſiſ- 
lance to Charles. But it may be ſaid, that he car- 
ed his Politicks too far, ſince inſtead of keeping 
the Ballance between the King and Parliament in a 
juſt equality, he put it, by his Management, in the 
Power of the Parliament to riſe to a Superiority, 
which might in the End greatly turn to the Preju- 

dice 
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1655. dice of France, After the Death of Charles I. the 
Common-wealth of England grew ſo Potent that it 
was in vain now to endeavour to reduce its Power, 
eſpecially as France was then engaged in a War with 
Spain, If France had come into the Intereſt of Charlz 
II. ſhe would have run the Risk of ſecing the Par. 
liament enter into a League with Spa/”, which in 
that Conjuncture was not to be hazarded, For thi 
Reaſon the Intereſts of Charles II. were abandoned 
by France, and all his Aſſiſtance from thence was a 
Penſion too inconfiderable for his Subſiſtence. And 
even this was allowed him with the greateſt Secrecy 
to give no Jealouſie to the Parliament. The Eg 
liſh were ſo little afraid of France, that in the Year 
1652 their Navy made no Scruple of falling upon th: 
French Fleet, ſent to the Relief of Dunkirk then be 
ſieged by the Spaniards, and taken by them the ſame 
Year. Notwithſtanding this Afront, France neg: 
lected not to ſend an Ambaſſador to the Parliament 
to deſire their Friendſhip. Cromwell after his AG 
vancement to the Proteforate, held, for ſome tim, 
the two Crowns of France and Spain in ſuſpence, e 
qually flattering both Kingdoms with Hopes of tht 
Friendſhip of England. But it appeared afterward 
that he had only an Intention to amuſe Spain, having 
before reſolved upon an Alliance with France. 

Af ire l- Spain had given no more Aſſiſtance to Chart: | 
ewe'® than France. On the contrary, D. Alenzo de Carit 
England "a. | 
and spain. 7145» Ambaſſador from Spain in England, had math 
feſted a Partialiry for the Parliament, which wi 

looked upon by that Prince as a fort of Declarati 
againſt him. After the Death of Charles, the Kun 
of S/ ain paid great Regard to the Parliament, anc 
gave them no juſt Occaſion for War againſt hin 
All that Eng/ard could reproach him with was a K 
ception, and a very cold one, granted to Lord c 
tington and Mr. Hyde as Ambaſſidors from Chari 
II. but without entring into any Negotiation Wil 
them that might give any Jealouſie ro the Parll 
ment. The lole Deſign of tius Ambaſſy was top! 
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cure ſume Money from the Spaniſh Court for the 
Kir:“s SubMſtence, but with no Effect. The Mur— 
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Ower 5 
r al der of AicDam, the Parliament's Envoy at Madrid, by 
als po, 4nd the little Zeal ſhewn by the Court of 
Pa. Sito ring the Murderers to Puniſhment, might 
ichn ocher Subject of Complaint. But Things of 
or this Nature are liable to ſo many Diſcuſſions, that 
doned it i no caſie Matter to know whether it was in the 
was 1 King of 5197's Power to give the Parliament an en- 
ande Satisfaction. However that be, theſe Subjects of 
Secrecy ll Complaint were too trifiing to lay the Foundation 
ie £17 of War De:ween the two Nations. In the mean 
e ven time Cromwell, now made Protector, had no ſooner 
pon the concluded a Peace with Holland, than he formed the 
hen bel Dclign of falling upon Spain. The Motives to this Cromwell 
de fan War are not caſic to be gueſſed at. What ſeems reſolves 
ce neg: moſt probable is this; Cromwell, as I have obſerved 3 
liamen i before, had a defire to have his Protectorial Dignity Spain. 
his A which he received from the Officers of the Army 
je time confirmed by a Parliament. It concerned him there- 
ence, & fore firſt, to render tome ſignal Service to the State, 
s of tel to make his Ulurpation the more eaſily digeſted. 
rerward Secondly, As the Kingdom of Spain was then upon 
„ having the Decline, he perhaps was of Opinion that it would 
A be no Difficulty to make ſome Conqueſt upon that 
varia Crown, to render his Protectorate famous, and let 
ge Cari the Exgliſb ſee that his Views in raifing himſelf, ter- 
ad mam minated in a Deſire of being the more capable to 
lich wi ſerve the Republick, Thirdly, There is ſome ap- 
claracioMl pearance that Mazarin had a good Share in this De- 
the Ki ſign, in order to give a powerful Diverſion to Spain. 
jent, 1 However this be, Cromwell on his Advancement to 4 Deſien 
inſt hin the Protectorſhip equipped two Fleets, one under n SE. 
was a Rt the Command of Blake, ſent to the Mediterranean to con 
Lord Ci chaſtiſe the Corſairs of Algier, who made frequent VI p. 576. 
m1 Chard Seizures of the Engliſb Veſſels; the other under Penn, Daker, p. 
tion vi wich about five Thouſand Land-Soldiers commanded _ 
\e Pala by Venables *, The two laſt Commanders had ſealed wig, * 
as to pf 


CU 


* A Gentleman of a good Family in C4:ſhire. Clarend p. 576. 
3 Orders 
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till a prefixed time. 


go. But Venables, 


from it. 
from the Fright they were in, and to put the Town, 
:0 which they had returned, in a Poſture of Dt 
tence. The Exgliſb on their Arrival before Doming, 
found themſelves ſo fatigued by a long March, Hen. 
Famine and Thirſt, that they were eaſily repulſed 
and driven back to their Ships, after Numbers of ther 
| XMiſcarrie:, Men left dead and wounded upon the Iſland. 
| cores This Attempt miſcarrying, the E:g/l1h Fleet fai 
ef Taiuiai- ed away to Jamaica, and ſeized the Iſle with litt 
ca, Difficulty. Some Troops were left there, and after 
2 May. wards reinforced by Cromae!! in order to preler: 
_ P. this Conqueſt, and the Engliſh have ſince eſtabliſhe 
there a rich Colony. Venables was committed to tis 
Tower on his return to London, but ſoon diſcharged 
The War being declared by this unexpected Attemp 
upon the Spaniards, their King gave Orders for tit 
Effect; of Seizure of the Effects belonging to the Engli/s Met 
the Eng. Chants in Spain, and all other Countries under li 
liſh M/ Dominions, which cauſed conſiderable Damage 0 
chan. the Engl ſu. Nor did the Miſchief ſtop here; 1 


The King 
of Spain 
ſer: es the 


* 'Tis ſaid, Thomas Gage who had been a Prieſt, aud was con 
from the Meft-lndies, engaged him in this Deftign, by enn 
him an account of the Weakneſs as well as Riches of the Spas 
Burnet, p. 74. 


in thoſe Parts. 
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Orders from Cromce!l, which were not to be opened 
They ſailed from Portſmouth the 
24th of December, and after having kept ſome time 
at Sea, arrived at Barbadoes the zoth of March 16; 
The ſealed Order contained Inſtructions for their 
ſailing to the Iſle of Hiſpaniola, to render themſelve 
Maſters of St. Domingo the Capital of the Iſland 
CromwWwel”s Inſtructions for this Undertaking were ſo 
particular, and with ſuch Circumſtances, that it wa 
manifeſt they were drawn up by Men who had ; 
thorough Knowledge of the Country“. On ſight d 
the Exgliſb Fleet the Spaniards fled out of St. Donis 
inſtead of landing his Troop 
within a Mile of the Place, as his Inſtructions d. 
refed, ſailed and landed them ſome Miles diſtant 
This gave the Inhabitants time to recover 
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»pened y this War ſo unjuſtly entred into, the Englih for- 1655. 
uth the Nited the Spaniſh Trade; which transferred to the 

e time U, helped them to repair the Loſſes ſuſtained in 

1655, ihe laſt War. 


r ther Wi The War with Spain was immediately followed by Pate 
mlelve peace concluded with France, and proclaimed at made with 
INand, don the 23d of Oftober, The making of this France, 


x | 23d Odo- 
were ſo Peace was attended with no Difficulty, as Lance was pe, 


it vu iling to forget the Injurics reccived from the I- C arend. 
had % in the Year 1652. Nothing therefore remained 12 5#r. 

ſight oo be done more than the renewing of antient Trea— 8 2 
Domi Nes, which was made very eaſie after Cromwell's De- 

Troop{Wlaration againſt Spain *, 

ons d Beſides the Inſurrections and Confpiracies from Crbmwell 


_ diſtant 


he Cavaliers and Presbyterians, Cromwell had other . 
ed wih E- 


recover Bears from the Male- contents of his own Faction. „ 
Town BW he Service of theſe Men had been faithful and uſe- 

of De. l to him while his Deſigns were concealed, but they 

Doming ere exceedingly provoked at their being made 

„ Heat, Fools to his private Ambition. The Republicans were 
repulle(Wicenſed againſt him for his ſubverting their Model 


of ther Government, not leſs ſacred to them, than was 


he Covenant to the Presbyteriaus. So that Crom 
y procuring himſelf to be inveſted with the Pro- 
ctorſhip, had offended them no leſs than he had 
one the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, It was no caſie 


leet fail 
th litte 
d after 


preleri' Batter to curb three Parties, which if they could 
able Wave been brought to unite, would have been ſtrong 
| to ti!Wnough to ruin him. But he well knew ſuch an U- 
charge ion was not eaſie to be effected, and yet it was not 
pn poſſible that particular Men of each Party might 
for dhe 


ombine for his Deſtruction, whether openly or in 
mnvate, The Army was his only Support, and even 


Mer 


nder | 


nage VS * This Confederacy was dearly purchaſed on the Part of Eng- 
re; TOP", for by it the Ballance of the two Crowns of France and 

gg was deſtroyed, and a Foundation laid for the future Great- 
"WH of the French, to the ur ſpeakable Prejudice of all S in 
eral, and of the Eng Nation in particular, whoſe loteteſt it 
deen bitherto accounted to maintain that Equality as near as 
by chu ent be. Lale us Mem. Vol. II. p. 559. 


14 theſe, 


ook X. 
Thou 
D 1UPPO! 
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1655, theſe, as appears from Ludloto's Memoirs, who we 
his moſt inveterate Enemies were Republicans, wi 


hated him mortally. Nay, there was great |ik{c!t, 
lihdod, that had he been obliged to draw the We of he 
diſperſed Army together, and the Officers ccf by | 
have come to an Underſtanding with one anotleky, wit 
he would not have remained Maſter. As to 6 ling 81 
Royaliſls, he never wanted Pretences to perſecu a Con! 
them, which likewiſe ſuited with the Humours Mere w 
Intereſts of all the other Parties. Then for the aim th 
bytcrians, the keeping them under was an Obligati ing any 

upon both Cavaliers and Independents, as both ] (don. 
aſſured that they were their Enemies, and had to has 
better Treatment to expect from them ſhould thifMjolence 
ever come again into Play, than they had exe quence: 
enced from Cromwell, But the rigid Republicans v call 
his moſt dreaded Enemies, becauſe he had not x wing | 
Pretence againſt them. Their Complaints ag ere dif 

him were the more juſt, and inſpired then wit: ſolved 
greater freedom of finding fault with his Mean end, an 
as he had put himſelf at their Head under the iv {cure 
ous Colour of the publick Good, and yet 4M The P 
ded them till they had become the Inſtruments g of th 
his private Elevation. Wherefore, to hold all tion. T 

Parties in Subjection, he divided England into ele Hoſed to 
Diſtricts, and cſtabliſhed in every one Officers, Won in ge 
Conflitutres WHOM he gave the Title of Major-Cenerals, with, ent wh 
Major-Ge- almoſt abſolute Power, the better to qualify tire eaſil 
nerals., to prevent any Inſurrections, which might at ſuppo! 
October. time happen in the Counties, In this Eſtabliſh. Bur 
his principal View was to keep the Republica e Con 

Awe, though the Cavaliers were the pretended ViWho is t 

caſion of it. Theſe Major-Generals roſe into U{Wonmons, 
Tyrants, and oppreſſed the People in ſuch a mi lecting 
ner, that Cromwell at laſt ſaw himſelf under 2 \Mompole; 
ceſſity of reducing their Power within nar:0entative, 

: Bounds . N rtifices 

T hou? 
* Bate makes the number of Diſtricts to be 14 The . 

Generals were Kelſey, Goff, Desborrow, Fleetwood, Skippon "Wit Butler, 


iWitenan!: 
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Though Cromwell was inclined by his Ambition 1658. 


J. XIII 


ho wer 


's, W ſupport by Force the Dignity he had procured to — 
eat felt, nevertheleſs the Abſurdity was too palpa- parlja- 
ie Who e of hoping to exerciſe an Authority conferred on ment. 


'S coul 
anotie! 
8 £0 tb 
perſecu 
OUrs u 


im by Men inveſted with no lawful Power. He 
w, without any Difficulty, that this was the never- 
ling Spring from which had flowed all the Plots 
nd Conſpiracies againſt his Perſon and Government. 
here was not one Law in bring by which he could 


the Pr uniſh the Conſpirators, as his Dignity, far from ha- 
bligati ing any ſolid Foundation, was indeed a pure Uſur- 
»th tion. On ſuch Occaſions therefore it was neceſſa- 
1 had: 


to have recourſe to a Tyrannical Power, and ſuch 
olences might produce in the End very ill Con- 
quences. For a Remedy to this Inconvenience, he 
ad called a free Parliament, in expectation of 
ing his Authority confirmed; but his Views 


zuld th 
J expef 
Cans We 

not a 


s aguß ere diſappointed. A Parliament therefore he was 
Wit: folved to have, on which he ſhould be able to de— 


Mea! ur 
the iv 
yer geil 
11eCnNtS 0 


J all thi 


end, and whoſe Authority he would make uſe of 

d ſecure and eſtabliſh his own. 

The Parliament, according to the natural mean- Refleflions 
g of the Word, is the Repreſentative of the Na- n Par- 
on. The Deciſions and Laws made there, are ſup- “en. 


to cle: oled to be conformable to the Sentiments of the Na- 
thcers, Won in general. The Reſpect, Veneration and Attach— 
„wich ent which the Engli/þ have for Parliaments are there- 
lify ure eaſily accounted for, when it is conſidered that 
of "= ſupporting them, they maintain their own Liber- 
LONLINMG 


y. But this ſuppoſes a Parliament in the way which 
he Conſtitution requires, compoſed of the King, 
ho is the Head, and the two Houſes of Lords and 
onNmons, with the entire Liberty to theſe Jaſt of 
lecting their own Members. A Parliament thus 
ompoled may truly be called the Nation's Repre- 
ntatives. It is not neceſſary here to obſerve that 
Artifices, Intrigues and Cabals have ſometimes al- 
| tered 


ublican 
ended 0 

Into Ul 
ch a mi 
der a Nt 
 nariov 


T hou! 


The M. 
hippo, "> Butler, Berry, Worſeley, Lambert, Berkflead, who was alſo 
leutenant of the Tower. 
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1656. tered this happy Conſtitution, Frequent Inſtan, 
before given in the courſe of this Hiſtory put tj 
Matter out of all doubt. We have ſeen Parliames 
void of all Attention to the Good of their County 
devote themſelves entirely to the Will of the Pring 
By others Kings have been depoſed or ſtripped of thi 
moſt lawful Prerogatives. But without going furth 
back, let us only reflect on the Tranſactions of t\ 
late Reign, particularly from the Month of Des 
ber 1648. A Parliament reduced by Force and . 
lence to leſs than a Hundred Members, brought f 
Sovereign to the Scaffold, aboliſhed the Houſe 1 
Lords, deſtroyed Monarchy, changed the Goven 
ment inte a Common-wealth, and inveſted then 
ſelves with the Supreme Authority, under the ſpe 
ous Pretence of their repreſenting the Nation, thous 
without King and Houſe of Peers. And yet, thouy 
the Conſtitution was quite over-turned, though ti 
Name of Parliament, one would have thought, ſho 
not have miſled the People, the venerable Nan 
was ſtill made uſe of to force Obedience, on a grout 
leſs Suppoſition, that an Aſſembly with only! 
Name was inveſted with all the Authority of a Pa 
liament legally convened. Upon this Foundatia 
the Tyrants of the Nation pretended a Power! 
enact Laws, to Ordain, to Decree, in as ampl: 
manner as could have been done by a Parliamen 


pk X 
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e of af 


compleat in all its Forms. I ſhall not ſtay to ll the! 

poſe the Extravagance of this Pretenſion. It is ntenan- 
dent, that the Perſons who extolled it the moWMtinuaric 
were not altogether ſatisfied with it; but as noeme D. 

ther Foundation was to be had, the Fabrick vW"!:2ve, 

erected upon this, as little ſolid and ſafe as it ws. WF Ships 

Upon CromwvelPs Authority was not at all better Wk two 
Crom- ported. His Uſurpation was ſo evident, that a VWs Adio 
8 4% muſt have wilfully ſhut his Eyes not to fee it. % Ad 
„ himſelf was ſo convinced of it, that he had tried his Flee 
have his Power confirmed by a free Parliament, been ta 

the only Way left to make him eaſie in the Exer"M!/mouth, 


of it. But failing of Succeſ, he continued where 
Wi 
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Inſtana ; that is to ſay, inveſted with a Dignity from 1656, 
put nds which had no Power to beſtow it. The Au- 
liamerity of a Parliament therefore appeared to him 
Count olutely Neceſſary to confirm him in his own. 
> Print as he had felt by Experience what was to be ex- 
| of ed from a free Pariiamerit, he was reſolved to 
g furth one which might be more at command. He iſ- 
s of ad out Writs accordingly for the meeting of a 
f Den Flament on the 17th of September; but his Mea- 


and Vi 
ught ü 
Houſe ! 

Goven 
>d then 
he ſpet 
1, thous 
L, thoug 
ough th 
it, ſhou 
le Nam 
a groun 


only | 
of a Pi 


s were ſo well taken, that though the People 

to enjoy full Liberty in the choice of their Re- 
ſentatives, he made ſure of a Majority of Voices. 
ides, no Man was admitted to fit in the Houſe, 
o had not firſt engaged himſelf under his Hand, 
give no Diſturbance to the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
t. This Parliament, compoſed of the Repreſen- 
ves of the three Kingdoms, met on the Day ap- 
nted. But more than a Hundred Members re- 
ng to ſign the Engagement, were denied their 
ts in the Houſe. The reſt appeared from the firſt 
ment reſigned to the Commands of Cromeve!). 
Att was forthwith paſſed for renouncing the Title 
Charles Stuart, ſo they called the King, and this 


undatoy was ſigned by all the Members. By another ir 
Power declared High-Treaſon to attempt any thing a- 
ample it the Life of the Protector. In ſhort, in the 
\r[jamenſce of a few Months the Parliament liberally grant- 
y to ll the Money deſired by Cromwe!!, either for the 
It is Wintenance of the Army and Government, or the 
he moi tinuation of the War againſt Shai. 

as no Home Days before the Parliament met, Blake and 


brick Vi 


it was 


nague, their Admirals, falling in with Eight Spa- 
Ships returning from the Indies richly laden, 


etter K two of them, and ran ſome others aſhore. 
hat a M's Action was performed near Cadiz, where the 
e it. AE Admirals had long attended in expectation 
d tried Wis Fleet. Cromee!! ordered the two Ships that 


ament, 
e Exell 


Whete 
Ws 


been taken to be brought into the Harbour of 
mouth, and the Money and Merchandiſe were 
brought 


X 


ſtance 
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that is to ſay, inveſted with a Dignity from 
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ut Mads which had no Power to beſtow it. The Au- 
amen{Writy of a Parliament therefore appeared to him 
DuntryMolutely Neceſſary to confirm him in his own. 


tas he had felt by Experience what was to be ex- 
ed from a free Pariiamertt, he was reſolved to 
| one which might be more at command. He iſ- 


Prings 
of the 
furthe 


of Ma out Writs accordingly for the meeting of a 
Deren liament on the 17th of September; but his Mea- 
nd Vs were ſo well taken, that though the People 
ght Un to enjoy full Liberty in the choice of their Re- 


ouſe 7 
oven 


| then 


ſentatives, he made ſure of a Majority of Voices. 
ides, no Man was admitted to fit in the Houſe, 
o had not firſt engaged himſelf under his Hand, 


e ſpeiſ give no Diſturbance to the eſtabliſhed Govern- 
thought. This Parliament, compoſed of the Repreſen- 
thougMWſves of the three Kingdoms, met on the Day ap- 
ugh tWoted. But more than a Hundred Members re- 
, honig to ſign the Engagement, were denied their 
e Nan ts in the Houſe. The reſt appeared from the firſt 
orounWment reſigned to the Commands of Cromwell. 
only Act was forthwith paſſed for renouncing the Title 


f a Pur 
1ndatio! 


Charles Stuart, ſo they called the King, and this 
was ſigned by all the Members. By another ir 


2ower declared High-Treaſon to attempt any thing a- 
ample it the Life of the Protector. In ſhort, in the 
rliamene of a few Months the Parliament liberally grant- 


ll the Money deſired by Cromwell, either for the 
ntenance of the Army and Government, or the 
tinuation of the War againſt Spain. 

ome Days before the Parliament met, Blake and 
nague, their Admirals, falling in with Eight Spa- 
Ships returning from the Indies richly laden, 
K two of them, and ran ſome others aſhore. 
Action was performed near Cadiz, where the 
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1656. brought in Waggons, in a ſort of Triumph to nough 11 
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don. 

1656-7. In the Month of February 1656-7, a Conſpiracy 
diſcovered by Cromwell, laid againſt his Perſy 
one Sindercome, diſcharged out of his Horſe Gu 
This Man being convicted, and condemned ty 
was found dead in Priſca, the Day on which 
was to have been executed “. 

1657. About two Months after ſome Anabaptiſt; 1 
diſcovered, who had been engaged in a Deſg 
gainſt Cromteell's Life, Major-General Han 
Vice-Admiral Lawſon, Colonel Rich, Major! 
vers and ſome others, all Anabaptiſts, on Sulpici 
being concerned in the Conſpiracy, were put u 
Arreſt. 

Blake's 41- From the Time that Blake and Montague hat 

tempt uon ken the two Ships before- mentioned, they had 

= Gar” tinued cruiſing off of Cadiz, in expectation d 

Croix in Spaniſh Fleet returning from Peru, As this 

the Cana- did not appear, though it ſhould now have ben 

Ty Hes. rived, Blake had Notice that it was retired to! 
riff, one of the Canary Ifles, with Deſign u 
there till the Englifþ Fleet ſhould be ſailed from 
dix. Purſuant to this Advice, he turned his G 
to che Canary Ifles about the beginning of Ari, 
found there the Spaniſh Fleet, conſiſting of fix 
ons richly laden, and ten other Veſſels of les 
then. The Commander of this Fleet had and 
in the Harbour of St. Croix, and taken all im 
ble Care to ſecure himſelf againſt an Attack. 
ten Veſſels were moored cloſe ro the Land, and 
fended by two Forts well mounted with Gund, 
ſeveral Batteries erected on the Shore. But tt 
leons drawing more Water, and ſo not able 9 


* He was tried at the Upper Bench-bar. The Court det 
That by the Common Law, to Compaſs or Imagine the! 
of the chief Magiſtrate, by what Name ſoever he wi 
„whether Lord pretector, or otherwiſe, is High Treaſon, 20 


„the Statute 25 EAw. 3. was only declaratory of the C 
« Law,” Whit. p. 645. 
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nough into the Harbour, remained farther out, 1657. 
ugh at as little Diſtance, as was poſſible, and 

ented their Broad-ſides to the Sea, that they 

hr be able all at once to Fire upon the Enemy. 

2 ſeeing no poſſibility of coming up to the ten 

els, reſolved, notwithſtanding the Raſhneſs of 
Undertaking, to fall upon the Galeans. Accord- Deftroys 
being ſeconded by a favourable Wind, he ap- hem. 
ached the Galeons, received their Fire, and boarded 


i. The Particulars of this Engagement are re- 
Deſg with ſuch Confuſion, that we can give no clear 
Han ount of it. This however is certain, that Blake, 
ajor an obſtinate Fight, made himſelf Maſter of the 


ems; and the Wind, which had brought him in- 
the Port, not allowing him to carry them out, 
ſet them on Fire. Immediately after a Land- 
ere ſpringing up put him ſafe to Sea again. The 
nards on tnis Occaſion ſuſtained a very great 
in Ships, Money, Men and Merchandize : But 
Engiifh themſelves brought nothing off bur the 
ry of the Enterprize. Blake dying on Ship-board 
his return to Erg/and, was pompouſly interred 


Sa 0 SCromwell, in Heary the VIIth's Chapel among 

| fron Monuments of the Kings. 

his Mie Parliament which met the 17th of September, Debates in 

Ari, WMrinued their Seſſion, being taken up with the moſt e Houſe 

f tix ortant Affair that could ever come before them, ES 

: leb out interruption, Whether Cromwell had before offer if the 
anch 


the Deſign of riſing ſtill higher, or the favoura- Crows 7g 


Wai: | Diſpoſition of the Houſe to his Intereſts, gave Com- 


ack, me Thought, he ſuddenly became more Popu- "ou 
d, an than he had ever been before. He careſſed all 
24 ties alike; the Preslyterians were under-hand flat- 

Ut IN 


d with Hopes of his coming over to their Sen- * ; 
ents; the Nobility met with better Treatment 2 
him, and he appeared leſs incenſed againſt the made by 
gs Party, At laſt, after his Friends and Crea- an Alder- 
$ had been long labouring to diſpoſe Men in his?“ of 


| . : : London 
our, a Member of Parliament, one of the City and * 


able (0 


"ourt det 
gine the 


he was A : x : A 
-aſon, ermen, propoled in direct Terms, that he might raged by 
the Co he eher. 
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1657. be inveſted with the Title of King. This Prop 
tion was immediately ſeconded by a great 
Members, and it was obſerved, that even his kn 
Enemies came willingly into it. Theſe Men fy 
other Way more likely to incourage Plots and 
ſpiracies againſt him, which might at laſt end i 
Ruin. For the very ſame Reaſon his pring 
Friends oppoſed the Deſign with all their P; 
It is nevertheleſs very probable that this Projed 
not formed without his Knowledge, thoug 
thought not fit to let either Desborrow his Bry 
in-Law, or Fleetwood his Son-in-Law into it, 
whom it met with the greateſt Oppoſition, 
Contrariety between the Friends of Cromwell, | 
theſe Perſons in ſuſpence, who had no other | 
than to make their Court to him, and n 
them irreſolute what to do. Wherefore this f 
ſition was diſcuſſed in the Houſe two ſucceſſive] 
In all appearance the Perſons who were in this 
certainty were informed, in this Interval, 
they had to do. However. that he, it was at 
carried by a Majority of Voices, to make an 

Cromwell of the Crown to Cromcoell. Purſuant to thi 
walled en ſolution the Houſe immediately appointed a{ 
3 mittee to acquaint his Highneſs with what had 
with the reſolved for the publick Good. He ſeemed ſury 
Offer of the with the Offer, and told the Committee that he tho 
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crown it very ſtrange the Parliament ſhould have enterſcttion ta 
ſuch a Deſign. That he neither believed thaWnily, no 
Houſe ought to make the Offer, nor that himſclfqWie like 
with any Conſcience accept it. The Committees.” 


pecting no other Anſwer, replied, That they di 


at all queſtion. but he would grant their Dali 5, fe 


when he was made acquainted with the Realo"y filed, 1, 
which the Parliament had founded their Reſolu "prog 
| or the Pro 


and to which they beſought him only to lend 


: Ke wa | 
Far. Whereupon he appointed a Day to hear d Commain 
they had to ſay to him *. cb was nam 
Man. Wh 

: e to him up 

* Whitlock's Account is thus: The Parliament had beggptof it. Th 


ed. The 
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The Committee, on the Day appointed, enter- 
ned him with long Diſcourſes, to let him into the 


ol. 
Propel 


at 


is knlfÞaſons on which the Parliament founded their Re- þ;,, 10 pre- 
n ſu et, the principal whereof were theſe : “ That the vail with 
and People of Exgland had for many Ages been ac- h 

nd h cuſtomed to the Government of Kings. That in 


receeding from this Government an Abolition of 


rind 
1. Po feveral Laws, Cuſtoms, and Formalities, and an 
rojetWEſtabliſhment of others in their Room was ne- 
10ugh eeſſary, which would never be endured by the 


Brot 
1 


people on account of their Novelty. That by 
the Tenour of the Laws of England, there could 


Jn, be no Security or Safety to any Act of the Go- 
well, Nernment, without the Intervention and Authori- 
ther ly of a King. That no Man hitherto concerned 


ind . 


his Pr 
Mve) 


n the War, and the Changes lately made, could 
ve ſafe as to what he had acted, but would remain 
liable to the moſt dangerous Inquiries from the 


n ths Laws of his Country. That the Conſpiracies 
val, Which were every Day diſcovered, clearly ſhewed 
was «bat the People are reſolved upon having a King, 
te an (Wor would be ſatisfied without one. In a Word, 


o thb rhat the Kingdom would never arrive at any 


ed a {Wpecaceable Settlement, till Things were brought 
it had Pack to their old Channel. That it was very 
d ſurrWrue the Royal Family had been rejected on ac- 
- he tho ount of their Tyrannies; but this was no Ob- 
enter ection to the chuſing a King out of another Fa- 
ed thufhnily, nor could any Kingdom be produced where 


imſelf he like had not been done, as well as in Eng- 


Land,” 


nmittes 
hey dil Theſe 
* It the /ertling of the Nation, and had framed a Writing which 


filed, The Humble Petition and Advice of the Parliament of Eng- 


Reſ01ugſþ Scotland and Ireland to his Highneſs. The firſt Buſineſs of it 
10 lend or the Protector to have the Title of King. This Petition ard 
- heb Ke was preſented to his Highneſs by the Houſe, and he 4:lred 


Committee might be appointed to confer with him Hout it; 
ch was named, and Whitlock, one of the Commitrec vas made 
man. When the Committee attended his High s, Whitlock 
e to him upon the Title of King, giving Reaſon: why he ſhould 
Ptof it. The Protector urged his Reaſons againit it, and Whitlock 
d. The whole Debate is in Print. Whit, Mem. p. 646. 


had bed 


laid before 
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16571. Theſe very Reaſons had been alledged inthe 

bares in the Houſe, and were replied, to by the 
publitans to this Effect: 00 That an Oath Had k 
cc taleen to be faithfuf to A Common- wealth wWitho 
« a King; but to make one, was returning back; 
« Egypt: What could; be the Inducement to hay 
recoutſe to Kings, fince it was on-;all, Hands 4 
Jowed that the hes of the Subject had betay 


ook XX 


er theref 
ſal to be 
conſulte: 
argued 
binion is, 
cted fro! 
e privat 
nce the I 


* 


* 


« vaded by them ? That it was ad vantagiou nded. 
« all the Subjects to be equally liable ta an Enqu Neverthe 
« into their Actions, in order to a more firm H oderati 
„on amongſt themfelves. That if a King wa; ity of 
« ceſſary, no Perfon was more proper, tun chan he 
« who had the faireſt” Pretenſion te the Crovy Officer: 
Cromwell was ttot unacquainted with the Reaſons bb Hu; 
ledged on both Sides, ;and therefore to let che Wa reby inf 
ſee that he Teſolye nflther td accept nor. reful. oe Lau 
Offer without Deliberation, he app wied, the zu d mitted t 
May for the receiving his final Aniwer.. .... n, eiche 
He s Ix is pretended, chat In this Interval, he was inn Intere 
greatly utmoſt Trouble and Diftraction of ind, not 1 Subſtanc 
perplexed ing what to determine. His Ambition promi That 
Chrice co him to accept the proffered Crown, the Whole der the 
abe. trigue probably being managed by his own Din the Of 
on. But the Diſpoſition of his Kindred, and . Foul Scotland: 
made him tremble.” For with what Senſe caul i ritories | 
promiſe himſelf any Puty and Allegiance from Sn cording 
gers, When he faw his own moſt intimate Era vice, A 
upon the Point of deferting him if he complied vl point th, 
the Offer? It is even ſaid, that his Life was threat Governr 
ed by ſome of them, and that he was informed conſiſtin 
Plot to aſſaſſinate him, as ſoon as he had acc theſt : 1 
Burret's the Crown. The very Day that his Anſwer ws by a fre, 
Hiſt. of is be given, Desborrow and Fleetwood, walking " lament, 
ewnlwe'. him in St. Famy's Park, gave him to underſt Duties, 
that if he accepted the Crown, he was no long they are 
depend upon their Aſſiſtance. Theſe Con(1derai the Qua 
laid together quite funk his Courage, and Jolt by capable | 
Crown juſt within his Reach, and ready, upon 
bare Conſent, to be placed on his Head. * the Rea 
ol, X 


* 
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« the Power bf the other Houſe be limited as they 
« in is preſcribed : That the Laws and Statutes g 
the Land be obſerved and kept; no Laws alt 
ed, ſuſpended, abrogated or repealed, but by 
«© Laws made by Act of Parliament: That the yey 
« ly Sum of a Million of Pounds Sterling be fettly 
« for the Maintenance of the Navy and Arm, 
« and three Hundred Thouſand Pounds for t 
Support of the Government; beſides other ten 
% porary Supplies as the Commons in Parliame 

Wall {ee the Neceſſities of the Nation to requir 
4 That the Number of the Protector's Council 
* not exceed One and Twenty, whereof Seven ff 
© be a Quorum (a). The chief Officers of the Stat 
as Chancellors, Keepers of the Great-Seal, & 
to be approved by Parliament: That his Hig 
* neſs would encourage a godly Miniſtry in the 
Nations; and that ſuch as do revile and diſtu 
* them in the Worſhip of God, may be puniſt 
according to Law; and where Laws are de 
© tive, new ones to be made: That the Proteji 
* Chriſtian Religion, as it is contained in the O4 
© New Teſtament, be aſſerted and held forth for t 
„ Publick Profeſſion of theſe Nations, and noi 
ther; and that a Confeſſion of Faith be ag 
* upon, and recommended to the People of tit 
Nations; and none to be permitted by Words 
Writing, to revile or reproach the faid (u 
„ feſſion of Faith.” 

The general Terms in which the Three laft ! 
cles relating to Religion are expreſſed, make it d 
that the Intention of the Parliament, or rathe! 
Cromwell who ruled them, was to oblige equally 


Pres>yterians and Independents, The me, in 
ſuppe 


La 
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(a) The Expreſſion is taken from the Clauſe inſerted in x 
Commiſſions, in which after the Number of Commiſſion 
fixed, the King appoints ſome particular Perſons amongſt t 
who are to be preſent to give a Validity to all Acts done 
Virtue of the Commiſſion, and this he does by ſaying, 4 % 
eſe numero volumus, Kc 
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pport of the Miniſtry, upon the Foot of its pre- 
nt Eſtabliſhment, and the latter in introducing into 
Religion, a Latitude which lefr to every Man a Li- 
rty to believe and practiſe as he pleaſed, and both 
Parties in equally flattering their Hopes with a Con- 
Mon of Faith, in which either of them ſhould find 
eir Account. The Epiſcopalians alone could not 
xpect any Advantage. | 
Cromwell having ſworn to the punctual Obſervati- Cromwell 
n of theſe Articles, appointed the 26th of Fane for /olemnly 
e Day of his Inauguration, which was ſolemnized 4. 


g ted, 26th 
ich great Pomp“. He was, doubtleſs, of Opini- of Bae 
on, that this ſecond. Inauguration was Neceſſary to Baker, p. 


pply the Defects of, the firſt, which had been made 630. 
thout any lawful Authority. * This done, the Houſe 
hourned to the 20th of January 1657-8. 


A Place being prepared at the upper End of eſtminſter Hall, 
the midſt of it was ſet a rich Cloth of State, with a Chair of 
ate under it, upon an Aſcent of two Steps. Before it a Table 
id Chair for the Speaker, and on ea: h Side of the Hall covered 
ats one over another for the Members. About two a Clock 
s Highneſs came, the Earl of Warwick carrying the Sword be- 
re him, and the Lord Mayor of London with the City Sword. 
is Highneſs ſtanding under the Cloth of State, the Speaker pre- 
ted to him a Robe of Purple- Velvet lined with Ermins, which 
e Speaker, aſſiſted by Whulock, put upon him. Then he deli- 
red to him the Bible richly gilt and boſſed ; after that he girt 
| his Sword, and delivered into his Hands the Scepter of Maſſy 
old, and then made a Speech to him, and gave him the Oath. 
ter this the People gave ſeveral Shouts, and the Trumpets 
unded: The Protector fate in the Chair of State holding the 
epter in bis Hand; on his Right Side fate the Ambaſſador of 
ance, on the Left the Ambaſſador of the United- Provinces: Near 
m ſtood his Son Richard, Fleerwood Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 
aypole Maſter of the Horſe, the Council and others of State. 
e Earl of Warwick held the Sword on the Right, and the Lord- 
ayor the City Sword on the Left Side of the Chair. Near the 
It! of Warwick ſtood Viſcount Liſle, Earl of Montague and Whit- 
th, each of them with a drawn Sword in their Hands. Then the 
rumpets ſounded, and a Herald proclaimed his Highneſſes's Ti- 
and Proclamation was made to the People, crying, God ſave 

Protector. The Ceremonies being ended, he went in State to 
minſter. Hall Gate, where he took Coach, and went to the 
uſe, and paſſed ſome Bills. hit. Aer. p. 662. 
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1657. After the antient Treaties between France and Fook A 
2 land had been renewed, a ny gry was ſet uad not 
and Defon- Foot to make a League Offenſive and Defenſive ; 8 7caty 

ſive be- gainſt Spain, This Netorlation begun by the An pon th 
France batſador of France in the Year 1656 at ondon, vu mag 
5 concluded at Paris the 13th of March 1659, by her o 

well. Treaty of League which ran that Cromwe ner, * 
March 13. join Six Thouſand Men with the French Army; tha Frother | 
* Mardyke and Dunkirk ſhould be Beſieged, and N her 8 
8 taken; delivered into the Hands of the Exgliſ (a), MW": Th 
Mazarine. King Charles informed of this Negotiation whid N 
Ning had been depending from the Year 1656 to the 14 
+» - ap 1657, ſent a truſty Meſſenger to Arch-Dake LW” was 
Alliance Fold, Governour of the Low-Countries, to make hin ox 9 2 


with the Offer of a League with Spain. The King's | 

Spain. tion was to give himſelf a Reputation by a Leage 
arend. i 

VI. made with this Crown; and moreover, he nz 

| deſirous to reſide in the Low- Countries to be near 


ent In 
hat Cro\ 
ound M 


England, when his Preſence there ſhould be wa 7 
The Arch-Duke accepted the Propoſal, belierm Fr. 


that if the King of England was fixed to the Intereht 


of Spain, he would have Credit enough to draw th 1 5 
Iriſh Forces from the French, into the Spanyh & f 4 "4 
vice. This was all the Advantage which Spain hut 0 5 * 
to expect from a League with a Prince, who indetl % * 
had nothing to offer. Nay, he was even to be {ub 7 

ſiſted by that Crown, when ever_ France ſhould with 725 f 
draw his Maintenance. However that be, the Kiy v riſto 

and Arch-Duke concluded a Treaty, by which ti ok 355 
King had Liberty to reſide at Bruges, without a * ; um 
Notice to be taken of it by Spain, which was but lit Io nl >: 


tle able to give him a Reception and Entertainmen 


ſuitable to his Dignity. Spain was moreover to fut N Con 
niſh him with Six Thouſand Men, as ſoon as | Hp gig 
ſhould become Maſter of any good Port in Eilan bf omt 
The King ſatisfied with theſe Conditions, becauſe i £ & al 
ha Camp. 

paniards, 

delivered 
(e) Some Authors by confounding theſe two Treaties, the Crowned i 
ofthe 23d of Octoter 1655, and the other of the zd of March he 5 


have fallen into ſome Miſtakes. 
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d nothing to offer to procure better, ſigned the 1657. 
reaty which was ratified by the King of Spain. 
n the Ratification, Philip ſettled upon the King #454 Fen- 
; Monthly Penſion of ſix Thouſand Livres, and ano- J . 
her of three Thouſand upon. the Duke of Glou- 22 
ſer, who had been ſent for out of France by his Crown of 
Irother the King, from his Mother, who was uſing 6 4 3 
Uher Sollicitations ro make him change his Religi- had ray 
n, Thus the King left Cologne in April 1657, and Gees to re- 
etired to Bruges at the ſame time that Arch-Duke % 4 
L-ypold reſigned the Government of the Low-Coun- Blubes. p 
ries into the Hands of Don Fohn of Auſtria, natural 4 
don of Philip IV. Afterwards the King prevailed 9 
rich the Lord Mugkerry, Colonel of an Iriſb Regi- 
ent in the Pay of France, to deſert the Service of 
hat Crown, and come into that of Spain, He alſo 
ound Means to bring four. Regiments, Engliſh, 
elch and Iriſh, to make him the Offer of their Ser- 
ce in ſingle Companies. Theſe Regiments, though 
ot in very good Order, ſerved in the Spaniſh Army. 
As ſoon as the Treaty was ſigned between France The Duke 
nd England, Cardinal Mazarin ſignified to the Duke / Tork 
ff Tork, that he was to retire out of the Dominions _ a 
ff France, All the Engliſh of the King's Party, in France. 
he Pay of France, had the ſame Orders, and a- Clarend. 
Id wit ongft. the reſt the Lord Dighy, now become Earl “ P.61ů. 
be Kue upon the Death of his Father, and a Con- 
hich Wert to the Catholick Religion. All theſe Exgliſb 
i hus diſmiſſed from France, retired into the Low- 
I  W-"ntries, ſome to their King, the reſt to find Em- 4 
os * 1 10 in the Service of Don John. * 
rol Conſequence of the League, Cromwell ſent fix Cromwell 
b houſand Men of his beſt Troops into France under ſend: 2 
Exlul he Command of Reynolds, who had concluded the — 4 bY 
8 reaty at Paris in Quality of his Ambaſſador. In wy 6641-4 4 
us Campaign, ſeveral Places were taken from the 234 of = 
paniards, and amongſt the reſt Mardyke, which was Gectober. 
delivered to the Engliſh, Reynolds was unha pily 
es, the oirowned in his Return to England, and ſucceeded in 
arch be Command of the Engliſh Forces in the Service of 
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France, by Lockhart a Scotch Man, and then Amby 
ſador to that Crown, 

As by the 3d Article of the Humble Petition wy 
Advice, it was provided that the ProteZor ſhoul 
every Year ſummon a Parliament compoſed of 
Houſes, Cromewvell reſolved not to be wanting int 
Obſervation of this Article, which had been infer 


into the Inſtrument by his ſole Direction. He then com 
fore choſe a certain Number at his own Pleaſure, f Je 
fill up his other Houſe. Moſt of theſe were Armant of t 
Officers, or other Perſons devoted to him, to -W prete: 
he would have added ſome of the antient Peers; Made him 
they refuſed to take their Seats with theſe M ich a VI 
Having made his Choice, he iſſued out his Writs ed an 
their Meeting in Parliament, in a ſeparate HoulWWoule, | 
the 2oth of January 1657-8. His Intention v. e Houſe 
have this Houſe conſidered as a Houſe of Pe Number 
and inveſted with the ſame Honours and Privileq on to be 
which the Peers had ever enjoyed. He durſt wh His Er 
give it the Name of the Houſe of Peers, but leaſures 
tented himſelf with calling it the Other Houſe, ¶Mourſe ro 
a more favourable Conjuncture ſhould allow it Min. As 
aſſuming a higher and more agreeable Title *. nd Advic 
Deſigns of Cromwell, as has been ſaid, had created himſeſ id been 
great many Enemies, not only amongſt the Roi chout th 
and Presbyterians, but even among the Indepeni s made 
themſelves. Theſe laſt were exceedingly provokWembers, 
at his having made them the Tools of his Ambitu is Mot! 
while they thought they were labouring under at Crom. 
to eftabliſh a Kepublican-Government. The Se done 
made ir evident to them, that in aboliſhing the kc by a ſ. 
gal Title, he never had Intention to deſtroy the Me. By 
narcis, 27: 
mies, we 
* The Form of the Writs was the ſame with thoſe which «rom this 
uſed to be ſent to ſummon the Peers in Parliament. They wet Wromwe!Ps 
all Sixty; among whom were divers Noblemen, Knights at very I 
Gentlemen of antient Families and good Eftates, and / * 
Colonels and Officers of the Army. This is Whitlock's Acco 
who was one of them, and who has given us the Names olf! Rapin by 
the Sixty. Among whom were 4 Earls, 2 Viſcounts, and {vt Amon 
Lords, as the Reader may ſee. þ 665 of Whirlock's Mem. I Many ot 
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AI 


\mby 
raſped the Supreme Power. They therefore looked 


pon him as the moſt perfidious of Men, and were 


on 1 ; 
ot leſs his Enemies than either Presbyterians or Roy- 


ſhoulf 


of kts, He had no other Support than the Army, 
> in thlfplled by himſelf with Fanaticks and Enthufiaſtr, who 
inſem ad wrought themſelves into a Belief that the Time 


e then come to erect a Fifth- Monarchy, or the Reign 
Cure, f Jeſus Cbriſt upon Earth. Cromwell was not igno- 
Arm ent of the Deſign his Enemies had to deſtroy him, 
> Wh n pretence of raiſing him Higher, and this had 
rs ; Made him refuſe the Title of King. It was likewiſe 
e Mo ich a View to break their — 4 that he had 


Vrits f 
Hou 
| was! 
f Pet 
viledge 
urſt nd 
jut C0! 
uſe, U 


WII U 


$ked and obtained a Power of inſtituting another 

ouſe, to oppole it occaſionally to the Deſigns of 

e Houſe of Commons, where he knew he had a 
lumber of Enemies; and of this he had Cauſe very 

don to be ſtill more ſenſible. 

His Enemies having had Leiſure to concert their The Par- 
eaſures during the Adjournment, took another en. 
ourſe-ro deſtroy him when the Parliament met a- 9 


ain. As by the IId“ Article of the Humble Petition ſer. 


I nd Advice, it was provided that the Members which 20 
nimſeh d been legally choſen ſhould not be excluded 283 
Romi ichout the Conſent of their own Houſe, a Motion 
le penis made to admit into the Houle all the elected 
prove lembers, who had refuſed to ſign the Engagement. 
mbit his Motion was ſo ſuddenly received and approved, 
nder at Cromwwelt had no Time to oppoſe it, and he could 
e SeqWave done it with the leſs Grace, as it was countenan- 
the RAE! by a ſolemn Act, which himſelf had ſworn to ob- 


ye. By this Means more than a hundred Mem- The ex- 
ns, Republicans and Presbyterians, all his ſworn E- cluded 


mies, were admitted into the Houſe of Commons *. — 
rom this Time the State of Affairs began to change, into ie, 


/omwelPs Enemies having gained a Superiority in who were 


at very Houſe which had made him the Offer of the we 


nemie:, 


the M 
narch 


which ve 
ey welt 
nights ! 

and e 
's Acc0b 


mes of! ? Rapin by Miſtake ays the }Vth. See the Petition, 2 Hi p. 678. 
and ſve 1 Among whom particularly were Sir Harry Vane, Haſlerig, 
Mem. M Many others of great Credit and Intereſt. 
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1657-8. Crown. As their Deſigns againft him were de 
laid, their firſt Care was to prevent any Interrupty 
from the Negative of the other Houſe, who were; 
his Creatures. The Authority therefore of. 
Houſe was firſt called to Queſtion, and it was 

gued that it could have no Negative, ſince the Hy 
of Commons, which had given it a Being, had 

ver pretended to make Peers of Men, Who had: 

other Power than what the Houſe of Commom 
thought fit to grant them. It was added, thati 

this | fob the Humble Petition and Aduice had n 
vided that the Power of the other Houſe ſhould 

limited. Cromwell, who well knew the Tenda 

of all this, called the Parliament to HÞb1teball, an 

a Speech maintained the Authority of the other ty 

with ſuch Vehemence, that the Commons fearing 

immediate Diſſolution, found it Neceſſary to 
knowledge the oiber Houſe as an eſſential Part af 

a Parliament. : un he Sad 348 6 ol is; þ 
The Parli- This however did not prevent the Commons infer,” I. 
in, 7% taking into Conſideration the Act intituled the d ma, 
Validity of ble Petition and Advice, and many were of Opa T did 2 
rhe Hum; that it was all null and void, as it was made W e 10; 
ble eit a great Number of the Members were excluded en th, 
Advice. Parliament, without any lawful Cauſe or  ObjeftiMCommons, 
Baker, p. This Freedom ſtruck openly at the Act itſelf, Mary and 
601. conſequently at Cromwell's Protector ſhip which Nabe 2n0; 
confirmed by it. Cromwell was too quick -g rt - you 
not to ſee that his Intereſt. was concerned to i, and 
no long Seſſion to this Parliament. He thera? they 

came to the other Houſe, and calling the Coma , Mz; 

before him, ſpoke to them in theſe Terms: * a 
RY TV v tg! | you love I 

Crom- 1 bad à very comfortable ExpeBation that God u Having 
well's make the Meeting of the Parliament a Bleſſing ; au Spirit i 
1 Lord be my Witneſs, I deſire the carrying on the Af too loco 
ement. f the Nation to theſe Ends, The Bleſſing whilMonitted: 

ER mean, aud which we ever climbed at, was M Duty, az 
Truth, Righteouſneſs, and Peace, which I deſire ng very Thi 
improved, OT Fe ſatisfies 


i 


*. 
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cen dat wbich brongbt me into; the Capacity I now ſtand 1658. 


1 was the Priition and Advice given m by you, who, 
vere is refer ence to the AHntient Conſtivution, did draw me to 
pt of the Place Protetlor. Tbere is" not a Man 
ping can jay ſought it z , nt 4 Man,. mr a No- 
ut treading; upon Engliſh Ground; but I, contempla- 
ing the fad Condition of theſe Nations, rolisved from an 
nteftine War unto à Six or Seven Near, Peace, did 
int the Nation happy therein. ” But to be petitioned 
that ii bereunto, and adviſed by you to undertake ſuch a Govern- 
it, 4 Burden too heavy for any Creature, and this ta 
ould: done by the Honufe that bad then'the Legiſlative Capa- 
end, I did lookthat the ſame Men that made the Frame, 
a d make it good unto me: I can ſay in- the Pre- 
er H nr of God, in compariſon of whom we are but like poor 
arg hing Ants upon the Earth, I would have been glad 
to have lived under my Wood-fide, to have kept a Flock 
f Sheep, rather than undertaken ſuch a Government as 
bis is; but undertaking it by the Advice and Petition of 
yon; I did look that yon that had offered it unto me 
the H ed make it good. POLE DICH als 
Opa L did iell you, at a Conference concerning it, that I 
de would not undertake it unleſs there might be ſome other 
Perſon that might interpoſe between me and the Houſe f 
ommons, ' who then bad the Power io prevent tumul- 
tſelf, ¶M Nary and popular Spirits, and it was granted I ſhould 
rhich rake another Houſe ; and I named it of Men that ſhall 
r on 20hereſoever you go, and ſhake Hands with 
to en, and tell you it is not Titles, nor Lords, nor Party, 
ar they value, but 4 Cbriſtian and an Engliſh Inte- 
Coma t, Men of your own Rank and Quality, who will not 
| any be 4 Ballance unto you, but to themſelyes, while 
ju love England and Religion. | 
God wht Having proceeded upon theſe Terms, and finding ſuch 
* an Spirit is tao much predominant, any Thing being too high 
the Afr too low, when Virtue, Honeſty, Piety and Juſtice are 
g cobicl enitted: I thought I had been doing that which was my 


fire niſgever) Thing muſt be too high or too low, you are not 10 
Fe [atisfied, | 


Again, 


Duty, and thought it would have ſatisfied jou; but if 
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1658. Again, I would not have accepted of the Govermaſ nion, 9 
unleſs I knew there would be a juſt Accord between ath, thus 
Governour and the governed, unleſs they would tak i, Army. 
Oath to make good what the Parhament's Petition g reſence 0 
Advice adviſed me unto ; upon that I took one Ou been 6 
and they took another Oath upon their Part anſweri what 
to nine; and did not every one know upon what C the ple 
tion they Swore ? God knows, I took it upon Condilnf!! bim; 
expreſſed in the Government : And I did think we fn to pre 
been upon a Foundation, and upon a Bottom; and thn eling-· Ho 
upon 1 thought my ſelf bound to take it, and to be ee to i, 
viſed by the two Houſes of Parliament. We ſtanding med to 1 
ſettled till we were arrived at that ; the Conſegum my at 1] 
would neceſſarily have been Confuſion, if that bad not ff have it 
ſettled. Yet there are not conſtituted hereditary Lord, nd whil: 
hereditary ' Kings; the Power conſiſting in the two He are nc 
ſes and my ſelf. I do not jay, what the meaning f . Town | 
Oath was to you, that were to go againſt my own E on? a; 
ciples to enter upon another Man's Conſcience ; Gd if Goa 
judge between me and you : If there had been in you our to pe: 
Intention of Settlement, you would have ſettled vs to dra: 
this Baſis, and bave offered your Judgment and 0 Wealth, b. 
nion. oy ommiſſ10n 
God is my Witneſs, I ſpeak it, it is evident to al Vion tha 
World and People living, that a new Buſia hath Wh this ( 
ſeeking in the Army againſt this aitual Seiten by Dent Bl: 
Conſent ; I do not ſpeak to theſe Gentlemen or Linden to thi 
pointing to his Right Hand, whatſoever you will ite me tc 
them, 1 ſpeak not this to them, but to you 3 you adviWebt be th 
me to run into this Place to be in a Capacity by your 8nd of you! 
vice; yet inſtead of owning a Thing taken for grau b time t1 
ſome muſt have I know not what ; and you have not fclare to y 
ly digoyned your ſelves, but the whole Nation, uli, judee b 
in likelihood of running into more Confuſion in this mmons 
teen or ſixteen Days that you have ſate, than it bd 
been from the riſiag of the laſi Seſſion to this Day, M After th 
rough the Intention of deviſing a Common-wealith ag pecting, 
that ſome of the People might be the Men tha! mig e of thi 
all, and they are endeavouring io engage the Aich had 
carry that Thing; aud hath that Man been as bis En 
: 4 mr. WP 
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ation; whoſoever be be, eſpecially that bath taken an 1638. 
ath, thus to prevaricate? Theſe 15 bave been upon % 


. XII 
Yume 
een it 


ale WW. Army, to break and divide us: T ſpeak this in the 4 

100 fi reſence of ſome of the Army, that theſe Things bave 1 
e Ol: been according to God, nor according to Truth (pre- 9 
ſwerii e what you will.) Theſe Things tend to nothing elſe 9 
Ci the playing of the King of Scot's Game, if I may ſo <2 
ond bim; I think my ſelf bound before God to do what I 1.5 
we fn to prevent it. That which J told you in the Ban- 'Þ 


1d then eting- Houſe was true, that there were Preparations of 1 


he eto invade as; God is my Witneſs it hath been con- 1 
ding med to me ſince within a Day, that the King hath an 1 
gur m) at the Waters ſide ready to be ſhipped for England. A 


| not h bave it from thoſe who have been Eye-witneſſes of it. 1 


ords, Md while it is doing, there are Endeavours from ſome ; 
wo Hub» are not far from this Place, to ſtir up the People of 4 
bn into Tumulting. What if I bad ſaid unto Re- 2 
on Pi in? and I hope I ſhall make it appear to be no bet- 9 
Cd, if God aſſiſt me; it hath been not only your Endea- 1 
; you op ur 0 pervert the Army, while you have been ſitting, 1 
led to draw them lo ftate the Queſtion about the Common- - 


and M alib, but ſome of you have been liſting of Perſons by 

ommiſſion from Charles Stuart, 7% join with an Inſur- 

Gon that may be made: And what is like to come up- 
this (the Enemy being ready to invade ns) but even 3 
ent Blood and Confuſion. And if this beſo as I do Mi 
"ou to this Cauſe, your not aſſenting to what you did 1 
wile me to by the Petition and Advice, as that which © 1 
gbt be the Settlement of the Nation, and if this be thc 4 


to all! 
hath ht 
it by y 
75 Lind 
Will a 


1 advi 


your df your fitting, and this be your Carriages, Ithinł it by 
grab time that an End be put unto your fitting, and I do 9 
ve nol clare to you, I do Diſſolve this Parliament: And let 4 
„ge judge between me and you, At which many of the is 
1 this emmons cried Amen. z 


U il bil iy 
Day, After the Parliament was diſſolved Cromwell either Lambert 
th agu pecting, or perhaps informed, that Lambert was wa * if 
. ” . . 0 a © 
igll Pe of the principal Managers of the Conſpiracy fa 9 
Army ich had been laid againſt him, turned him our of "| 
160 Succeeded I 

% „bis Employ ments. Fleetwood was recalled from by Fleet. 


* 174 
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Ireland wood. 
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1658. Treland to ſucceed Lambert in the Lieutenant-Gey 
wr te _ ralſhip, and Henry Cromwell, younger Son of | 
— Protector, was ſent into Ireland in Fleetwood's row 
Crom- After Cromwell had been confirmed in the Prong 
well. rate, he had called his eldeſt Son Richard up | 
Court *, and made him Chancellor of the Univerh 


Crom- of Oxford. He had married his ſecond Daughter, 


( 

wells Pe- the Lord Falconbridge, and his third to Mr. kali 2 

Ws Grand-ſon to the Earl of Varwick. His eldeſt Py of 

long before been married to Mr. Claypool, and a 0 of 

fourth named Elizabeth, lived unmarried, if I ani“ more 

He reduces miſtaken, till the Reign of William III. “.: Soon} r that 

the Power ter the Diſmiſſion of Lambert, Cromwell ſo redu a h 
of the MA refore 


the Authority of the Major-Generals, that they 


— no longer the Power, which they had before, oft ers 
płeſſing the People. In all appearance they had he ain V 
too buſi: in tampering with the Army, and tu morec 
was this which was hinted at by the Protector in abs 
Speech to the Parliament. It is pretended that Wc. Com. 


had a Deſign of making a greater Reform in| 


Army, and of diſmiſſing every Perſon of ſuſpea A a 
Fidelity to himſelf. But he had not time to pu ee; 0 
Project in Execution. | I = ſer 
"A Conſpi» It was not without Ground that Cromepell ſpoke 10 4 1 
racy of the a Conſpiracy carrying on in England in Favour ion 


Royaliſts. the King. The Royaliſts perſiſting in their Perk 


ſion, that all who were Enemies either of Crom vey 
or his Government, were ſecretly in the Intereh v of tl 
the King, formed upon this Foundation a Dt ara 
to place him upon the Throne by the Aſſiſtant , was tr. 


his greateſt Enemies. This would appear ipcredi 


Marque 

jon; an 

3 ſions or 

He had till this Time lived privately in the Country up" Winion of 
Fortune his Wife had brought him, in a Village in Ham: EY 
Clarend. eis 
*: The Marriages of his Daughters; Mary to the Lord EH back wit 
bridge, and Frances to Mr. Rich, the Earl of Warwick's Gnu had bee 


were celebrated firſt according to Ceremonies then in uſe, but! 
vately afterwards according to Rites of the Church of 5 
Bridget had two Husbands, Ireton and Fleetwood, and Fl 
(whom Rapin by Miſtake ſays lived unmarried) was Wife to 
pole. The Lady Falcozbridge lived to extreme old Age. 


of the 
e comm 
2 
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they had not given frequent Inſtances of this their 
ejudice, The Deſign was, as uſual, to raiſe In- 
trections in different Parts of the Kingdom, in a Be- 


I. N 


t-Gey 
1 of t 


5 roo} that the King's private Friends would not let 

Prot LENS f 

1 che Occaſion of joining thoſe who ſhould be in 

11. ms. The principal Contrivers of this Plot were 
ert 


r. Mordaunt Brother of the Earl of Peterborough, 
Henry Slingcby a rich and popular Man in the 
hunty of Jork, and Dr. Hewet a Miniſter of the 
urch of England. This Deſign had been repre- 
ted to the King in ſo advantagious a Light from 
general Uneaſineſs under the preſent Govern- 
nt, that he conceived Hopes of Succeſs. . And 
refore he had made ſome Preparations in the 
Countries, and the four Regiments raiſed by 
n, and after the Miſcarriage, put into the Service 


phiter1 
Ir, Rig 
deſt 
„ and 
I amy 
Soon! 

redug 
they h 
C, oke 


had b Spain, were intended to ſupport this Deſign, He 
d tht WW! moreover ſent Commiſſions into England, for 
wh dſe who would engage in his Service. One of 


ſe Commiſſions to raiſe a Regiment of Horſe had 
n agg to one Mr. Hopley, . whoſe Father had 
n CromwelPs faſt Friend, and one of the King's 


"mint 
ſuſpec 
o put! 


ſpoke 
"AVOUr 
r Perl 
Crom 
ntereſ; 

a Deb 
ſtance 
Ipcredi 


gn, ſent for Hopley, and by his Addreſs brought 


arqueſs of Ormond had been at London, and made 
tay of three Weeks to concert Meaſures with the 
nſpirators, and give them his Directions; and 
s Was true. The Earl of Clarendon intimates that 
Marqueſs had not found Things ripe for the Exe- 
ion; and nevertheleſs the great Number of Com- 
lions granted, ſhew that the Court had a better 
jinion of the Undertaking. However that be, the 
irqueſs had the good Luck to leave England, and 
Lord back with the King, before Cromwell knew that 
ni ad been there. Immediately after the Diſſolu- 
of the Parliament, Mordaunt, Slingsby and Herve: 


nd Fi committed to the Tower, and their Accompli— 


try upon 
n Han 


ages. Cromwell, having ſome Intimation of the 


I41 
1658, 


n to a Diſcovery of the whole Conſpiracy, and a Diſcovered 
nfefſion that he had received his Commiſſion from 12 Hop- 
Hands of Mr, Mordaunt. He told him that the J 
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1658. ces, to a great Number, were apprehended in | 


Slingsby, 
Hewet 
and others 
executed. 


fſomeSett a» 
ries to the 
King. 
Clarend. 
VI p.625. 


Court of Juſtice “ for the Trial of the Criminals, 
eſpecially of the three Principal. Mr. Morduy 
elcaped Death by the Management of his Wife, yy 
bribed ſome of the Judges, and found Means to hy 
one of the two Witneſſes againſt her Husband ; 
make his Eſcape. Harry Slingsby and Dr. Hewet y 
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rvices f 
courage 
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Parts of the Kingdom. Cromwell created a Hig 


condemned and executed. Before the ſame Cy 
were tried, condemned, executed and quartered jy 


to ma 
the ſame Crime Aſhton, Stacy, and Battely, 80 accomp 
others were condemned, and pardoned by Cromw upon 
who was unwilling to create any more Enemies, ccording 
is certain that he had a great many, and that in the R 
who had been moſt zealouſly attached to him ene, laid 
he was believed to be in their Views, hated him m of Dor 
tally, after they had found he had deceived them. W114 hav: 
Addreſs of The Earl of Clarendon gives us on this Occafind mbray. 
long Addreſs to the King, from numbers of Ind;aMrtificatic 
dents, Quakers and Anabaptiſts, brought to him by eceſſity 
young Gentleman named Sexby , which ſupphſ ich was 
the Death of Cromwell to be near, and ſeemed to ce. B. 
timate a Deſign formed by them for his AflaſſinatuWo were 
To this Addreſs were annexed ſome Conditions Med by Ty 
manded of the King, with which aſſuredly he cone 26 
not comply. He therefore contented himſelf we Treary 
returning a general Anſwer, that it was not his e Hands 
clination to perſecute any Man on account ol i in it, a 
Religion, who behaved himſelf peaceably, and For ſom 
they might hope for his Favour, it they did ad with 
| Sera before 
T he had Ir 
* Of which Whitlock was one of the Commiſſioners ; but d to aſſa 
ſate with them, it being againſt his Judgement. He was for! d b 
ing the Conſþirators in the ordinary Courſe of Common Law; i. een 
ſays he, his Highneſs was too much in Love with the new us put h. 
which he thought to be more eflectual, and would the more r been b 
rity the Offenders. Nhit. p. 674. = 
*. Sexby was not the Perſon ſent with the Addreſs, thous! ame C 
was an Agent both for theſe People and the Spaniards. He" 
au illiterate bur ſenfible Man, of no Family, and at firſt 90! 
common Soldier in Comwell's Troops. The Perſon that bid Chief 
the Addrefs was, the Lord Clarendon ſays, a young Gentlemi ce) 8 


an bunourable Exuaction. Clarend. III. p. 625. 
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| agreeable, and his Speeches prolix and confuſed. 
rom vas, probably, in theſe two Years that he was 
vined by the [ndependents, and came over to their 
action then concealed under the Name of rigid 
g yteriang. Agreeably to the Views and Intereſts 
MT this Faction, Cromwell affected an extraordinary 
us See for the Presbyterian Model, and the Liberty of 
and e Nation againſt the Uſurpations of the Court, in 
hich he complied with the Humours of the then 
ading Members of the Houſe. . Wherefore, on the 
eaking out of the Civil- War in 1642, he had a 
und loſt in the Army, as he was looked upon entirely 
ent uu ted to the Houſe of Commons, of which he 

Member. He was from the firſt a Major of 
rruorſe, and though he was two and Forty Years. of 
in fe: before he had drawn a Sword, he fo diſtin- 
bon Wiſhed his Valour while he wore this Commiſſion, 
it he was ſoon after made Colonel of a Regiment. 
e Army had not an Officer of more intrepid Bra- 
ry; nor one more eager to feek Occaſions to ſig- 
ie his Courage. His Reputation roſe ſo faſt, 
on eltigar he became Major-General, then Lieutenant-Ge- 
then, ral under Fairfax, and at laſt his Succeſſor. His 
ian feat Talents for War were not at all inferiour to 
for rus Capacity in Civil Affairs. He entred into the 
his Fagepeſt Deſigns of his Faction, and ar laſt roſe to be 
of its Chiefs, advancing here with the ſame Ra- 
of City that he had done in the Army. He it was, 
d of Mo accuſing che Earl of Munſter of having been 
Joule Menting in his Duty in the ſecond Battle of Newber- 
as he e broke the Ice, and gave Occaſion to the new 
amo delling the Army, which was the firſt Step to the 
aſtick W'umph of the Independents. From this Time he 
ag PAIN 
operly ſpeaking, of the Army it ſelf, General Fair- 


ave the H acting only as directed by him. I will carry no 
Vorceſier ther my Abridgement of a Hiſtory beſore enlarged 
OY pon. And will only ſay, that his Troops believed 


emſelves invincible with him at their Head, and 


the was never once forced to turn his Back. 


firſt den 
; Vol. XIII. 3 The 


5 looked upon as the Chief of that Faction, and, 
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1658. The Victory gained over Prince Rupert at Mar 
Moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his Valour. The }, 
duction of [reland in leſs than a Year, brougy 
great acceſſion to, and the Battles of Dunbar 
Worceſter compleated his Glory. 

Let us next view him in his Government after} 
became Proteftor. Here, if we compare him yy 
the two laſt Kings, the Diſparity will be evide 
with regard to the Glory and Reputation of the H 
liſh Nation. James I. and Charles I. ſeemed to hy 
ſtudied how to debaſe the Engliſh Name; when 
Cromwell, in the Space of four or five Years cim 
it as high as it was capable to be raiſed, and in 6 

Burnet's Reſpect was not at all inferiour to Elizabeth, Nee 
14/019 was aqually dreaded by France and Spain, and i, in ch 
Times, OUnited-Provinces, And the Court paid him by Mur if -, 
Three States, to obtain his Friendſhip, had fon 

thing in it even low and unbecoming. Charles d 

radu, King of Sweden, thought himſelf honoured} 

his Alliance and Friendſhip. And in this Part of! 

4 Character, his greateſt Enemies cannot deny Ids, tha 
0 their Praiſes. | ; Conn; 
If we conſider him as a private Man, it may wi cefſary | 
Aſſurance be ſaid, That his Morals and Cond, Rte be 
were very regular. He had none of the Vice! 
which Men are commonly addicted. Glut: never 
Drunkenneſs, Gaming, Luxury, Avarice, Del: rd Sprin 
other Men's Goods, were Vices with which he vi: co have 
never reproached. On the contrary it is cer... a 
that he promoted virtuous Men, and was 1nflex ng over 
in his Puniſhments of Vice and notoriouſly bad ra! Capa, 
ons. It is true, that his own Preſervation obig Ady and 
him to employ Men of ill Principles; but this“ ing of th 
more than is commonly done by thoſe, who at Wn Schoc 
the Head of a Government. n with 

In Religion he was Independent; but his Prino@ton, wit 

was to leave every Man at Liberty in the Relig ort, were 
he had choſen, and he raifed no Perſecutions on Hon e! : 
Account. He even connived at the private Mperfectio 
jngs of rhoſe who remained firm to the Churc) Vor. X 
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wiand, though he wanted no Informations of them. 
| they were not favoured with a free and publick 
xerciſe of their Religion, it was becauſe they were 
onſidered by him as Men, who were devoted to the 
ling, always ready for any Enterprize in his Fa- 


after Hour, and therefore the more to be watched and 


um vt ſpected. Though his Sentiments were for the In- 
eve endent Scheme, and by Conſcquence at a great 
the luce from any Union with the National Church, 
to h 


> however looked upon all Hroteſtant Churches, as 


wherW:rts of the Proteſtant Catholick Church, and with- 

s cant aiming to eſtabliſh /adependency and Fanaticiſm by 
d in (force and Violence, he witnefled on all Occaſions an 
eth, 


xtreme Zeal for the Protztant Religion. Dr. Bur- 


and , in the Hiſtory of his own Times, acquaints us, 
by tlic if Cromoel] had accepted the Title of King, he 
ad ſontended to have eſtabliſhed a Council in imitation of 
Arles G 


at at Rome, de propaganda fide, to have had an Eye 
whatever was any where acting which could have 
y Relation to the Intereſts of the Proteſtants. He 
Ids, that a Fund was to have been ſettled upon 
iis Council of ten Thouſand Pounds a Year, for its 
ceſſary Expences, beſides five Hundred Pounds a 
ece to be allowed to each of the four Secretaries. 

It may be added, to the Honour of Cromwell, 
at never Man was better acquainted with the in- 
rd Springs of Men's Actions, though he ſeemed 
t to have made them his particular Study. There 
ver was F hoo Addreſs than his to manage and 


10ure() 


art of | 


deny k 


may ml 
| Condi 
Vices! 
Glurton 
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ch he 


is Cell 


- inflexl ng over Men to his own Deſigns, nor a better Na- 

bad Aral Capacity for Affairs, with no aſſiſtance from 
on obihedy and Learning: For he retained hardly any 
t this 81 


ing of the ſmall ſtock of Latin he had brought 
om School. In a Word, never Man choſe his 
ity with ſo much Judgement, or executed his 


(ho dle 


s Pmeßigas with greater Vigour and Readineſs. Such is 
e Reigen, were the Virtues and ſhining Qualities of 
ons * Mwell , but we muſt not conceal the Vices and 
vate me 


pertections with which he is charged. 
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The Accuſation againſt him lies in three Articls; 
His ſeizing a Government to which he had no Righ 
out of boundleſs Ambition : His maintaining hin 
ſelf in it by a moſt ſhameleſs Diſſimulation : And h 
delivering Numbers of his private Enemies into th 
Hands of the Executioner, without any regard 
Laws eſtabliſhed in England Time out of Mind, Upy 
theſe three Articles I ſhall offer ſome Conſiders 
ons to the Reader, to aſſiſt him in forming a jy 
Notion of Cromwell's Character. 

As to the firſt Accuſation it is to be conſidere! 
that as much as the Memory of Cromwell, and hi 
Seizure of the Government are traduced by the k» 
aliſts, and this Seizure made the Foundation of a 
their Complaints, it is nevertheleſs certain that t 
King was no way intereſted in the Change. It u 
not Charles II, but a Republican Parliament whit 
was ſtripped of the Supreme Power by Cronas 
Even though he had been ſubjected to this Parly 
ment, though he had failed in the Execution of! 
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Deſign, and loſt himſelf by an immoderate Ambi.; by ſe 
on, the King's Affairs would have received no is bla 
vantage, as the Parliament was not leſs an Enemy irlament 
him than Cromwell. What is it therefore that WW, longer 
complained of in regard to the King? It muſt city. "Hef 


be that Cromwell was too able a Politician to {ut 
himſelf to be ſupplanted by all the Efforts of! 
Royaliſts , or, that after having graſped the Supren 
Power, he did not reſtore it to the King, to d Curſes 
only it belonged. The meaning of this is, that ( no Me. 
well did not at once turn Royaliſt, and entirely in Nalin pr 
ſake his Principles. But this Accuſation lies der a Ne 
equal Advantage againſt all the Independents and I ther to re 
byterians, that is, againſt three Parts in four of Mples, and 
Kingdom, fince they, no more than Congress; 0 
thought it proper to declare for the King. horrible 

As for the Republicans, they have not left een its Far 
many Witneſſes. The only Memoirs of that ere in afte 
ry, Which I know of, are thoſe of Edmond p | 
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ticls . It appears from this Book, that the Re- 
Rig lan were enraged againſt Cromwell, and deem- 
; hig him the moſt perfidious Man breathing. This 
\nd not ſtrange, ſince he had wreſted from their Par- 
— ament the Sovereign Power, ſeized by them with- 
ard h 


ut any lawful Authority. But, what was this Par- 
ament, and what its Pretenſions ? It was an Aſſem- 
ly of Independents, Anabaptiſts, Fanaticks, Enthu- 
as, and Men of no Religion, who, under Colour 
eſtabliſhing, a free Common-wealth, held the Na- 
on in the moſt grievous Servitude : Who, to con- 
rm their own Authority, had treated their Fellow- 
embers with unheard of Violence, and dared to 
brue their Hands in the Blood of the late King, 
a Time when he had almoſt granted every Thing 
hich his Subjects required of him : Who laſtly were 
duſtrious to hreak the Union of the Church, to 
ver-turn all Religion, or introduce the moſt ridicu- 
us and extravagant one. Was it therefore more 
igible for England to be governed by theſe Men, 
an by ſo able a Man as Cromwell? If then Crom- 
eis blameable, it is not for having diſſolved a 
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nem WW:rliament, which, aſſuredly, deſerved to continue 
> that p longer, and had made a moſt unnatural Uſe of 
aſt 7 e Power it had aſſumed. Bur if, after the Diſſolu- 
to Jun 


on of this Parliament, Cromwell had reſtored the 


ts of Ming (for this, in all appearance is what the Royaliſts 


Supre ould have) he had drawn upon himſelf the Hatred 
to wu Curſes of all England, which at that Time was 
hat C no Means diſpoſed to reſtore the King, ler the 
irely Mya pretend what they pleaſe, He was therefore 

— 1 der a Neceſſity of doing one of theſe three Things ; 
and F 


ther to reſtore the King, contrary to his own Prin- 
ples, and to thoſe of the Presb jteriaus and Inde- 
nts; or to abandon the State, and give it up to 
horrible Anarchy, which muſt neceſſarily have 
en its Fate, had he left Things in the ſtate they 
ere in after the Diſſolution; or (o take the Admi- 
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niſtration of the Government upon himſelf; unlek 
had charged ſome other Perſon with it, which in g 


ok XX1 
of hype 


ered whe 


ſpect of the juſtice of the Action had been the ſa 
Let it now be examined what was moſt Advanta pay 
ous for England in the Circumſtances it was then m that 
der, and whether it was not better that he ſhouW5;1Gon 7 


take upon himſelf the Government, than attemy 
Reſtoration, which he could never have effected 
the Army (and he had no other Means) ſo indeyqy 


the 1nw: 
mane K. 


to the King, to ſay nothing of the Oppoſition 1 
would have met with from both Republicans x % unleſs 
Presbyterians. Suppoſing then that he was in t Ko of h 
Right to diſſolve the Parliament, was it not bem Faſe. 

for him to aſſume the Government, than give up tiMW-:hods m. 


State to a fatal Anarchy ? Thoſe who pretend th 
he had long before laid the Deſign of his Elevatig 
ſpeak only by Conjecture. They reflect not th 
he had never ſeen himſelf in a Condition to form 
Deſign of that Nature before the Battle of Yor 


Dignity, 
ice Cron 
ulation. 

he Par 
Independe; 


nor that the Parliament diſſolved by him had, EH An. 
ſeeking to get rid of him, put him under a Nec, Thing: 
ty to deſtroy them for his own Preſervation. mity. T 

But what is never to be juſtified in his Condud Wroy, and 
his throwing himſelf from the beginning of the f. Www the 


liament into a deſperate Faction, which aimed att 
Ruin of Church and State; his putting himſelf aft 
wards at the Head of that Faction, directing th 
Motions, and having the greateſt Share in allt 
Violences put upon the Parliament and the Kin 
This nevertheleſs is ſlightly touched, becaule lug 
Behaviour is ſo common to all the Independent Fit 
on; and yet it is, in my Opinion, the only |! 
Charge which can be brought againſt him, and f, far enc 
which it is hardly poſſible to clear him. ans the 

The ſecond Charge againſt him is, his excl, out of 
Diſſimulation; bur here we are to diſtinguiſh. Hay of the 
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t Eſtabli: 


is true, as is pretended, though without Proof, he Re pi 
he carried his Diſſimulation ſo far as to mock om it wi 
and Religion, by the Pretence of a Piety Mee Deiſts, 


Devotion which he had not, and by long F':\WWigion, a; 
; 
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of hypocritical Zeal : If it is true that his Mouth 
ered what his Heart never meant, no Man ought 
endeavour to Vindicate him. But all the World 
ows his ſtrong Byaſs to Enthuſiaſm, and who can 
irm that it was rather out of Hypocriſy than real 
ſuaſion ? Men are not ſlightly to be arraigned, 
the inward Motions of the Heart, which pals all 
mane Knowledge. His Diſſimulation made uſe of 
govern the ſeveral Parties, all equally Enemies to 
n, has nothing, that I can ſee, greatly blameable 
it, unleſs it was a Crime in him not to put it in the 
wer of his Enemies to deſtroy him with the great- 
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betta Eaſe, I ſhall lay before the Reader ſome of the 
e up tWethods made uſe of by him to maintain himſelf in 
end Ul Dicnity, which will helß to diſcover with what 
evatioMt ice Cromwell is reproached on the Article of Dil- 
not tiWulation. | 
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he Parliament diſſolved by him was compoſed 
Independents, Republicans, Enthuſiaſts, or Fifth Mo- 
by-Men, If this Parliament had continued lon- 
Things would have been carried to the laſt Ex- 
mity. The pulling down of the Churches, the 
rey, and of every Thing which was capable to 
ſerve the Union of a National Church, was the 
mon Topick of Diſcourſe amongſt theſe People. 
e Presbyterians, not ignorant of this, were in con- 
ual Apprebenſions of their executing their Deſigns. 
that the Diſſolution of this Parliament was counted 


nt Fipinteriance of their Miniſtry on the foot of the pre- 
only t Eſtabliſhment, and kept his Word, though he 
and faqs far enough from being Presbyterian. By this 


ans the Presbyterians were kept firm to his Inte- 
, Out of a dread of falling again under the Ty- 
ny of the Judependents. 

he Republican Faction had two ſorts of Men, 


ock om it was very difficult to govern. The one 


ety 1 
Þrayt 


f | 


re Deiſts, or Men who were very indifferent as to 


Ws 


appy and fortunate Thing for them. Cromwell, Burne:“, 


gain their Confidence, promiſed the Support and 2 of 
13 0TUH 


\ | - . 
"g10n, and only wanted a perfect Liberty in the 
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Civil- Government. The others were Enthuſiaſts, wh 
expected every Day the coming of the Reign of j 
ſus Chriſt upon Earth. Theſe were the moſt diffic 
to manage, as no Reaſon took Place with them if 
thwarted their mad and impetuous Zeal. Cromny 
accepting the Protectorſpip was conſidered by thy 


rreconci 
opes of 
He ha 
he Fact. 
whatever 


overnn 
as a Step towards the Throne, and they were {urd 11: 
Enemies to the regal Authority, as to eſteem Ke King 
ſo many Antichriſts, and Enemies of Chriſt's Reign uMRoyali/ts 
on Earth. Cromwell found Means ſo artfully to d eceived 
them, that all Combinations betwixt them for the nnd yet 
of his Authority became impoſſible. To the Deif: Weſponde: 
made himſelf Merry with the extravagant Zeal rom Cr 


the Fanaticks, and to theſe he talked of the other 
Men who were Atheiſts and Infidels. But as the! 
thuſiaſts were the more obſtinate and ungovernal 


ſhould bi 
he Meaſ 
pf them 


he hinted to ſome of them, that he would muchMunleG fo 
ther have turned Shepherd, than taken upon him y that 
Burthen of the Protectorate, had it not been to ils if acci 
vent every thing from running into Confuſion : TiWuppoſed 
he would reſign this Dignity with more cheerfulWho more 
than he had accepted it, as ſoon as Things wilt He ſor 
brought to any Order and Settlement: But nothWreat wit} 
went more againſt his Inclination, and PrincipaWpage the 

than a Grandour which obliged him to aſſume Would he 
outward ſhew of Superiority over the CompanionWhem, ar 
his Labours and Services for the Publick. To erſon; 
vince them more fully of what he ſaid, he frequiWot Deſig: 
ly called them into his Cloſet, and, the Door ted, in 
made them fir covered, and enter into a free te utmot 
and a familiarity with him, as if he had been 0Wvhich he 
verſing with his Equals. Commonly the Convvas made 
tion ended with a long Prayer, which himſelf uit Wonger ſc} 
before and with them. It is not to be doubted either d. 
Diſſimulation had a great ſhare in this BehavioMaking, n 
the Queſtion is, whether it was ſo Criminal as 1s /{MWC/aration 


rended. prehenſiv 

He had likewiſe Chaplains of all the Sei: WCromwe!l!, 

Factions. And in giving Hints ſometimes to Mole of 
ſometimes to another, that he was, by no Ma 
ir reconcu: 
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in u rreconcileable to their Principles; every Faction had 1658. 

| of hopes of a change favourable to its own Intereſts. 1 
die He had Spies induſtriouſly diſperſed amongſt all | 

em ine Factions, and was fully informed from them of 9 
omwrhatever was tranſacting againſt either his Perſon or | 
y the Government. Amongſt others, he gained Sir Rich- Burnets 3 
ere {1 ard Willis, Chancellor H yde's Agent, for conveying Hiſtory of . 
m Kube King's Orders to his Friends in England. All the Sang 7 
eign Nals had a Confidence in Willis, who they knew p. 66. 

to dinfFeceived his Orders from the King's firſt Miniſter, 

the mind yet he betrayed them. But to keep the Cor- | 

Dei ¶ eſpondence more ſecret, Willis had an Aſſurance f 

Zeil rom Cromwell, that no Informations from him q 
other Would be otherwiſe made uſe of than to diſconcert - 

; the Ne Meaſures of his Enemies, withour bringing one | 
vernalWof them to Puniſhment, or even to Impriſonment, N 
much unleſs for a ſhort Space, and on other Pretences. 7 
1 him Wy that Means he defeated their Deſigns againſt him, | 

1 to pills if accidentally, by committing them to Priſon for i 
n : Mippoſed Crimes, and releaſing them when he had 


eerfun vo more to fear from their Conſpiracies. 


ngs wi He ſometimes gave Intimations of a willingneſs to 
t nothi treat with the King. Probably his Deſign was to en- 
rincipeWpge the Royalits in an Offer of Propoſitions which 
\Nume Wvould have given him an Opportunity to amuſe 
panionWnem, and prevented any Conſpiracies againſt his 

To cofWerion ; for he had Information from ſeveral Parts, 
 frequagigot Deſigns laid to aſſaſſinate him. He therefore af- Ibid. 
Joor lifted, in Publick, to ſpeak of Aſſaſſinations with P. 65. 
freche utmoſt deteſtation, and to declare it was a Way 
been Mhich he would never begin; but if an Attempt | 
Convevas made againſt him, and miſcarried, he ſhould no 1 
elf uttWonger ſcruple to put it in Practice, and that he was 


either deſtitute of proper Perſons for the Under- 
chavioWaking, nor of Money to reward them. This De- 
1 as 15 WF aration kept the Royali/ts in awe, they being ap- 
pretenſive of having the Miſchief, intended againſt 

e Sel; Cromwell, fall either upon their own Heads, or 
es to Mole of the King and Royal Family. ; 
8 If . 
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has been greatly magnified, though the inducemen 


warmly oppoſed and prevented by Cromwell, 
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If this Conduct of Cromwell is conſidered impam 
ally, it will, without doubt, appear that Cromwel) 
Diſſimulation and Arrtifices for his own Preſervatiq 
were not ſo Criminal as they have been repreſents 
The extreme Paſſion with which they have beg 
mentioned, is more owing to their Succeſs in fry. 
trating the Deſigns of his Enemies, than to any 6 
ther Motive. The Diſſimulation of Queen Elizajzj 
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to it was no other than that to Cromeavels, her ow 
Preſervation. 

The third and laſt Charge which lies againſt Cr: 
well is, that of Cruelty, for having, whilſt he wx 
Protector, put ſome Men to Death, who had cor 
ſpired againſt his Perſon and Government. Th 
meaning of which is, that his Enemies would have hy 
him fit with folded Arms, and with no Notice u 
ken of Conſpiracies againſt him; but that, as on 
had miſcarried, Liberty ſhould have been given fx 
the tryal of a ſecond and a third, till ſome one hut 
ſucceeded. This deſerves no Confutation. Put u 
put it out of doubt, that Cromwell was not for u 
unneceſſary Effuſion of Blood, we need only rect 
what is owned by the Earl of Clarendon in his Hiſts 
ry, and received, he aſſures us, from good Hand 
And it 1s this : When the Army-Officers, in a Cow 
cil, had propoſed a general Maſſacre of the Kojv 
lifts, the Execution of ſo horrible a Deſign was bot 


To finiſh CromwelPs Character, I will add, thati 
the beginning of the Long- Parliament, he was Pri 
byterian : After that he threw himſelf into the /* 
dependent Faction, ſo as to become one of thi 
Leaders, and to affect the Reputation of being U 
Enthujiaſt, But after he was made Protettor, he wi 
neither Presbyterian, Independent, Republican or Et 


thufiaſt, As he had all theſe different Factions e 571-7 
manage, all equally Enemies to him, he was unde w/ 
Neceſſity to behave with Indifference and Imparti2*t this 


ation of 
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* 
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pan to each in particular, and this Management fur- 
„e ſhes AY Proofs of his great Ability. 

ation It is nevertheleſs certain that Cromwell was great- 
ſented ſh hated, while he lived, by all the Parties then in Eng- 
> beard, though they could not help both fearing and e- 
fru eeming him. But if it is conſidered that the Preju- 
any ces againſt him are not now near ſo ſtrong as they 
Zabel ere then, it will be found that Intereſt was at the 


ottom of the hatred which his Enemies had of him, 
d which aroſe principally from his Ability to diſ- 
ncert the Meaſures and Deſigns of all the Factions. 
he general Hatred is pointed ſingly at his N A 


emen 
Cr OW 


Cron. 


ne u dtion; that is to ſay, the Uſurpation of the Go- 
ad confernment, which equally diſguſted Royalifts, Presby- 

Tian, and Republicans, The Royaliſts ſaw their 
we ul opes more deſperate than ever of the King's Re- 


ice oration. The Presbyterians had no longer any hopes 


as oof ſeeing themſelves once more ſuperiour, by their 
ven f rigues in Parliament, after the Diſſolution. The 
one A erublicans were enraged to ſee the Supreme Power, 
Put u hich they had graſped, wreſted from them. It is 
for u erefore not at all ſurprizing, that he has fallen un- 
y rech ſo much Cenſure. As all the People of England, 
. Hiſtol, which is the ſame, the three Factions, had an 


Hang 
2 Cour 
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gual Intereſt to aſperſe and defame him.; it was 
dt the Enormity of the Action which gave the Of- 
ace, but the Diſappointment which each Faction 
jet with in their hopes by his Elevation. This has 
awn from a number of Writers Expreſſions ſo in- 
that i 


as P48" ſpeaks of him, and his Uſurpation. Without VI. p. 049. 
the Mut no Man with more Wickedneſs ever altem pted any 
of thesis, or brought to pals what he deſired more wickedly, 
xcing e in the Face and Contempt of Religion, and moral 
| he ty. Yet Wickedneſs, great as his, could never have 
or H npliſbed thoſe Deſigns, without the alhſtance of a 
Tons Me Sgirit, an admirable Circumſpection and Sagacity, 
under d moſt magnanimous Reſolution. It is eaſily ſeen 


at this Wickedneſs is referred · purely to his Uſur- 
ation of the Government. In @ Word, (continues 


125 2 the 


partial 
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Irious to his Memory. Obſerve how Lord Claren. Clarend. 
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the ſame Author) as he was guilty of many Crim, 
againſt which Damnation is denounced, and for hi 
Hell. Fire is prepared, ſo he had ſome good Qualin 
which have cauſed the Memory of ſome Men in all by 
zo be celebrated, and he will be looked upon by Poſterity 
a brave wicked Man, Here the Author, no doch 
has an Eye to the Murder of Charles I. in wig 
Cromwell had too deep a ſhare, and is not to be j 
tified by me. I ſhall only obſerve, that this Acty 
ſation 1s not 3 to him, but in common wi 
the whole I[ndependent-Parliament. 

To form a juſt and reaſonable Idea of Cromum 
Character, his Conduct and Actions are to be 
mined, and compared with the Conjuncture of & 
Times, independently of the Opinion of his Enemiz 
We have no other Writers who have tranſmitted q 
us the Hiſtory of that Period befides the Royal 
who have laid down certain Principles, by which! 
is condemned. But, it is to be obſerved, theſe Pri 
ciples were not generally received, in England, d 
ring his Life. What can never be excuſed in hin 
is the Death of Charles I, which he promoted wi 
his whole Power and Intereſt, and will remain an 
delible Blot upon his Memory. Another Princip: 
and of which he made great uſe, is likewiſe to | 
condemned in him: And this was, that moral La 
obliged Men only in their ordinary Conduct, n 
might be diſpenſed with on great and extraordinn 
Occaſions, which is abſolutely falſe. His Uſum 
tion of the Government has already been conſidettt 
and the Reader is left to his Judgement, I ſhall a 
ly obſerve, that the Confuſion which prevailed 
England, ſoon after the death of Cromwel!l, clearly! 
videnced the neceſſity of this Uſurpation. 

In general it is not to be denied, that Croma 
was one of the greateſt Men of his Age, who coli 
thus, without any diſtinction from Birth or Fortu! 


riſe ſo near a Throne, that it was in his own Poſt 2 
to have mounted it. Hiſtory furniſhes very few! af 
ſtances of this kind. | 
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CromwelPs Death was followed with ſo many alte- 
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bit 


Dual at and the Reſtoration, may be juſtly called a Pe- 
all hy od of true Anarchy. Cromwell ſhould have had a 
erityk cceſſor like himſelf, to finiſh what he had ſo ably be- 
dos fun. But two ſo great Men are not commonly found 
1 wil near together, nor often in the ſame Age. 

> be A In the laſt Days of his Illneſs Cromwell was twice 


ked, by his Friends, in neareſt Confidence with 


Acc ; 3 : 
Im, what was his Will with relation to his Succeſ- 


MN wit 


ys deſt Son Richard. He had nevertheleſs, in the time 
- of oF bis Protectorſhip, ſigned an Inſtrument by which he 
zem pointed Fleetwood his Son: in-Law to ſucceed him; 
itted Mt in all probability this Inſtrument was burnt by 
Ro" for it could never be found. An Hour after his 
which eth, the Privy-Council met, and upon the Report 
iſe Pu ade of the Will of the deceaſed, as alſo upon the In- 
nd, Moment of Government, impowering them to chuſe a 


rtefor, they elected Richard Cromwell without any 
poſition. Fleetwood himſelf gave up before them, all 
ght which he might pretend to from the Inſtru- 
ent made in his Favour, in caſe it ſhould be found. 
nmediately after, the Lord-Mayor of London was 
quainted with the Election, and the Day following 
chard was procliamed Protector of the Common- 
alth of England, Scotland and Ireland. The ſame 
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Uſum oclamation was made in all the principal Towns 

nigen the three Nations without the leaſt oppoſition. 

haha the contrary Addreſſes poured in to Richard from Receives = 
vailed Parts, ſigned by many Thouſands of Hands, all Addreſſes 
learly! ngratulating his Acceſſion to the Dignity of Pro- NY 


Crom! 
10 Col! 
Fortun 
n Pont 


few | 


t ſuch Addreſſes are not always to be depended 
pon, Experience having often ſhewn that they are 

from being ſincere, though delivered in the 
ongeſt and moſt expreſſive Terms. Thus Richard 
$ inſtalled Succeſſor to his Father Oliver, and took 


rg ebe the 
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1658, 


tions in the Government, that the Time, betwixt - 


Richard 


Cromwell 
ſucceeds 
a . his Fa- 
r; to which, without heſitation, he as often an- ther, 


ered, that it was his Deſire to be ſucceeded by his Baker, p. 


635. 


, with Aſſurances of Lives and Fortunes cheer- Clarend. 


lly devoted to maintain and ſupport his Title. VI. p. 656. 
Cook, Ch. 
III. p. 71. 
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1658. the ſame Oath, The firſt Care of the new Protea 
_— after his Inſtallation, was to engage Monk, Go 
gain the nour of Scotland, in his Intereſts. , After the vob 
Friendſhip tary Submiſſion of Fleetwood his Brother-in-Lay, | 
% Monk. Degborrow his Unkle, and all the Officers of the 4 

my, as well Republicans as Presbyterians, he ſeem 

to have nothing to apprehend or fear from EH 

Henry Cromwell his Brother, then Governour of |; 

land, held that Ifland in a peaceable ſubjedi 
Scotland therefore only remained to be ſecured to} 
Intereſts. Monk had always continued in Commy 

in this Kingdom, from the time that he finiſhed 
reduction of it. He ſo well managed the Scots ſon 

times by Rigour, and ſometimes by the mild 
Treatment, but chiefly by the exact Diſcipline of 

Army, that he acquired an univerſal Eſteem x 
Affection amongſt them, who were never more! 

y than under his Government, though the Earl 

Burret's Clarendon infinuates that it was all a Tyranny, whi 
Hifi! ſeems to have no other Foundation, but that of i 
Time: having put it out of the Power of the Scots to wi 
Clarendon draw their Obedience from the Parliament or f 
er Protector, by Forts erected in convenient Pla 
his Hife. However that be, it is certain that Monk was Mal 
ry. of Scotland, and that Cromwell himſelf would kn 
found it no eaſie Attempt to have wreſted that 6 
vernment out of his Hands. Many blamed the ( 

fidence which Cromwell repoſed in Monk, as he ly 

born Arms for the late King, and only engaged! 

the ſide of the Parliament, to free himſelf from t 
Confinement he had been under ſince the Bart:* 

Baker, p. Nantwich, where he was made Priſoner. It was, ge 
636. haps, for theſe ſuſpicions that Richard thought hit 
ſelf obliged to leave nothing unattempted v 

might ſecure him to his Intereſts. For this Purpat 
knowing the Eſteem and Affection which Mont u 

Sends for Clarges his Brother-in-Law, he diſpatched him! 
8 e him to defire his Friendſhip. But this Clarges ! 
24008 well as Monk, had been zealouſly attached to ! 
King, and ſtill continued ſo in his Heart, thoug" 
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ward Behaviour was ſuited to the Times. Where- «658. 
dre, in the diſcharge of this Commiſſion, he took 
1 opportunity to try his Inclinations to the King, 
* d eaſily found he was by no Means his Enemy. 
the rom this time Monk and Clarges held a ſtrict Cor- 


ſeemeſpondence. Clarges informed Monk of the Tranſ- 
EN tions at London, and in all appearance had the 
- of [King's Intereſts then in view, though he thought ir 
oje ot yet proper to explain himſelf to Monk, who was 
d tool Man very reſerved. Clarges, agreeably to his In- 


ructions, acquainted Monk with the Eſteem which the 


o mmu 
hed e Protector had for him, in which he complied with 
ts ſon e Sentiments of Oliver his Father, who had ex- 


rely charged him to be directed in all Things 

y him. Mont made no difficulty to ſubmit to Monk 
ichard's Government. He obligingly acknow- ſubmirs to 
aged the Honour he had done him, and in gene- Richard. 


milde 
ne of 
Cem 2 


ore h 

Eau told him, that having no particular Advice to 
7, whil Ive him, by reaſon of his diſtance, he only recom- 
at of ended to him the Incouraging a learned, pious, 
ro wills moderate Miniſtry in the Church, the Prevent- 


t or ue the meeting of Officers in Council, a liberty 


t Paul ich they had too often abuſed, and the making 
1 Mau nſelf Maſter of the Army. 
111d The Protector Richard had, as I ſaid before, the Other Ad- 
chat M eaſure of receiving Addreſſes from Buroughs, Ci- . fo 
| - ichard 
che = and Counties, to the number of fourſcore and from the 
as he M, and afterwards he had the like Compliments 4rmy, 
raged! d him from all the Regiments, not one excepred. Bake, p. 
from i that he had reaſon to believe his Power to be ſuf- Cock, Ch 
Battle eently eſtabliſhed. In this Interval, Preparations 3. p. 71. 
was, fre mak ing for Oliver's Funeral, which was folem- Oliver's 
1ght hl ed with great Magnificence, large Sums of Mo- _ 
d wil) bing borrowed for that Occaſion by the new Cook, 
Purpalt tetor, After the Ceremonies uſually paid to de- Clarend. 
Monk uu led Sovereign Princes, his Body was depoſited in The diffe- | 
ed him) VII's Chapel, amongſt thoſe of the Kings and 2 
larges, ens of England. cerve hopes 


Although the late Protector was both careful and J Ri- 
pable to preſerve himſelf amidſt the Factions then wy 
reigning ment. 
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1085. reigning in England, and to keep them in ſubjedia 
it was not however in his Power to extinguiſh the 

After he was taken out of the World, every Fat 
conceived Hopes of gaining a Superiority under 4 
Protectorate of Richard, who had by no means d 
Capacity of his Father, and to theſe Hopes pr 

bly was owing their ready Concurrence in declam 

The Roya - him Protector. The Royaliſts with Reaſon flatten 
_ themſelves that the different Factions of their En 
mies, having no longer a common Head capable 

hold them in ſubjection, would diſunite, and ſo bi 

ſome Advantage to the King's Affairs. And, 

might be, aſſiſt towards his Reſtoration, Thoſe i 

had approved of the Government lodged in the { 

gle Perſon of the deceaſed Protector, and weret 
Perſons in whom he repoſed the greateſt Confideng 

- hoped to preſerve the ſame Credit under the & 
which they had enjoyed under the Father, and u 

able to influence and direct him according to th 

own Humours. Theſe were the principal Mende 

of the Council, though they had amongſt then 
mixture of Republicans and Fanaticks, 

The Re- If the Republicans conſented to acknowledge 
publicans. chard, it was becauſe they were unprepared to ml 
any Oppoſition. The Army, chiefly compoſed 

this Faction, being diſperſed in ſeveral Count 

the Officers had neither Time nor Opportunity 

meet and conſult together. But they diſpaired nd 

finding an Occaſion to diſplace the new Pia 
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and to reſtore the Common- wealth upon the Ff . 
ſtood before the Year 1653, when Oliver disable, an 
the Parliament which had formed it. do con 
l The Ana- The Anabaptiſts were to a Man in the Repub ed Pro 
| boptiſts. Faction, becauſe they well knew the Impoſſibili Hep in g00 
raiſing their Fiftb-Monareby under a Protector. MPrernmer 
| were the moſt zealous and fervent Republicans, Mt withou 


the moſt difficult to be managed, on accouil 
their ſingular Notions, which brought all Thing 
the Teſt of their extravagant Religion, and ren 
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em deaf to any thing which could be ſuggeſted, 1658. 


e 


* 
— 


it claſhed in the leaſt with their Principles. 
There was another Set of Republicans who, with- The Re- ' 
i any regard to Religion, were governed by Views publican Þ 
ns W-ecrly Political. They were accuſed of having no 2" : 
prowitcligion, or properly ſpeaking of being Deiſts. þ 
chu A; to the resbyterians, who were in great Num- The Pre- 
ate ers diſperſed over England and Ireland, beſides the bytetian s. 
Ir LS, who were almoſt all of this Sec, they had re- 
able Wined ſtill the ſame Principles, without any varia- | 
o den, from the Time that they had hęen forced from | 
And, e Parliament in 1648. They were not diſinclined \ 


ole M receive the King with a limited Power, and the 
the W:bliſhed Presbyterian-Government ſecured to the 
were durch from all Attempts. This Principle had al- ; 
fies kept them ſeparate from the other Factions, 1 
the Wd allowed them to unite neither with the Royaliſts, 
nd uo would endure neither any Limitation upon the 
to Mng's Power, nor their Church-Government ; or 
Meme the Republicans, who would neither ſuffer a 
t thenWro nor a Protector. Beſides, theſe laſt granted an 
ire Liberty to all Sects which had joined with the 
edge Nepenent Party, a Liberty which was inconſiſtent 
| to mh the Principles of the Presbyterians. For, though 
1poſe! Wi: Presbyterians had under the Reigns of Elizabeth, 
dum ner I. Charles I. grealy complained of the denial 
tun n entire Freedom for the publick Profeſſion of 
ired mir Religion, yet they were by no Means inclined 
Pm grant the fame Liberty which themſclves had de- 
he Fol@nded. Nevertheleſs as their Number was confi- : 
1 diflol table, and a Leader might one Day be found capa- 1 
o conduct and manage their Affairs, the de- | 
Repub led Protector found it proper for his Intereſts to 
oſſihilg ep in good Terms with them, and preſerve their 1 
tor. Ti ernment in the Church as it was eſtabliſhed ; H 
blicans, Wt without compulſion upon any Perion ro conform + 
accoum i, This Moderation kept the Presbyterians quiet 
| Thur the Government of Oliver C romwell, and the 
nd rende ſo, as they could expect no aſſiſtance ſrom the 
ny as it was then modelled. But their Separation 5 
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1658. from all the other Factions rendered their Oppoſit 
on to the Independent Party weak and inſignificam 
which with great Care held them in ſubjection. Th 
gave the Royaliſts room to hope that the Prejy, 
rians in the end would find themſelves obliged to x 
nite with them, for delivering themſelves from th 
Servitude in which the Independents and Republica 


had fo long held them. And the Sequel will prof Arm 

that this Hope was not without a reaſonable FowWirth, at 

dation. | aſt War 

Richard? This ſhort Recapitulation of the Intereſts of tl Richar 
Deſigns 10 different Factions, plainly ſhows the Capacity l; but! 
Maſter „ Cromwell, who could thus keep them all in ss entir; 
the Coun- Without any poſitive Declaration in favour of ng to r 
cit andthe one Party, Richard propoſed to begin his Proteduſther Ha, 
dates rate with his Father's Maxims. He formed the Mectful te 
rr. fign of making himſelf Maſter of the Deliberatſſaggered 
of his Council, and of reducing the Army to a lich had 

miſſion to his Meaſures. By theſe two Things (iter Col 

der maintained his Authority, and if his Lite hon amony 
continued longer, the Army would not have er chan 

one Officer in it of ſuſpected Fidelity to him. Mice the 

to purſue theſe Maxims, and to execute well ſo granted by | 

a Deſign, Richard ought to have been furniſhed 5 from 3 

his Father's Capacity for Civil and Military Afun'okes, a 

He ſhould have had his Bravery and Reſolutiu fore the | 

and, in a Word, by a Series of Victories been cap ſo wel! 

ble to ſtrike Terrour into all who were in a C fer wh 

tion to oppoſe his Deſigns. But Richard had engſt the 

of thoſe great Talents proper to procure him eier and 

Eſteem or Fear, or to fill his Friends with Mrd was 
Confidence of a powerful Protection from i being ſe. 
Wherefore, being at the Head of no Faction, andi ugh, he t 
capable to govern all, he ſtood expoſed to their Aout a Ce 


S tion and Violence, without being ſure of any eff emed his 


2 al Afliſtance when he ſhould want it. Nevertheg f- Counc 
120 len. well knowing that the bare Election of his Hof more 
2 by the Council, and the Addreſſes made t0 L the Debar 
8 were inſufficient to a full Eſtabliſhment of his Au don to t 

abe, „ rity, he believed it expedient to have his Dig! than th 
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onfirmed by Parliament, and accordingly ſummon- 1688.9. 
d one to meet the 27th Day of January 1658-9. 

his Parliament was to conſiſt of two Houſes, That 

f the Commons with four Hundred Engliſh, thirty 

p-otch, and thirty Jriſb Members, and the other 

pwſe (for as yet it had no other Name) which was 

ſtead of the Houſe of Peers, and conſiſted chiefly 

f Army-Officers. They were generally Men of no 

Foul irch, and who had roſe by military Employs in the 

pſt War, 

ot HKicbard had made no alteration in his Father's Coun- Richard 
city l but he was ſoon ſenſible that this Council, which eres an 
| Aw: entirely under the direction of Oliver, was afpi- — 2 
of Wig to more Power under his Succeſſor. On the ber: ro his 
rotec ther Hand the Army appeared leſs devoted and re- Cowncil. 
che petful to the Son than the Father. They had even Baker, Ib. 
erat aggered in their ſubmiſſion before Oliver's Death, 

o aich had obliged him to remove Lambert and ſome 

ngs 0 her Colonels and Officers who were ſowing Divi- 

ie en amongſt the Troops. His Deſign was to make 

ave ber changes, by degrees, in the Army, in order to 

m. Mauce them to an entire Obedience, but he was pre- 

| ſo gre nted by Death. He wanted no Aſſiſtance, no Ad- 

hed ee from any Perſon to ſtrike ſuch and the like bold 
 AﬀunWrokes, and commonly his Deſigns were executed 

ſolutiuſ fore the Publick had the leaſt Intimation of them; 

cen cd ſo well eſtabliſhed was his Authority, that no 

Co icer whatſoever retained any longer a Credit a- 

had nofitengſt the Troops, when he was once caſhiered, 

vim en ambert and ſome others were late Inſtances of this. 

with 1 chard was deſirous to tread in his Father's Steps; 

rom Vl" being ſenſible that his Authority was not great e- 

ib, he thought nothing ought to be undertaken 

\eir Am thout a Conſultation firſt had with ſuch as he e- 

ny eel emed his principal Friends. He therefore held a 

verteilt Ivy-Council, in which he propoled firſt the admiſ- Meer- 
his Pein of more new Counſellors, to give him a Majority with great 
e to bi the Debates by his own Creatures introduced in op- 3 
his Aut tion to the old Counſellors, who were leſs tracta- 3 
iis Dig n they had been in the Time of his Father. 
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1653-9. Secondly, He propoſcd to bring the Army to a Dy, Book - 
pendence upon him by proper and fuitable Means, Weſily ſ. 

His Friends whom he conſulted on this Occaſ Orders 

were Self-intereſted, and attached to him only 1 nudoi 

hopes of governing all in his Name. They aper was 

hended the Protector's Propoſal might be prejudiciW&rcat N 

to themſelves, and thought that an abſolute PoweWormed 

ained to him,, might make them the firſt SufferenWhner, an 

He therefore found a ſtrong Oppoſition from the Ann 
pretended Friends. Inſtead of approving his D Beſide 

ſign, they adviſed him to call into his Council tnfPrivy-C 
Colonels, who were entirely in the Intereſt of H eborre 
Republican Faction. Nor was this all; ſome of rive R. 

leading Officers of the Army were informed of treat Ce 
Protector's Deſigns, and this was ſufficient to mf infer; 

The Prin- them look about them. Fleetwood his Brother eir Del 
eipal Off- Law, and Desborrow his Unkle, were the moſt hat Des, 


= * ward to combine againſt him, and caballed with n the P 
combine a- Officers to deprive him of the Generalſhip of H or Sol 
gainſ him. Army, which they were empowered to do by 2 Cou 
—_ p. Inſtrument of Government. But in all likelihood ti Army 


would never have thought of uſing this Power, WW therwi 
Richard had not diſcovered his Intentions of ben That 
abſolute Maſter of the Army, and putting hin own G 
in a Condition not to want their Aſſiſtance. Ne e Deſig 
theleſs, as the Army lay diſperſed, and a Conſulu mptoril. 
on of the Officers was neceſſary, to bring them to ier ther: 
in concert for the Preſervation of their AuthoringJuch Prop 
and the oppoſing the Proteor*s Deſigns, a Snare waht The FE. 
laid for him, in which he ſuffered himſelf to be H was im 
ken. It was inſinuated that the Parliament wi hat Righ 
was going to fit might prove dangerous to his e Eg 
thority, thould they be leſs tractable than he delirtF7%/ was 
Atviſe and therefore it was neceſſary for him to fortifie bit ctions m 
him to call ſelf with a good Number of Officers, as well to es lat 
« great ſult them on any Emergency, as to let the PH Repub/; 
* — oi ment ſee that he was ſupported by the Army, ours were 
zo Lon. could not but produce a good Effect. Richard f its riſin 
don. Ibid. ſwading himſelf that this Advice proceeded fron "gs the 

* Zeal which the Givers of it had for his Service, Mich was 
call he Deb: 


ans. 

ccaſal Orders to every Regiment for the ſending up to 

nly e ſuch Officers as could be ſpared. This Or- Theſe Off- 
aprre er was purictually executed, and immediately a gets 
udiclfreat Number of Officers appeared in London, who Council. 
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pn the Protector with a Petition 


onſuluWcmptorily rejected it, and threatened even to ca- He rejed?; 
em to ier them if they perſiſted to make him any more it. 
uthorm ach Propoſals, | The pas li 
Snare e The Farliament being met the 27th of January, ment 

to be Mt. was immediately debated in the Lower-Houſe, by ee 27th 
ent wid hat Right the Scots and Iriſb ſent Repreſentatives to * Tunes 
) his Me £22 Parliament. The Authority of the other Clarend. 
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aſily ſuffered himſelf to be brought to iſſue out his 1658-9. 


ormed amongſt them a Council which frequent! 
er, and aſſumed the Title of the Great Council of 


Beſides this Great Council, ſome Members of the 
Privy-Council, and Officers of the Army met at 
Deborrow's Houſe, as well to conſult how to de- 
rive Richard of the Generalſhip, as to direct the 
reat Council, which being compoſed of Numbers 
pf inferiour Officers, had nced of being 
heir Deliberations. The Reſult of this Council was, offer a pe- 
hat Desborrow attended with many Officers waited en 10 
« That no Officer bo- 
or Soldier ſhould be turned out but by Sentence of 
a Council of War. That no Member. of the Cook, Ch. 
Army ſhould be proceeded againſt capitally, o- 
* therwiſe than by the Martial Law: And laſtly, 
* That the Army might have Power to chuſe their 
* own General.” As nothing was more contrary to 
he Deſigns of Richard than this Demand, he pe- 


directed in 


tetor, 


0ſe was likewiſe taken into Conſideration, and Ob. VI. 


-cific hiofWſeciions made againſt it, which had been ſtarted in Biker, 


Viiver's laſt Parliament. As there were a good ma- 


Scotch 


ell ro d 

he Par J Republicans in the Houſe of Commons, great endea- 

ny, WA ours were uſed to ſuppreſs this other Houſe, for fear 99% the 
chard 0 


1 fromihng the Re- eſtabliſhment of 
rvice, © hich was the Object of their 


M 3 


df its riſing at laſt into a Houſe of Lords, and OPPO- 


Houſe. 
tire Deciſion. 


bid. Ibid. 


III. p. 72. 


Cook, Ch. 


III. p.72. 
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1658-9. tire Months, and it was not before the 28 th of Marg 
that a plurality of Voices carried it for the Conti. 
ation of the other 1. * and the Priviledge of t 
8 ting in the Houſe of Commons to the Scotch and 1 
=_ ode Repreſentatives. After that, the Parliament mag 
Richard, an Act to recognize Richard Cromwell for Protechirg 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 


Petition of While theſe Things were tranſacting in Puff rieb, 
the Officers ment, the Great Council of Officers held at r any 
1 " <v00d's Houſe, and the private Council which met ied him 
woed. Desborrow's continued their Conferences. At H do as 
1659. they preſented a Petition to the Protector, whereW'creſting 
yr of 4. they demanded Fleetwood for their General. Mes, W 
Baker, p. Was a direct Intention to deprive the Protector of He this 
637. Command of the Army, to which he could not ca ad ſeized 
ſent, without expoſing himſelf to the Caprices of i Eicape 
principal Officers, who directed and influenced th pled Ex] 
Rejefledly Army juſt as they pleaſed. Wherefore, inſtead le Diff 
_ © returning a favourable Anſwer to their Petition, s. De: 
Ciarend. ſpoke to them in an angry Tone, ordered them n Audien 
VI.p 533. diſſolve their Council, and return to their reſpethi . Name 
Vere of the Quarters. On the other Hand the Houſe of Comm ard at 
K , not ignorant that the Officers were upon ſome sten. 
Officers, ſign which might be prejudicial to the Parliamen nded wi 
Baker, voted againſt the holding any Council of Officers Were 
Cook, Ch. ring the Seſſion of the Parliament; and that no Pg hat they 
* 72: ſon ſhould have any Employ in the Army, till "- Desbo; 
had taken an Oath not to diſturb the Deliberatio ſeſolution 

of the Parliament. Immediately after, theſe Vot d be done 

were ſent to the other Houſe, now called the H eved bu 

Houſe, — their Concurrence. But as the Office ep e 

were molt prevalent there, they believed it was en un 
ore” part of their Duty to Bag what their C Nring bee 
Protector rads without Doors had reſolved upon. So that ! burned th 
4 1 6 Votes of the Commons were no more able, than theV F iſſued 
4 ders of'the Protector, to diſſipate the Councils of ü rom t. 
Clarend, Officers who ſtill continued to meet. ough he 
VI, p.233. At laſt, on the 22d of April Richard had Notice Here look 
Baker, p. the Officers were come to a Reſolution of forch A cap 
Cock, Ch, him to diſſalve the Parliament, He immediate et on a f 


3 Pp. 23. allem 
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Mn embled his Council to prevent, by their Advice, 1659 ; 
onting. is Attempt. Some were of Opinion that he ought 5 
of give a peremprory denial to any ſuch Demand, 1 
d ü keep cloſe to his Parliament, as the only Sup- | : 
r mort which he had lefr. But no Body put him in ; 
eee Way to defend himſelf againſt the Officers, who . 

1 


gan to meet together in the Neighbourhood of 
Vhiteball, and would probably have been too ſtrong 
pr any Oppoſition from his Guards. Others ad- 
ſed him to leave Whitehall, and ſuffer the Officers 


Parl. 
it Flog. 
| Met a 


At H do- as they pleaſed with the Parliament, without 
where rereſt ing himſelf at all in the Diſpute ; but the Of- 
II cers, who had foreſeen that he might probably 
- of e this Method were before-hand with him, and 
ot d ſeized all the Avenues about Vhiteball, and made 


s Eſcape impracticable. In ſhort, every Man pro- 
pled Expedients, to which others objected inſupe- 
able Difficulties. While the Court was thus fluctu- 
ung, Desborrow, with a ſtrong Retinue, demanded _.. k 


8 of | 
iced tit 
ſtead d 


ion, | 

ep Audienee of the ProteZZor, and required him, in | 
ſpect Name of the Officers, to diſſolve the Parliament. ; 
Commer at firſt refuſed to grant this Demand; but he 


me Des given to underſtand that his Refuſal would be at- 


liamen ended with danger to himſelf, and that, in fine, 
cer; Mey were reſolved to obtain, by fair Means or foul, 
no Pe bat they demanded. In ſhort, Richard, who, be- Clarend. 


til re Decborrow came, was incapable of taking any Baker, 


beraualeſolution, was now leſs able to conſider of what was 
ſe Vo be done, when he was ſurrounded with Men who 
> Uu ewed bur little regard for his Authority. He there- 
OficaW'< promiſed to diſſolve the Parliament by Com- 


niſſion under the Great-Seal. But as the Commons, 

aving been informed of what was doing, had ad- 

burned themſelves for three Days, a Proclamation 

"as iſſued out to declare the Parliament diſſolved. 

From this time Richard was no longer regarded, Richard 

nough he ſtill bore the Title of Protetlor. The Of- foes all his 

icers looked on him as an impotent diſarmed Ene- © * 

„ incapable to do them any Hurt; fo. that he 

dt on a ſudden the Support of the Parliament, with- 8 
0 < ; Out = 
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16595 out aining that of the Army. This is what canng 
be denied. But thoſe who imagine, that if he hy 


ok XX 


rnment, 
more fa 


ſtood by the Parliament, he would have ingaged e keep 
People in his Intereſts, and been ſupported by Mui ver, wl 
and his Army, go upon a very uncertain Suppo other ! 


tion. Beſides, had he any Power to refuſe a Dif, 
lution of the Parliament, without hazarding his on 
Life? And could he have ſupported himſelf again 
the Violences of the Army, till a ſufficient Aid hy 
The Off- come to his Relief? Be this as it will, after the Pi 
gers jetz* liament was diſſolved, the great Council of Offi 
. thought themſelves impowered to ſettle the Gt 
Baker. vernment on their own Model, without taking ay 
Notice of the Protector, who was now regarded ou) 
as a private Perſon . This Anarchy continued onj 


the few Days, that were neceſſary for the Offceny 


ye he v 
med hin 
own | 
nt had | 
er durin 
eath, th: 
of Ric! 
ominatic 
as only 1 
other P 
ichard. 


Chuſe confirm their Election of Fleetwood for their Generlalous E 
1 * They dicharged by their own Authority five C were e 
Fer Gene nels, who had adviſed Richard to ſtand by the Puch Vene 
ral, and liament; namely, Ingoldsby, Goff, Whaley, Lo orthy to 
diſcharg* Falconbridge Brother-in-Law to Richard, and Heu moſt ou 


ſeveral 


een afterwards Earl of Carlile, and at the ſame Time lay i: 


Clarend. ſtored Lambert and others diſcharged by Cromwel ally dep 
Baker, little before his Death. After this they deliberaWority. 
Cook. upon a Form of Government, it being impolliiiiſs not fo 
— 2 * for Things to continue long in their preſent ſtate. Ninity tc 
9 Lambert was a Man of immoderate Ambition, aWould fa: 
would not have ſcrupled to have trod in the Stepit aged Col 
Oliver, had the Conjuncture ſeemed favourable toi they po 
Wiſhes. But Flee!wood being his General, and the W"ongit 1 
dol of the Army, he could hope for no Succels fu Curt to 


ake him 
ad befor. 
ambert h 
e Gove 
alſed Cro 
Lamber 
crecy, . 
dvether 
1 
2 


an Attempt to put himſelf at the Head of the 6 
| vernme 


* Ludlow ſays, one great Offence given by Kichard to the 
tion was, by his Irreligion. For an Officer having murmure 
the Advancement of Perſons, who had been Cavaliers, to Col 
miſſions in the Army, was brought to Whitehall to anſwer fot! 
Richard, in a deriding Manner, asked him“ Whether he v0 
„have him prefer none but thoſe that were Godly ? Here, 
** ginued he, is Dick Ingeldsby who can neither Pray nor Pries 
% and yet 1 will truſt him before you all. Lud. Mem, Vol. II. p 6! 
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ment. He therefore thought it beſt to wait for 
more favourable Opportunity, and in the mean 


All 


canna 
ne hal 


ved ine keep Fleetwood at a diſtance from the Supreme 
Mer, whether under the Name of Protector, or a- 
uppol-h other Title, which he had ſeveral Reaſons ro be- 
Dic e he was aiming at. Firſt, Cromwell had once 
his med him for his Succeſlor by an Inſtrument under 
again own Hand, and many believed this Inſtru- 
\id hu ent had been artfully conveyed out of the way, ei- 
he Pu er during Cromwel”s Life, or ſhortly after his 
Offen eath, that it might give no hindrance to the Electi- 


he of Richard. It was even ſaid, that Cromwell”s 


ing ayWomination of his Son in the Time of his IIIneſs, 
led ones only the Contrivance of Secretary Thurlo, and 
ed d other Perſon, to make the Succeſſion fall upon 
cen chard. Secondly, Fleetwood was one of the moſt 
GenenW&alous Euthuſiaſts, of whom the Officers of the Ar- 
e Co were compoled, and was therefore looked upon 


the Pa ch Veneration by the Soldie :, and judged more 


„ La orthy to be Cromwel”s Succeſſor. Thirdly, it was 
Hoa moſt out of doubt that the Intereſt of the Ar- 
Time ny lay in the choice of a Protector who ſhould e- 
-omwell Wally depend on, and ſupport their Credit and Au— 
liberarWority. This was Lamber!'s Thought. But as it 
npoſſibſ=s not for his Intereſt to have Fleetwood raiſed to a 


ſtate, {Wignity to which himſelf aſpired, when the Times 


ion, Would favour him, he under-hand ſecured and en- 
Steps ed Colonel Lilburn to break Fleettood's Meaſures, 
ble to they pointed to the Protector ſhip, by his Intrigues 
ad the nongſt the inferiour Officers, whilſt himſelf by his 
cel; fru ourt to him, and his Adulations, endeavoured to 
the Cake himſelf Maſter of his Affections, as Cromwell 


rernmalſed before done by Fairfax. This Example made 
anbert hope to ſee himſelf one Day at the Head of 


e Government, by the ſame Practices which had 


to the 

* aiſed Cromwell, | 

r, to *. Lambert carrying on his Deſigns with the greateſt 
1{wer lor! 


crecy, Fleetwood, as General, called his Officers 
gether to Malling ford- Houſe to ſettle the Govern- 
ent. The ſuperiour Officers came, but at the ſame 


2 Time 


er he 0 

Here, * 
nor Pre 
01. II. p 6! 
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1659. 
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1659. Time the inferiour ones, by the Intrigues of Lan the Par 
and Lilburn met at St. Fames's in far greater Numbeſ cd to b 

Baker, p. In this Aſſembly the regulation of the Govern... in co 
642. was likewiſe the Subject of their Debates, on wiiſh;ich the! 
occaſion ſome of the moſt leading Men, and the by nt, hi 
Speakers, enlarged much upon the Happineſs whM;n:d the 
England enjoyed under the Adminiſtration of M, therefi 
Parliament from the 6th of December 1648, to ii,,:5004's 

20th of April 1653, when it was diſſolved by gut as tl 

well, Their Prudence, Courage, and happy Sucey th the A 

in England, Scotland, Ireland, and in the Dutch Wil; againſ 

were magnified ; and theſe Men gave it as their en the 1 

pinion, that nothing could be more advantagiout „they v 

the Nation, than the Re-eſtabliſhment of this br ey well! 

liament “. lembers, 

The Off- This Deliberation was then purſued no fatthe te of Su 
cer; come but it ſerved to let the Aſſembly at Mallingford. Hu apſolute 
ro 4 Reſo- (ve the Danger to both Sides of a Rupture amoniier, to d 
—_ the Officers, and convinced them of the Neceſliy Wfore-han: 
the Parli- joining with the inferiour Officers in reſtoring 1 ey ſhoul, 
ment diſ- T,ong- Parliament, It is not well known what we is Purpc 
— the Views of the chief Officers with regard to the Mi ſome 

rom- Ed f | | 

well in vernment; but it is certain, that the Propoſal of fuenced : 
1683. inferiour Officers was contrary neither to the Pere Vane. 
Baker, p. ples nor the Sentiments of the Army in gener ge and 
643. This will not be difficult to comprehend, when it opoſed b 
conſidered that the Officers and Soldiers, for ¶ me into 

moſt part, were Independents, Anabaptiſts, Enthuſul longing 
Republicans, ſuch in a manner as were the Men eſolution: 


em ſuſpe 
ers, far! 


* Whitlock ſays, upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, Wi It, and 
Matters were at a ſtand ; the Army had thoughts of railing Miſe from 
ney without a Parliament; but upon Advice, they durſt 10 ndeavour 
venture upon it, but thought it a ſafer Way to reſtere the Me 5 
bers of the Long- Parliament. The Great Officers of the Mens. 
were adviſed to conſider better of their Deſign of bringing i! Things | 
Members of the Old Parliament, who were moſt of them d conſider: 
tented for their being formerly broken up by Cromwell, and louſe of 
diſtaſte the Proceedings of the Army ; and whether this u6 dh | 
not probably more increaſe the Diviſions, and end in bril aid l 
in the King; but the Officers had reſolved on it. Whit. 1Wouncil of 
Pp. 638. 
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the Parliament diſſolved in 1653, and now pro- 
ed to be reſtored. However this be, all the Of- 
ers in concert declared for the Good Old Cauſe, by 
nich they meant, That ſupported by the Parlia- 


the bent, which brought the King to the Scaffold, and 
's widMrned the Monarchy into a Common-wealth. It 

of M therefore reſolved in a General Council held at 

to M ο%,jẽ.eͤ ͤHouſe to reſtore the Long- Parliament. 
gut as this Parliament had no Reaſon to be pleaſed They have 
' Such the Army, which, in 1653, ſided with Crom- 2 mind 10 
ch Wi againſt them, the Great Officers were afraid, that .at. 
their Men the Members were reſtored to their Authori- ons for 
gion, they would think of. being revenged. Beſides, heir Secu- 
his Py ey well knew the Reſolution and Firmneſs of theſe 7 


[embers, who would infallibly keep the Army in a 
ate of Subjection. The Officers therefore judged 
abſolutely neceſſary, before they proceeded far- 


farther 
rd. An 


amongWer, to demand certain Conditions, and to ſecure 
ellity ¶ pore-hand the compliance of the Parliament, when 
ring tt ey ſhould reſume their antient Authority. For 
nat vali: Purpoſe they had ſome previous Conferences 
the ich ſome of the Members, who had, as it were, 
al of H auenced and directed the whole Houſe ; and theſe 


e FriaiWere Vane, Haſlerig, Scot, Solway, who were to en- 


gene ge and promiſe a Conceſſion of the Conditions 
hen 1Wopoſed by the Officers. But theſe Members would Bur meet 
for Mme into no Engagements of this Nature, it not Fertil 
1thy/4Wlonging to them, they pretended, to preclude the“ 


eſolutions of the Parliament. This refuſal rendred 
em ſuſpected to the ſuperiour Officers; but the o- 
ers, far more in Number, were not at all uneaſie 


Membe 


ament, it, and contented themſelves with a verbal Pro- 
railing Wiſe from theſe four Members, of their uſing their 
uh ndeavours for the obtaining a Grant of theſe Con- 


f the A tions. | ho 


nging in! 
1m dia 
ell, aud 
this wol 
in bri0 
hit. 


louſe of Lenthal, Speaker to the Long- Parliament 


che 
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Things being thus ſettled, Lambert at the Head of hep. 


conſiderable Number of Officers, repaired to the le 
diſſol ved 

; : in 1653, 

d laid before him the Declaration of the Great ;, A 


ouncil of the Officers, by which the Members of May. 
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Cook, Ch. Blood of their Sovereign : But with this differen 
3. p- 74- 
Called in was in 1648, when the Presbyterian Members w 


Deriſion 
the R ump, 


k XXI 
Scots an 
ſafeſt by 
ans, anc 
prity in . 
e of the 
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the Parliament, diſſolved by Cromwell April the 2 
1653, were invited to return to the Exerciſe oft 
Authority. Lenthal anſwered, that he would «© 
municate the Declaration to the Members ther 


London, which was done the next Day, and, the had no 
vitation being accepted, they met in Parliament Weſt for h 
8th of May, to the Number of only Forty-rwM his Offic 


Thus the three Nations ſaw themſelves once ni 
under the Tyrannical Dominion of a Parliam 
which had not fearcd to imbrue their Hands int 


tters fro! 
r Choice 
a ſeem 
ored, t 
Friends 
ment, O1 
Four Da 


that the Number was reduced to the half of wing 


excluded. Hence they were called in Derifion 
Rump-Parliament, in alluſion to a Fowl all eaten} 


and why ded by 

The Pres. the Rump. The Presbyterian Members, who ess from 

byterian been drove from the Houſe, were willing to re ich, afre 
Men bars their Seats; but none were admitted beſides th 

3 who had fart from the firſt of January 1648, 1. T. 

their Sears 20th of April 1653, and in this the pretended ] perty o 

in the ament was ſupported by the Officers, whoſe Ini Nations 

_ p it was not to ſuffer the Presbyterians to prevail in| violable 

ber. Hou. of a fre 

The Parlia- After the Parliament was reſtored to their Au de Per, 

ment ſend rity, the firit Step taken by them was, to dig“ 2. TI 

ru % Clarges to Monk, to engage his Submiſſion to of Law 

New Government. The Parliament well knew that the 

Monk was not of their Principles, and would or opp! 

willingly have ſent him a Succeſſor, than a Dealt © 3. T 

tion of this Nature, had there been no danger in i Ferſon 

a Procedure, which there certainly would pril 165 

been, as Monk had eſtabliſhed his Power fo firmy ed, or 

this Country, by making himſelt Maſter of all! referent 

tortified Places, and gaining the Affection of i page 

| 19th o 

Service. 

* They went in a Body to the Houſe, Lambert guarding! demnifi 

with Soldiers. Then they paſſed a Declaration touching Purpoſ 


Meeting, and their Purpoſe to ſecure the Property and Lib") 
the People, both as Men and as Chriſtians, and that without 
Perſon, Kingſhip, or Houſe of Feers, and to uphold Magiſtral) 
44iniſtr;. Whit, p. 679. 
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S-ots and his own Army. It was therefore judg- 
ſafeſt by the Parliament to gain him by fair 
ans, and undermine by degrees his Credit and Au- 


ol. N 
the Q 


e of th 
uld (>< 
chen 


„the ! had no Time to conſult what Meaſures were pro- 


ment Weſt for him to take. When he would have ſound- par. 
ty-rwihG his Officers, he found they were pre-ingaged by went. 
ace I tters from their Friends in London. So that no o- 9 


rliam 
ds int 
t!fereng 
f what 
ers we 
iſion 


ored, though he was well convinced that he had 
Friends amongſt the Leaders, either of the Par- 
ment, or of the Army. 


eaten N aded by ſeveral Officers preſented a Petition or Ad- © pre- 
who Mes from the General-Council of the Officers, in Lal M * 
o reſuſ ich, after ſome Compliments, they demanded, the Parti- 
des th ment. 
May 12, 


3, of, 1. That the Liberty of the Perfons, and Pro- 
led P 


e Inte 
11] In ( 


Nations, be maintained, preſerved, and kept in- 
violable according to Law, under the Government 
of a free State and Common-wealth, without a ſin— 
gle Perſon, King ſhip, or Houſe of Peers. 

2. That there be ſuch a juſt and due Regulation 
of Law, and Courts of Juſtice and Equity, as 
that they may be a Protection, and not vexatious 
or oppreſſive to the People of theſe Nations. 

* 3. That by an Ad of Oblivion, all and every 
Perſon or Perſons who have ſince the 19th of A- 
pril 1653, mediately or immediately adviſed, act- 
firmy ed, or done any Matter or Thing whatſoever, in 
of all reference to the ſeveral Changes or Alterations in 
_ of di the Government of theſe Nations, ſince the faid 
igth of April 1653, or in order to the Publick 
Service, Peace, or Safety of theſe Nations, be in- 
demnified and ſaved harmleſs, to all Intents and 
Purpoſes whatſoever, 


r Aut 
) difpat 
n to! 
new t 
uld ml 
, Dept 
er in li 


11d hi 


* 4. That 


perty of the Eſtates of all free People of theſe ; 
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rity in the Army. Monk was fo little apprehen- Monk 
e of the Change which happened in England, that ſ#bmirs to 


the Autho- 
rity of ths 


xr Choice was left for him, but that of Compliance, Baber, p. 
a ſeeming Satisfaction in ſeeing the Parliament 644. 


Four Days after the Parliament met, Lambert at- The offi- 


Baker, p. 
44. 
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& 4, That all Laws, Ordinances, Declarations, x Party, Al 
Eſtabliſhments made in the ſeveral Changes and Mof Eng/a 
terations of Government that have been in M have ma; 
Nations, ſince the 19th of April aforeſaid, retence 
not as yet particularly repealed, be deemed gf bridge a! 
in Law, until particularly repealed. their Ch 
& 5, That ſuch Debts as have been contra chemſelv 
for the Publick Service and Affairs of this H viers of 
mon- wealth, and for the Charges of the GovnlM or are 
ment, ſince the 2oth of April 1653, be care converſ. 
paid and ſatisfied, on of . 
« 6, That all Perſons who profeſs Faith in i Cauſe, r 
the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his Eternal SM of Pow: 
the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, God Of Manager 
qual with the Father and the Son, one God ble tons; a 
for ever, and do acknowledge the Holy ScripunWunto an; 
of the Old and New Teſtament, to be the revel future, 
or written Word or Will of God, ſhall not . 10. 7 
reſtrained from their Profeſſion, but have due! good In 
couragement, and equal Protection in the ProifWMunleſs th 
ſion of their Faith, and Exerciſe of their Rel the Mar 
on, whilſt they abuſe not their Liberty to be of 1 
civil Injury of others, or diſturbance of other: M choſe wi 
their way of Worſhip : So that this Liberty be Perſons 
extended to Popery or Prelacy, nor to ſuch WMGodline 
ſhall practiſe or hold forth Licentiouſneſs or H Cauſe ar 
phaneneſs under the profeſſion of Religion: 11. 1 
that all Laws, Statutes, or Ordinances, and of this ( 
ſes in any Laws, Statutes or Ordinances to i tting, 
contrary, may be declared null and void, may be 
« -. That a godly, faithful and painful Go Gon che 
preaching Miniſtry be every where encourage“ 12. 
countenanced and maintained, Wh firm VU! 
8. That the Univer/ities and Schools of Learning in this] 
ſo countenanced and reformed, as that they uM taining 
become the Nur/eries of Piety and Learning. WE unto 11 
„ 9. That ſuch Perſons as have at any Tin ledge a 
ſince the 20th of May 1642, aided, or aſſiſted, ¶ ¶ nant-G: 
adhered to the late King, Charles Stuart his Chief o 


or any other Perſon or Perſons whatſoever : th 
1 “% Fall] 
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ions, party, againſt the Parliament or Common-wealth 164g: 

5 and Mof England, aud all other Perſons whatſoever that j 
in thi have made uſe of any Authority or Power under f 

aid, I bretence of Law, or otherwiſe, to deprive or a- 


ied gu bridge any of the out People of theſe Nations of 


heir Chriſtian Liberty, or have, or ſhall expreſs 


'% 
4 
1 
. 
} 
4 
Ut 
4 


ontralMW themſelves in any Way mockers, ſcoffers, or re- 
1s Cu vilers of Godlineſs, or of the Profeſſors thereof, 
Goren or are otherways ſcandalous or looſe in their 
careful Converſations, or have not given good Satisfacti- 


on of their Affection and Faithfulneſs to this 
Cauſe, may be ſpeedily removed out of all Places 
of Power or Truſt in the Magiſtracy, or other 
Management of the Publick Affairs of theſe Na- 
tions; and that no ſuch Perſons may be admitted 
unto any ſuch Place of Power or Truſt for the 
future, 

« 10, And foraſmuch as no Godly, or other 
ood Intereſt can be preſerved, or maintained, 
unleſs the Perſons, who are _— intruſted with 

e 


in G 
ernal 5 
r0d Co 
d bleſs 
Criptun 
reveal 
I not! 
e ue | 
- Pre | 


r Rei the Management and Exerciſe of the Government, 
y to de of ſuitable Spirits to thoſe Intereſts; That 
other: WW thoſe who are or ſhall be intruſted therein, be ſuch 
ty be . Perſons as ſhall be found to be moſt Eminent for 


) ſuch} 
or Pn 


On: An 
ind Cly 
S 0 


| Golpty 


Ouragee 


Godline(s, Faithfulneſs, and Conſtancy to tbe good 
Cauſe and Intereſts of theſe Nations. 

* 11. That to the End the Legiſlative Authority 
of this Common-wealth may not, by their long 
litting, become Burthenſome or Inconvenient, there 
may be effectual Proviſion made for a due Succeſ- 
Lon thereof. 

„ 12. And for the better Satisfaction, and more 
firm Union of the Forces of this Commonwealth, 


arnitz iin this Juncture of Affairs, for preſerving and main- 
ney ui taining the Principles and other Matters there- 
g. WE into ſubſervient, we do unanimouſly acknow- 
iy Tint ledge and own the Lord Charles Fleetwood Lieute- 
iſted, lf nant-General of the Army, to be Commander in 
* 1 Chief of the Land-Forces of this Common- wealth. 
r of th 


13. That 
0 Party 
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1659: 13. That in Order to the eſtabliſhing and 
6 —_ the Peace, Welfare and Freedom of 4 hich — 
« People of theſe Nations, for the Ends befor _ 
« preſſed; the Legiſlative Power thereof ma + ha 
& a Repreſentative of the People, conſiſting +169, 
„ Houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the Peoghe AS 
« ſuch a Way and Manner as this Talat * 
e judge meet, and of a ſelect Senate, co-ordingy 
* ors o able and faithful Perſons, eninend . 
"= "| 8, and ſuch as continue adhering to (lM, the 1, 
„ 14, That the Adminiſtrati | $ _ 
4 Power of Government, mby e 7 2 Conn 79 7 
State, conſiſting of a convenient Number of} N 
« ſon qualified in all Reſpects as aforeſaid * 
16. That all Debts contracted by his | 05 5 
Highneſs, or his Father, ſince the 1 5th of bis Par 
« cember 1653, may be ſatisfied, and that an hon ; hg 
„ rable Revenue of Ten Thouſand Pounds per . 
% num, with a convenient Houſe, may be { | 11 
« upon him and his Heirs for ever; and 7 " — 
* Thouſand Pounds per Annum more up n him ; i 2 
« ring Life; and upon his honourable Moth "y h | 
% Fight Thouſand Pounds per Annum during I b - 
Life, to the end a Mark of the high Elten l 85 
3 n of the good Service done by his Þ wn f c 
0 : n renowned General, may rem be /ate 
wever, 
The Parli- The Parliament returned an Anſwer to this P Ce 
| _ tion, in general Terms, and thanked the Army G0; D. ; 
Baker, p. their Affection to the Publick. After that, han n 7 
647- taken it into Conſideration, they approved 2 75 
Articles in general; but a particular Comm f — 
was appointed to examine thoſe which related to e of »; 
Government. That Part of the Petition which de th 
reſpect to Richard Cromwell and his Mother, ; 
poſtponed, till his ſubmiſſion to the Governme 
wil 
Vor. ? 


* She was Daughter of Sir James Bowchier of Eſſex. 
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and nich was juſt eſtabliſhed, ſhould be ſecured. For 1689. 


| of is Purpoſe ' Commiſſioners from the Parliament 8 ? 
fore ted on him with the Reſolutions of the Houſe, 2.539— 
ay bea to require his Submiſſion to the late Change. p 
ng WW he Day after Richard returned a written Anſwer in | 


ple, 
ent & 
dinar'| 
ment 
5 to f 


eſe Words: 


have peruſed the Reſolve and Declaration which The pro- 
wu were pleaſed to deliver to me the other Night, and tbector Ri- 
the Information touching what is mentioned in the * 
id Reſolve, I have cauſed a true State of my Debis lo ,, the 
Iranſeribed, and annexed to this Paper, which will Powers in 
* what they are, and how they were contratted. _ 

As to that Part of the Reſolve, whereby the Commit. cines P. 


dx: Wy" 
eare to inform themſelves, how far I do acquieſce in ” 


exec) 
20Until 


r of N 


A % 7 11 
<Q 


his e Government of this Common-wealth as it is declared 0 

th of bis Parliament: | 
n hort my paſt Carriage hitherto hath manifeſted my : 
Is per M yvieſcence in the Will and Diſpoſition of GOD, and k 
be ſerie! J love and value the Peace of this Common-wealth by 
and cb above my own Concernments; and I defire that by 43 
1 him , a Meaſure of my future Deportment may be laken, 
Motec through the Aſſiſtance of GOD ſhall be ſuch as 
uring bear the /ame Witneſs, having, I hope, in ſome de- 
ſteem e, learned rather to ſubmit to, and reverence the 
Oy his i'd of GOD, than to be unquiet under it. And (as 
remain 


tbe late Providences that have fallen out among us ) 
wever, in reſpett of particular Engagements that lay 
on me, I could not be active in making a Change in 
Government of the Nations; yet, thorow the Goodneſs 


this P 


Army WO D, I can freely acquieſce in it being made; and do 7 
at, hg my /elf obliged, as (with other Men) I expect Pro- l 
1 of al from the preſent Government, ſo to demean my 
Commit 11h all peaceableneſs under it, and to procure to the 

ated to et of my Power, that all in whom I have any Inte- 4 
which . 4 the ſame. | fl 


other, 


Jvernmed 


Richard Cromwell. 
WII. 
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„n When the Parliament examined the State of |; Officer 
8 chard's Debts, the Article of Expences for his H liamen 
grant him ther's Funeral was rejected. So that Richard r V 
but20001. forced to pay the Debt, contracted on this Accoui e Colon 
227 af out of his own Eſtate, which ſwept away the grem major. 
r von; f his Subſtance, which was by no M that P 
order him t O 18 7 a +; 04 
ro quit large, conſidering the High Dignity which his H Bill, 
Whitehall. ther had ſo long enjoyed. As to the Revenue, Inmiſfio 
the annual Penſion deſired by the Officers for Ri that al 
and his Mother, the Parliament referred the ConſuſHicers of 
ration of them to another Opportunity, and cone Huld be 
ed themſelves with aſſigning two Thouſand P comm 
for the Payment of his private Debts. The Mes att 
bers had but too juſt Reaſon to complain of O red to t 
Cromwell who had deceived, and ſhamefully diſmiſt rliament 
them, to think themſelves under any Obligation ugh, th 
paying extraordinary Honours to his Memory, rit of 
of heaping ſo many Benefits upon his Widow ul Parliu 
Son. At the ſame Time that the two Thou“ ſhoule 
Pounds were granted, he received an Order to q nted by 
I bitehall in ſix Days. ut Henry 
Fleet- The Reader, may have obſerved that the Dem der, and 
wood ap- in the 12th Article was exprefſed by the Officers, W"<nt. K 
2 3 manner, to leave no Liberty to the Parliament probabil 
1eneral 1 f ; | 12 
but for one electing a General, or of naming any other HM ther 
tear only. [fleetioood, ſince inſtead of making a Petition of f mculties 
Article, they ſaid, Thal they unanimouſly acknowin ed in Ire 
ed the Lord Charles Fleetwood to be Commanun Iabitants, 
Chief of the Land-[orces of the Common-wealth, ” of as r 
Parliament thought it not proper to examine i'/ oblige 
manner in which this Article was expreſſed, to doubt] 
vent any Difference which might arile between rhe ” ders re 
ſelves and the Army, at a Time when they deal e him u 
their whole Authority from the Declaration of ! t Conſeq 
Officers who had reſtored them. Fleetwood tit 
fore was appointed Commander in Chief of the The Parlia 
mies of England, Scotland and Ireland, but only fu ſedge exe 
ſingle Year. This Reſolution being taken, the N 3 3 
liament voted that Fleetwood ſhould have Po.]. of the 0 


ſign and ſcal ſuch Commiſſions, for the Conſt hg 
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. X10 
of 1:0 Officers under him, as ſhould be approved by the 1659. 
his frliament, and nominated by Sir Henry Yane, Sir 
1rd bor Haſlerig, Lieutenant-General Fleetwood, and 
con e Colonels Lambert, Deiborrow, Ludlow, Berry, or 


major Part of them who were made Commiſſioners 
that Purpoſe. But upon the ſecond reading of The Par- 
» Bill, the Clauſe impowering Fleetwood to ſign lament 


; : orders all 
\mmiſlions was altered, and the Parliament order- Militars 


greate i 
Mei 
his Fe 


e, a a 8 
2 that all Commiſſions, both to the Commiſſion- Commiſſi- 
Conse Ficers of the Army, and the Captains of the Fleet, 9? N bo 
conte puld be ſigned by the Speaker of the Parliament of —— K 
pom Common-wealth of England, to be written by the Clarend. . 
e Mel erks attending the Council of State *, and deli- VI. p. 544. 
of Oed to the Officers gratis by the Speaker in the 2 lb. 
wt, 4 . : 1 ook, Ch. 
diſnilliament-Houſe. This was a plain Indication e- 3. p. 74. 
gation ugh, that the Parliament pretended to the whole 


rit of advancing the Officers. The ſame Day Provides 

Parliament voted that the Government of Ire. Hor the Go- 
4 ſhould be by Commiſſioners nominated and ap- 2 
nted by Parliament, and not by one Perſon, and aud recall; 


ut Henry Cromwell ſhould be acquainted with the Henry 


dow u 


Thouln 
-r to q 


Dem der, and required forthwith to repair to the Par- Gommel 
e . Clarend. 
cer, rent. He obeyed without Reſiſtance, though in 9. 


probability, if he had been inclined to try his In- Baker, 1b. 


ther l eſt, the new Governours would have found great His ge 
1 off hculties in his Removal. He was extremely be- Charafter. 
knowl e412 Freland, both by the Army and the Engliſh 

mance Wb itants, no Perſon having any Injuries to com- 

1h, Min of as received from him, who had on the con- 

mine i”) obliged every Body as far as lay in his Power. 
5 3 doubtleſs, his not being ſure of Succeſs, and 

en thi Orders received from his Brother for his Conduct, 

oy der de him unwilling to undertake alone an Affair of 

on of i" Conſequence, All Hiſtorians are unanimous in 

100d LK 

of the AF The Parliament had named a Council of State for the more 


ediate executive Powre, to which ſeveral Gentlemen, not 
ho amber: of the Houſe, were admitted. Whitlock was a Member 
„ . ais Council. They had alſo nominated the ſudges Commit 
t's of the Great-Seal, a new one being made diflerent from 
od, Kc. White, p. 679. 
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1659, 


The Parli- 
ment en- 
ter, upon 
Meaſure; 
to malte it 


ſelf Maſter 


Baker, p. 
648. 


of the Ar-.\ſmothered their Reſentments, and received thy 
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their Praiſes of him, and generally believe, that 
he had filled the Poſt of his elder Brother, the 0s 
cers would have found him a Match for them, or py 
bably not attempted to uſe him as they did Riche 

Fleetwood, Desborrow, Lambert, and the reſt of th 
principal Officers were by no Means pleaſed with t 
Steps taken by the Parliament. But knowing 
the inferiour Officers, looked on their Dependan 
on the Parliament as an advantage to them, t 


ok X. 
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Commiſſions from the Speaker, On the other Han 
it was the Parliament's Opinion that nothing wa 
more Importance, to their own Intereſts, than 
have the Army in dependance, which they flatten 
themſelves, would inable them to rule peaceably a 
abſolutely, and without doubt, perpetuate their A 
thority. But till this was done, they plainly f 
they were to expect a ſtrong Oppoſition, conſidery 
the reſtleſs Temper of the principal Officers, vi 
were endeavouring to make themſelves 'Neceſſlaryi 
prevent their loſing their Poſts. This therefore: 
the firſt, and almoſt, avowed Deſign of the Parl 
ment. For this Purpoſe, the Committee appoim 
to examine Commiſſions was continued, which, b 
ing well acquainted with the Views of the Hou 
made great alterations in the Army by vacating | 
Commiſſions of ſuch as were ſuſpected, and ſubl 
tuting others of more aſſured Fidelity. The {a 
Regulation was obſerved in regard to the Ar 
commanded by Monk, a great many Officers wt 
removed in that Army, and others appointed to lu 
ceed them; thoſe that were diſplaced being Perla 
in whom Monk had the greateſt Confidence. ( 
ges had before acquainted Monk with theſe Deli 
which were viſible enough, and Mont had but 
much Cauſe to perceive them, from the Alterat 
intended to be made by the Committee in the / 
my of Scotland. He writ to the Committee on d 
Subject, in a manner ſufficiently clear, to let tie 


know, that he was not ſo blind as not to ſee 
GY | if 


XII 


that 
he Of 
or pn 
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43 a Deſign to undermine and ſhake his Authority. 1659. 
e exprefled himſelf ſo ſtrongly, in ſome Parts of 
Letter, as to give the Parliament Apprehenſions 
the Danger of driving a Man to Extremities, who 
as at the Head of twelve Thouſand Men, and had 
| Scotland at his diſpoſal. For this Reaſon, the 
ficers appointed by the Committee received Or- 


2 * 5 1 33 os —— - 0 * 
SA bo” xs res 


m, rs not to be too haſty in ſetting forward for Scot - | 

ed M. But this was only to gain Time, in expectati- 7 

r Hu of a more favourable Opportunity. | 

g vu The 18ch of June the Parliament voted the con- They con- ( 
than iWhuation of the Monthly Tax of thirty five Thouſand aue the 1 

flattenunds, impoſed by that which fate in the Tear — 

-ably . After Commiſſioners were named for the Ci- 3 


their Government of Jreland, and a Commiſſion grant- Kingdoms. | 
vinly wn to Edmond Ludlow to command the Forces there, Faber, Þ. 
nſiderþo had been one of the King's Judges, and a moſt *” j 
ers, M alous Republican. | 
cefſary ¶ la the mean time, the Parliament having received 4 Conſpi- #® 
refore ¶ Mnfuſed Intimations of a Plot carrying on in favour 7% ÞY 
he Pu the King, the Royaliſts had Orders to withdraw 8 | 
appoinWenty Miles from London; this Intimation was not of the | 
vhich, Moundleſs. In the Month of March of this Year, King. 


e Houſe King, by a Declaration, had impowered Com- Baker. 


cating Wſioners to treat in his Name with all thoſe Per- q 
and ſubis, who having been Enemies either to himſelf, or 3 
The u Father, were willing to return to their Obedi- 5 
the Aue. Theſe Commiſſioners ſpared neither Pains c 
icers r Promiſes to augment the Number of the King's I 
red to ends; and certainly they could not have had a 
1g Pei dre favourable Opportunity, The whole World 1 
ice. 0985 weary of the Tyranny of an Independent Parlia- | 
e DeliogEnt conſiſting of a handful of Men, and of an Ar- 

ad but made up chiefly of Fazaticks, who under colour 

Alterata promoting Piety, and extending the Reign of 4 
in the “ Cbriſt, had only their own Advantages in view. The Pres: 0 
tee on Me Preibyterians themſelves, and their Members, by:erians 
o let e had been drove from the Houſe in 1648, ſee- inclinable 


p 5 appearance of ever re-gaining the Ground Pp. AER ; 
had loſt, and ſtanding belides expoſed to the Cook, . 


N 3 Tyranny 3: P. 74. 


0 {ee 1 
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1659, Tyranny of Independents and Fanaticks, came at H, wh 
to an Union with the King's Party, to deliver Med C 
Nation from the Servitude under which it th, ranny 
groaned : The Particulars and Terms of this Una King 
are not known, becauſe the Hiſtorians who ſpeak oi Diſco 
it, being all Royaliſts, have not thought fit to do (MF fake u 
much Honour to the Presbyterians ; but no Body d ſome 
be ignorant that from this Time, the Presbyterin incon ſic 
no longer appeared amongſt the King's Enemie en by C 
but on the contrary very much promoted his R re- to- 
ration, as will 1 appear. tune to 
TheProjet It was in hopes either of Aſſiſtance, or, at n ſome 
an In. no Oppoſition from the Presbyterians, that the Riy ought te 
2 —_ liſts formed the Deſign of an Inſurrection in ſera? Caſtle 
VI. p.565. Parts of the Nation, hoping that it would at laſth did not 
come general. For this Purpoſe they intended d the In 
ſeize Glouceſter, Lynn, Plimouth, Exeter and Chi In the r 
at the ſame time. They believed their Meaſun of Sue 
- were ſo well concerted as to leave no doubt of . ener: 
ceſs. For they perſiſted in their old Way of relying gage 
the Peoples Affection for the King, in which th ded, tf 
were often miſtaken. Mr. Mordaunt croſſed the My in 4 
to inform the King of Matters, who thought the Helf upe 
ſign ſo well laid, that he repaired ſecretly to Cala: ed by 
and then to St. Malo's to be nearer England, in n himſe 
the Deſign ſucceeded. But this Project vaniſhed Mt eaſi 
re be- to Air like the reſt, Sir Richard Willis the beim the Kir 
ragte Ly of the King's Party ſpoke of before, gave Inſom ed, tha 
2 z tion of the Plot to TVHurloco, and he to the Coun Whom IN 
Baker. Of State, which immediately put the Militia in i nciples U 
Hands, and took all Precautions proper to defeat Maltciſm, 
1 Execution. Maſſey was taken in his Attempt my. 7 
ſrize ſurprize Glouceſter, but found Means to eſcape. unly ſhey 
Chefter, Lord Willoughby of Parham, and Sir Horatio lu £ defeat 
ant pub- end, who were gone for the Weſt *i to ſerie Wi Victor 
Meir to King, were arreſted and committed to Priſon, 0 * 


Sir George Beotb had an opportunity of ſhewing i! 


Is ſo offe 


e Healer 


| | a 
* Where he ſlaid ſome time beſore he went to St. Mal ther- in- 


„ They undertook to ſecure Norfelk aud Lynn for the . 
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f, who at the Head of four or five Hundred Men 1659. 
zed Cheſter, and publiſhed a Manifefto againſt the 
ranny of the Parliament, without any mention of 
King intending to make the Publick believe that 
- Diſcontents of the People only had obliged him 


l. XIM 


> at la 
1ver t 


it tha 


Is Uni 


[ 4 $2.3 . . 
yo take up Arms, Sir Thomas Middleton joined him Foined by 
0d n ſome Troops, but theſe two united Bodies were _ 2 5 4. 
hier nconſiderable, that Lambert, who was ſent againſt gigton. 


m by Order of Parliament, caſily defeated them, Defeated 
d re-took Cheſter. Sir George Booth had the good “ lam- 
tune to eſcape from the firit Purſuit, but was ta- vert, 

n ſome Days after in the Habit of a Peaſant, and 


Unemier 


1s Ref 


he 1 ought to the Tower of London. Middleton retired 
n ſer: Caſtle of his own, which held out but few Days. 
u hte did not appear on this Occaſion that the People 
ended d the Intereſts of the King much at Heart. 


In the mean while the King's Friends not doubt- Monk rhe 


bes 
2 of Succeſs, had diſpatched Mr. Nicholas Monk, Clergy- 


1 General's Brother, and a Miniſter into Scotland, 1 
-elying i engage him in their Deſigns. Some have pre- Royaliſts 
hich th ded, that Monk full of Hopes, that the King's fo General 
1 the y in England would ſucceed, was juſt putting _— 
at the l ſelf upon his March to ſupport them, but was Ciarend. 
o Cala! dpped by the News of Booths defeat, and forced to VI. 

4. in en himſelf entirely devoted to the Parliament. I OY P. 
niſhed! not eaſily believe that Moz#s Intentions of ſerv- 


> the King were ſo early known: It is not to be 
ed, that the Parliament looked on him as a Man 
whom little Confidence was to be repoſed, as his 
nciples were removed at the greateſt diſtance from 
maticiſm, which then infected both Parliament and 
my. This Opinion of Mozk# the Parliament 
anly ſhewed immediately after Booth's and Middle- 


e betra 
e Inform 
he Coun 
itia in 4 
defeat 
\ tte! 


ca K. J * 5 1 

5 = £ defeat by Lambert. For rightly judging that TheScotch 
, ſerve Victory would keep Mon in awe, the Par- 4rmy re- 
an. nent made no Difficulty to confirm the Chan- formea by 
[0N, the Parlts 


before intended in the Army of Scotland, Monk nent, 
6 ſo offended with this Procedure, that he writ to which o/- 
e Healer to deſire his diſmiſſion; but Clarges his 7970s 


: a NI MI | I 
dther-in-Law prevailed with the Speaker to keep Biker 


4 this 653.1 


>WING 


t. Mal 
or the la 
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1659- this Letter from the Parliament, which, with: Pur 
doubt, would have made no difficulty to grant N Darby 
Requeſt, ad care! 

As the Peace between France and Spain was to Went, me 
tranſacted at St. Jean de Luz, between the prime Mas offers 
niſters of the two Crowns, the King believed M to Fl: 

his Preſence there might be of ſome Service to hin{ouncil « 

1 „ he therefore departed for Fontarabia in Septeniſcceived 

{tara and croſſed the Kingdom of France Incognito, IH don, 
bia, Sep- ſpeak preſently of the Succeſs of this Journey, vo under 
— I have firſt given my Reader an account of the Muangerou 
VI. volution which happened in England. ent the 
Conferen- The principal Officers of the Army, which kyWWnined t 
ce; of the in London, were till highly diſpleaſed with the M1: anſw' 
on liament, as they plainly perceived that their DeigWriginal 
prevent Was to become Maſter of the Army. They te ere nan 
zheDeſigns fore thought it time to enter upon Meaſures for ive Not 
— e * fPre vention of this Deſign, and the maintaining the At 
Baker, p. ſelves in their Credit and Poſts. They had for as done 
054. Purpoſe ſeveral ſecret Meetings. But one Diffoſe faſhi 
was firſt to be ſurmounted, before any ReſoluWhoſe wh. 
could be taken. This was, that the inferiour MPubſtanc 


cers were very well fatisfied with the Parliame 


who careſſed them very much, intending to nal © 1. * 
lambert uſe of them to get rid of their Commanders. H to ful 
though ab. hert, who commanded a Body of the Army a Office: 
2 * Cheſler was entirely in the Party of Flectum 8 was th 
7 b. Deborrow, well knowing that the Parliament i durab 


kinder Intentions for him, than for the other two. Wl © 2. * 
ſides, his chief Aim was to procure a perpetual co were « 
mation of the Generalſhip to Fleetwood, in hopes t the P. 
vern and make uſe of him for his own AdvancemenWF* vation 
the ſame Poſts, as Cromwell had before ſerved i lay, | 
Though he was at a diſtance from London, he Comn 
not unacquainted with what paſſed in theſe C to exſ 
rences, nor wanting to offer his Advice. At “ Lieut 
after many Deliberations, it was reſolved that of the 
bert ſhould try to gain the inferiour Officers , © 3. 
Army, which was leſs difficult to do, than to b man 

over the others, who lay diſperſed in different ! the il 

1 


0 
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rs. Purſuant to this Reſolution Lambert being come 1659. 
» Darby, managed ſo that his Officers, whom he 
id carefully inſpired with diſtaſte to the Parlia- 


ol. XII 
With 
zrant þ 


as to Went, met to draw up a Petition, which, before it His off. 
rime Mis offered to the Parliament, was to be communica- * * 
ved Ma to Hleetwoad, for the approbation of the General- 2 
to hu ouncil of his Officers. Sir Arthur Haſlerig having «© be offer- 
depteneceived Advice that the Petition was brought to e 1% the 
Iden, informed the Commons of it, and gave them /, N 
ey, N underſtand that the Army was contriving a very / Sep- 


F the þ 


langerous Plot, of which it was neceſſary to pre- tember, 
ent the Conſequences. Upon this Fl-etwood was ex- Clarend. 


hich H nined touching his Knowledge of the Petition. 2 

the le anſwered that he had a Copy of it, and that the The Parli- 
ir De eiginal was in the Hands of three Officers, who «ment in- 
ey the ere named by him. Whereupon he was ordered to 2 of 
es for ie Notice to theſe Officers to bring this Petition 
ing tie the Afternoon, and lay it before the Houſe. This Orders the 
d for Mas done, and the Petition read. The Stile was in %s #0 


be laid le- 
fore it. 


Difficu 
Reſolutt 


riour 0 


de faſhionable Language of that time, amongſt 
hoſe who pretended to a more exalted Piety. The 
pubſtance of it was to this Effect: 


arliame 

to m © 1. That the Parliament would be pleaſed not Demands 
rs. If to ſuffer the Petition of the General-Council of / Lam- 

-my a Officers at Fallingford- Houſe to be laid aſleep, as it rai 2 
1<1-000 8 was the beſt Expedient yet offered to a happy and 


durable Settlement. 
** 2, That ſince a great many ill- affected Perſons, 
were endeavouring to fow Diviſion in the Army, 


ent had 
two. | 
-ual con 


opes to the Parliament would be pleaſed, for the preſer- 
ncemenF* vation of that Union, wherein its greateſt Strength 
ed Far lay, to eſtabliſh firmly the Lord Fleetwood in the 
u, be Command of the Army, whoſe Commiſſion was 
eſe Coy” do exſpire in a few Months, with Lambert for his 
At Licutenant-General, Desborrow for the Command 
chat of the Horſe, and Monk of the Foot. 

cers d *© 3. That conſidering the Negligence of a great 


an to bil 


* many Perſons intruſted with Publick Employs 3 
rent 0 
1 


the ill Deſigns of the Enemies of the good Cauſe; 
4 e the 
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1659. © the Activity of ſome to favour thoſe Deſigns, ay 
« the Affection and Zeal ſhewn by others for ; 
« blameable Neutrality, at a time, when their . 
„% ſiſtance is moſt wanted; the Parliament woul 
„ be pleaſed to make a diligent Inquiry upon thi 
„Subject, and proceed to the depriving of th 
„Guilty of all their Employs : That on the co 
c trary, ſuch as in this diſtracted Juncture declare 
« willingly and cheerfully for the good Cauſe, eite 
& in the County-Troops, or Militia-Voluntiers, a 
« otherwiſe, may be looked on as Friends, encoy 
e raged, ſatisfied in their Arrears, and inveſt 
c with Authority in their ſeveral Countries. 

« 4, That in the late Inſurrections ſome conſide 
e rable Corporations having aſſiſted the Enemy, t: 
« ceived and furniſhed them with Arms; the Pu 
e liament would be pleaſed to give ſome ſignal Mari 
« of their Disfavour againſt them; and for the f. 
ce ture ſo regulate the Corporations, that Perſon 
« well qualified, according to the Government of! 
«« well conſtituted Commonwealth, may be intrul: 
« ed with Authority of the Magiſtracy in any of th 
„ ſeveral Towns, that ſo the Footſteps of Monarch 
« may be rooted out. 

eg. That all Perſons whatſoever, Magi/trates, M. 
e uiſters or others, who have ſecretly ſtirred up the li 
* habitants of theſe Nations to War and Commotion 
c againſt the Parliament, and particulacly to the /at 
« Inſurrefions, may be proceeded againſt as the Pu 
& liament in their Judgement ſhall think fir,” 


zok XX 


inſiſted 
red to th 
\eIr Aut 
at they 
e Comm 
T5 and 
read,an 
meet fo 
Thoſe v 
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hat it w 
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hey pre 
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TheParlia- The Houſe in a Debate upon this Petition, the 
ment vote next Morning voted, That t9 have any more Generic 
againſt it. Officers in the Army than are already ſettled by the Par 


liament, is needleſs, chargeable, and dangerous 10 


Common-wealth ; and that Fleetwood /h2!l ae Wo 

them with this Reſolve, 1. Th, 

Fleetwood having communicated this Vote to ſonWe-f, or, 

Officers at his own Houle, it was reſolved by thee lin 

That the Petition of Lamberi's Officers thould 1 duthorit 
b 


» 
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3 inſiſted on; but on the contrary, an Addreſs of- 1659. 
5 1 red to the Parliament, to profeſs an Adherence to 
Ni Authority againſt the common Enemy, and 


- * at they would nope by them in the Settlement of 

of l. ry wt th againſt all Diſturbances whatſoe- 
the cull, ro = _ ſhould be prepared and brought to 
declun rea - conſidered by a General-Council of Officers 
ol þ meet for that Purpoſe the 27th of September: 

Get x _ _ had the Care of preparing this Addreſs, 2% Greae 
who ic arge their Truſt, in a manner, little agreeable Council 0 
:nvetai the Intention of the Perſons who ordered it, as of p 

ill be ſeen preſently. Nevertheleſs, the Addreſs — 

* 1s approved in the General-Council of the Officers, % e Fe- 
my, It 00 3 er darn es, and ſigned by two Hun- Baker 
hk * red and thirty then in and about London; but it bes. p- 
N not preſented till the 5th of October. On the 8 
- th er Hand, the Parliament took all poſſible M : 

e ies to prevent its bein ſented 8 
Perſon... P 1 eing preſented at all, partly by ment tries 
R ISI Ying the Army in its Arrears, partly by ſowing !? e 
3 * 4 * * the Officers, as they well knew ia 
iy of 4 e Addreſs was not univerſally approved, and 657. p. 
* lubly intended to beget a Breach between the Ar- 

and the Parliament; bur all their Endeavours 
ates, * Fay Purpoſe. The 5th of October Desborrow, at- 
pthch - e A a great many Officers, went to the Houſe to 
1 er - etition or Addreſs. It was introduced by a 
* ong Preamble, in which it was pretended, that the 
the Py ntentions of the Army were maliciouſly repreſented 
bs 0 the Parliament by ill-affected Perſons, to create 
4 betwixt the Parliament and the Army and 
A 4 Ne uſtification of themſelves, from the 
C. ge of uch falſe and malicious Accuſations, that 
„1 Pr <a ented this humble Addreſs beginning with 
1115 10 ll our following Aﬀertions : 
any 5 do humbly and plainly declare, 
al % — pu actos, _ any Perſons may ſug- 1 i offered 
by then, th, 61175 | e 2 ary, Me are not for, but againſt 2 5. 
ould 90 Arp p any ſingle Perſon what/pever in Supreme > ere P. 
, Whority: And for a Demonſtration hereof, Me may 17 


U 
* 


4 appeal 


———— — — — xp — — — 
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1659, appeal to your own Judgemenis, upon 0 

| ur l 
wherein ſince our Declaration of [he ſixth A Mu 
Me. have with all Induſtry, and Faithfulneſs * 


voured to render ourſeves ſerviceable to you and _— 
' gen 5 # 


Common-wealth, and have ch 

Commands, ſome of us with our 2 * . * 
our late Service: M Verein to our great Encoura "= e Deſign 
the Lord hath once more appeared to own you oY wes ) © 
Army, and the Good Old Cauſe, for hh 2 0 nahi 
contended. And at the late Return of this Pa 1 ent; 797 
zo the diſcharge of their remaining Truſt, We 2 i eak ce) 
ſimplicity and plainneſs in our Humble Petiti mh WS 
Addreſs preſented to you, manifeſt our Hearts jay pple Pros 
fires, and that with much unanimity and fullneji pes 
Conſent, which ve apprehend was well accepted l . 225 
2. That we have not ſince changed our print n ſuch 2 
leading to a well regulated Common- wealth hes. ring be 
the Liberties of the People thereef both S aid Nick En 
Civil may be fully hiuned,- cad Perkins of hneus L their Ho 
grity, Piety, and Ability imployed in Places of oy about | fe 
and Concernment ; but reſolve, by the Aſſiſtance « _ ormatio! 
to remain conſtant to them : And make it our 1 = 
Prayer to God, that he would incline your Een 2 

feftually to Froſecute the ſame, and make you Iain Neg. 

mental in bringing forth ſuch a Foundation of Gena Th 
ment, ' whereby all the good People of theſe Nations 4 . _ 
rationally expett, that ſuch Liberties and Rights full Spy 
preſerved to them and their Poſterities And wed 3 
truly ſay, that it is in our Hearts earneſtly to deſire 1h 3 
Cd cou Crown you with the Honour of making ib . 
Nations happy, by ſuch a Settlement as may not 6? „„ 
ble to every Change of Governours, and to have the Pi 4 ? ay 
thereof diſturbed by introducing new Governments ; [ * 
3. Whereas a Petition and Propoſals 3 E 2,5 
arawn up by the Officers of the Brigade that ( undi og 
Command of Major-General Lambert, ) Dazarded this 4 7 
ſelve; 48 your Service with good Succeſs, whereby {bro ln f 
8 7 ing of God upon them, and others of your ii by he 
ervants and Friends, the Peace of this Commo cannot 


wealth i till continued: And the faid Petition & 
if 


ok XXII. The Lono-PARLIAMENT. 
w up to ſome Officers, here to be preſented to the 


J. XU 


Aa, Fleetwood; which had been by ſomò interpreted 
lay ly -vil and ſiniſter Ends, and from thence Suggeſtions de- 
„ enticed, as if they were Intentions. to violate the Parlia- 
and M ent, 7% ſet up 4 ſingle Perſon, - or another General: 
2d y order thereunto, We do ſincerely profeſs ( what ever 
Tand ih De/ign of any may be to promote ſuch cauſeleſs Fea- 


"agemen 
and w 
Wwe bat 
rliamen 


wes) we have had no other than Faithfulntſs and 
"our in our Hearts and Actions towards the Parlia- 
ent; nor do we apprehend ( with ſubmiſſion we may 
ab it) any Reaſon or Cauſe of Offence to be con- 


did uiii ed againſt your faithful Servants, who lately gave ſo 
tion a ple Proof of their Fidelity and Courage. g 
5 and . Ve cannot but eſteem our ſelves unhappy to have 
wine Wer © miſrepreſented to the Parliament, as ſhould occa- 
{ by wh: ſuch a publick Admonition upon Record; and conſi- 
Princij ring what evil Uſe may be made of theſe Things by the 
where Enemy, and to the end they may be diſappointed 
itual uM th:ir Hopes, and all ſuch Perſons diſcouraged as ſhall 


own In about for ihe future to promote Fealouſies, or by miſ- 


f Trifformation: to beget Diviſions betwixt the Parliament 
ce of beit faithful Servants the Army : And that a good 
＋ bun/-r/tanding may be preſerved between them we hum- 
earts © 


iſ 7-4). 
wu uin 


F Ggf. That the Officers of the Army, and particularly 
ations We who have Reaſon to bear the Marks of your. Fa- 
ts ſha ir for their Faithfulneſs in the late Northern Expe- 
1d e ion, may ſtand Right in your Opinion, and have your 
deſire H untenance. 

aking z. That whatſoever Perſon or Perſons ſhall for the 


not be lid 


we groundleſiy and cauſeleſly, inform the Houſe againſt 
the Ped 


r Servants, thereby creating Fealoufies, and ſcanda- 


its, Wh imputations upon them, may be brought to Exami- 
vere lan, Juſtice and condign Puniſhment. 

(aus. That it being an undoubted Right of the People to 
rded Ione: Liberty, in a peaceable and ſubmiſſive Way, to 
by Iron the Supreme Authority, which Liberty hath 
your fag by your ſelves aſſerted, allowed and approved of x 
Common cannot but alſo aſſert the ſaid Liberty, and humbly 
tition 2 canceive, 


[fi 
; 
* 
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conceive, that your faithful Servants of the Army, ng 
have no ways forfeited their Rights as Freemen, and 11g 
therefore they hope it will be no Offence for them 10 fl 
mit their humble Deſires to the Parliament. 

4. That you would be pleaſed to take into your ſeri 
Conſideration, the neceſſitous Condition of the poor Sills 
diers, of your Armies, and that all poſſible Care may h 
taken fer their timely Supply, their Wants being ſuch 


ok XX 
Conſid, 


ſome 
ent o 
Confuſto 
9. And 
my, ane 
carrying 


the Glo 


carneſtly call for it: And that ſome ſpeedy and effei uM ,;; Pre 
courſe may be taken to provide for the maimed Soldin þ ſhall j 
and the poor Widows and Orphans of ſuch as have jy tray 
Jain in your Service, that the Bleſſing of God may | | 
pon yorl, How R 
5. That ſuch who have freely offered themſelvs ent be 
the ſeveral Counties, and Cities of theſe Nations, i Went. 
and ſtand by you and your Cauſe in the late Inſurreall ther 
ons, with the hazard of all which is dear unto thy ey had 


may have your Encouragement, and be imployed in I 


ich the 


ces of Truſt and Command. nt in C 

6. That it being a thing granted by all, that without n was v 
Execution of martial Diſcipline, the Peace, Union aud li: + Pre 
Government of an Army cannot be preſerved , the DinWcers, 3 
pline of the Army may be preſerved inviolable, aui But tb 
particular, that no Officer or Soldier of the Armyn pes of a 
be caſhiered, or diſmiſſed from their Places, withou nt of! 


due proceeding at a Court-Marſhal, or by his 


Refuge 
Conſeut, except in Caſes of Reducement or Disbanding S 


t, after 


7. That it being judged neceſſary by the Parliamahnſt the 
for the keeping of the Army under ſuch a Conduct as Her return 
render the ſame ſerviceable to the Common-wealth, Wn Time, 
2/point a Committee of Nominations, for the pn ee in no 
fing of Officers to the Parliament, for their Approbatie, who 
We humbly pray, that no Officers may be brought WM thank 


the Army, but ſuch as ſhall firſt come under the C elity te 


aeration of the ſaid Committee, and be by them Me the P. 
ſented. WW thc Rel 
8. The Office of the Commander in Chief of the Arm Widoy 
ing of ho great Concernment to the Peace of this Comme diſchart 
wealth, and his Commiſſion at preſent (as we concert they u 
ex/iring within a few Months, We humbly pray, "Woours. 


1. Xt 
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4 
, ni Conſideration of that Matter may come before you, 1659. 4 
and thy ſome ſuch effeftual Courſe be taken therein, as may | 


2 10 ent our Fears, and the hazard of leaving the Army 


Confuſion. 


erung, And that you world retain a good Opinion of your C 
or Hold. my, and again/t all Dijcouragement whatſoever, proceed \ 
? May i carrying on of that Good Work intruſted in your Hands, 
g Jucb oi ;be Glory of God, and Advantage of theſe Nations. 5 
* the Proſecution whereof, through the help of our God, 

oldier; 


þ ſhall be found ( notwithſtanding all Endeavours to 
"ave by contrary ) fai: ful to you and this Common-wealth. 
3 may 


How Reſpectful ſoever the Terms of this Addreſs The Parli- 


nſelve | gut be, the Parliament were not pleaſed with the 774 an 
s, 10 atents, as it ſeemed to teach them their Duty, CLOS 


aſurred 
Ne than 


in N 


rather to reproach them with ſome Neglect in it. mild An- 
ey had forgot that this was the Language in 2 

ch the Army ſpoke to the Presbyterian Parlia Go P- 
nt in ſupport of the Independent Party, which 


11001! n was very agreeable to them. It was manifeſt, 
n aud We a Pretence was ſought for a Quarrel by the 


the Dil 
e, and 
Army n 
Wi hol 


Ficers, and the Parliament was but too ſenſible of 
But the Army was their only Support, and the 
pes of a Diviſion amongſt the Officers, from the 
ent of ſome to the preſenting this Addreſs, their 


y his (ſt Refuge. And therefore this was the Reaſon 
8 3 

bandig r, after ſome Members had warmly inveighed a- 

arliama gat the Inſolence of the Officers, the Houſe how- 

uct ar returned a moderate Anſwer, that they might 


wealth, n Time, and keep them in Temper, whom they 


the Pre in no Condition to reſiſt. The Officers there- 
probate, who had delivered the Addreſs, were called in, F 
rolighl " thanked by the Speaker for their Affection and | 
the Meli to the Parliament; to which was added, 


them "Wt the Parliament had already begun to provide 


be Relief of the diſabled Soldiers, the Orphans 
be Arm Widows, as well as to find Ways and Means for 
Comma diſcharge of the Arrears due to the Army, and 


ve conct'tt they would ſoon feel the happy Effects of their 
pray, ours. 


i 


Desborroco 
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1659. D:shorrow brought the Anſwer to the Gene Sub ſt: 
Low 2 Council of Officers which aſſembled the ſame Da hrt the 
ruſt ful of but as they were informed of the Heats the P urances 
the Parlia- ment had been in againſt them, it was ſuſpected M rting th 
ment. the Members had only an Intention to gain Time Hnce if it 

their own Security, or to change the Conſtitutin me oth: 
the Army. They therefore came to a Reſolution lddreſs, 
having their Addreſs ſigned by all the Regiment ey ann 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and of writing to Hommiſſic 
on that ſubject, which was done the ſame Day, om the 
Monk Two Days after the Parliament having receinMuc cheſe 
write: ſub- from Monk, by Letter, Aſſurances of his entire (WW&#cers. r. 
e ence, returned him a gracious Anſwer, letting in the! 
e know the high Eſteem they had of his & ./ med th 
with aſſurance of revoking all the Orders M ted two 
might have given him any Cauſe of diſguſt, Namen 
Parliament and Officers equally looked upon it nents v 
conſiderable Advantage to have Monk in their M uſed to 
The Parli- reſts. The Parliament from their Hopes of Hat Lan 
ament re- General's being well- affected to their Cauſe, ſhe wn ſorr 
turn 4 a little more Firmneſs and Reſolution than they N Oer 
haughtY ever done before. So that in their Debates upon rliamen 
2 Officers Addreſs, a diſtinct Anſwer was returnel pearing 
dreſs from each Article, and the Officers given to undes ſtopp 
4% Offi» that their Complaints were without any juſt GrounWted bac 

Ocober and that the Parliament was neither under any Mels of t 

10. ligation, nor in the Humour to give them ne of 7} 

Baker, p. count of their Conduct. This Anſwer conyitt ney ref. 

059: "WR the Officers that Matters were come to ſuch a Ith a co 

er m that they muſt either reſolve to ſubmit to the , and 

London, liament, or endeavour a Diſſolution. But Mee all c. 
a1, could not bring themſelves to ſubmit wichout i his Orc 

. Tryal firſt of the Maſtery. It was with this be Par 

Clarend. that Lambert brought his Forces nearer London 

VI.p.597. appeared there himſelf to ſupport his Friends, 1 

The Parli- Parliament on their Side ſeeing a Breach vit WF Putiame 

_ Army was at Hand, made haſte and paſſed an 1% 

4it nj» to declare it High. Treaſon to leyy Money uf og 

tee People without the conſent of Parliament. ed Lang! 

"ue p. drift of this was to take from the Army the ber, 
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1659. ther Members nor Speaker could not aſſemble H cone 
The Parli- Day, and the two Regiments placed at Weſtnin ag 
647% „ to decure them from Violence retired after having ofiniſter: 

ward re- ; , l : 
tives: mained there till Night. They were no ſooner got in al 
A cu, than Fleetwood ſeized all the Poſts, and placed Wantage 
__ ”y ſtrong Guard at the Door of the Parliament-Houſe begin 
—_— a; to hinder the Members from meeting. The Day at Ben 
the Door of ter, the diſcontented Officers caſhiered, by their r does 
the Parlia Authority, thoſe who belonged to the two Regime Light 


— appointed to guard the Parliament, and filled Hiiſter 


Hoſe: Places with others of their own Nomination. Tia Comp: 
Soldiers obeyed their new Officers, and contentelifin a P. 
gave up the old. prdinal | 

An Anar- This Anarchy continued ten Days before the 0cted to 

hg — a ficers, now Maſters of the Nation, thought of ln. W. 


1650. tling any Form of Government. All they did, wiſh B 
The Off. to nominate Ten out of their own Body to form . 
cer forma Council, which was to take Care of the moſt urguWyin the 
—_— Aflairs. Afterwards they declared Fleetwood Hd frequ 
Eleft their General, Lambert their Lieutenant-General, and ne Sett 
own Gene- horrot Commiſſary-General of the Horſe. They be in 
rals. ſtabliſhed likewiſe a Council of Seven, to nomin: laſt, 0 
ſuch Officers as ſhould not be ſuſpected, with e diſper. 
ders to exclude all there, in vhom they could not H 2 Co; 
The exact fide, Mean while a Diſcipline ſo exact was Mit into 
Diſciplne ſærved through the Troops, that it was wondeſ ine o 
1 * to ſee Souldiers ſo ſubmiſſive to their Officers, ſoiee of t! 
oflenſive to the People in a ſtate of ſo much Cf with 
Colonel ſion. As the Officers were in perpetual unealn- The 
Cobort from their ſuſpicions of Monk, who was not of u of the 
1 by Principles, and beſides an Enemy to Lambert, Cog this Con 
theofficers. nel Cobbet was diſpatched to him to endeavour! 


, 6 4 : " * 
Cla end. gain him to their Party; and if that could n. This ay 


ung to Fo 


Bae: done, he had ſecret Inſtructions to corrupt Mee“ chat t 
G Troops, and if it was poſſible put him under an A it was + 


The king, reſt. Clarges gave Monk private Intelligence of te Bufne 
Succeſs at Purport of Cobbet's Commiſſion. 


3 PDuring theſe Tranſactions in England, the M 

Clarend. was in his Journey to Fontarabia, where he was 

VI. juſt arrived when the Treaty between the two £10 
| # 


— 


ok XXII. An ANARCHY of a few Days. 


as concluded. He had by Miſtake * got as far as 1659. F 
ragoſſa, where he had no Buſineſs, while the two 7 
niſters of France and Spain ended their Treaty. 
tin all likelihood he would have received no Ad- 
ntage from this Treaty, had he been there from p 
e beginning. It is indeed no eaſie Matter to gueſs 


J. Ill 


ble th 
ſtminſ 
ving nt 
er £0 
placed 


t-Houk ; | 
Dus at Benefit he propoſed to himſelf from this Journey, | 
heir Ar does the Earl of Clarendon think fit to give us a- F 


Light concerning it. Don Lewis de Haro, Prime 
niſter of Spain, received him civilly, and ſhewed 
; Compaſſion of his diſtreſſed Condition by making 
m a Preſent of ſeven Thouſand Piſtoles. But 
wrdinal Mazarin, for fear of rendering himſelf ſuſ- 


egimen 
led the 
Mn. II 
ntented 


the O cted to the Parliament, would not ſo much as ſee 

ht of fe Wherefore the King left Fontarabia, in order 

did. n r Bruſſels, where he arrived the latter end of De- 

o form i”: a 

oft uten the mean time the Great Council of Officers The Arm) 

ood rnd frequent Aſſemblies in London, to endeavour at ef 4 
and re Settlement of the Government, which could 7 


: . of Safer 
t be in greater Confuſion than it was at that time. for the 


laſt, on the 26th of October, thirteen Days after 4dmini- 


Theyt 


nomine . 

with diſperſion of the Parliament, they agreed to eſta- PO of 
d not a a Committee of Safety i, and put the Govern- 1 
was ent into their. Hands. Sir Henry Jane, who, from 26th of 
onde tine of the laſt change, had come into the Mea- October- 
ers, ffs of the Army, made one of this Committee a- —_—_— p. 
ich Cone with Fleetwood, Lambert, Desborrow, Ludlow, 

uneaſn The Great-Council of Officers as ſole Sovereign 7; Power: 
ot of n of the Three Kingdoms, gave the ſame Power 
ert, Cot this Committee, which the laſt Council of State 
leavout 


" This Miſtale aroſe not from the Ignorance of the Way 
ng to Fontarabia, but from a Miſtake in the King's Intelli- 
ce, that the Treaty between the two Crowns was finiſhed 
ſt it was actually in Negotiation. In the firſt Caſe, the King 
no Buſineſs at Fontarabia, and therefore Curioſity, and per- 
$ lome better View, determined him to go to Madrid. When 
Miſtake was removed he turned back, and purſued his firſt in- 
ded journey to Fontarabia. Sce Clarendon. 

Conſiſting of 23 Perſons. Whiclock ( who vas one) ſays, he was 
1 of that Employment, ati ſuch a Time as this. hit. 
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to reſtore 
the King. 


He deſignus 
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ways diſtruſtful of him. Secondly, Mont came ue Juds 
at firſt into the Republican Party, with any ot cannot 
view, than that of freeing himſelf from ConfinemeMWectumor 
Thirdly, Though he commanded an Army of twel Wines: 


Thouſand Men, he could, at moſt, take no ning {tr 


with him than half, unleſs he had a Mind to give Mean, * 
Scots an Opportunity of ſhaking off the Engliſh Yoll!Mo!*'s » 
What therefore could induce him to run the hau bereaft 
of facing an Army ſo much ſuperiour to his After 
with only five or ſix Thouſand Men? Laſtly, T\-l1ame! 
People of Eugland hitherto had declared for geit, bec 
Parliament nor Army, but equally hated bo e to the 
Monk therefore could have no Hope to engage t romwell 
People on his fide to help him to reſtore-a P]¹]¹:ZZ er the 
ment which had held them ſo long in a wretce{iſ"9 had 
Servitude. This at leaſt claſhed with the Interet "ich ne\ 
the Royaliſts and Presbyterians, who properly wh” coulc 
the Body of the Nation, there being but very f aller, © 
who were attached either to the Parliament or the Menditior 
my, though fear compelled them ro Obedience, Ant pd A 
by the way, the ſmall Intereſt which the Parliam e navir 
had in the Boroughs or the Counties, was the true Re ny Lead 
ſon that they never proceeded to fill up the Vacancies pimued 
their Houſe, becauſe they could not affure ther d after: 
ſelves of having ſuch Members returned as they i"s ablc 
fired. Theſe are the Conſiderations which naturiſi for F 
lead us to believe that Monk, when he reſolved! [26 the 
march into England, under Colour of re- eſtabliſi hi 
the Parliament, ſecretly intended to ſerve and reſio ready ſe 
the King, But it is not equally clear what was i tuation, 
Plan, or what the Means were to accompliſh fo g 1 
a Deſign. If the Authors who have writ on t x Mt 
King's ſide are to be believed, he marched into £ 1 8 
land at the Head of only five Thouſand Men; a i 11 85 
by the Terrour of this Army, joined to the Will * Su 
of the Nation, and his own prudent Conduct, het 1 d 
fected this happy Change. All this is true; but t ; Ne 
not the whole of the Truth. One Part is conceal 1 2 1 
by partial Hiſtorians, or only confuſedly told. Hg his 


my Part, I ſhall give my Opinion, which I lea, ch ſome 
[i 


ok XXII. CoMMITTEE of SAFE Ty, 


e Judgement of the unprejudiced Reader. I own 
cannot ſupport It with the clear and undeniable 
eſtimony of the Hiſtorians who have writ of thoſe 
mes. But I think I can ground it upon ſome 
ing ſtronger than the Evidence of Hiſtorians; I 


ol. XII 


Ca me ng 
ny othe 
finemen 
of twehn 


Nit Plan 
12 order 10 
it. 


W ean, upon the Facts themſelves, and General | 
1% York's whole Conduct. The Reader will judge of 

e haz hereafter. 

his owl After the Presbyterians had been drove from the 

ſtly, Th arliament in 1648, they had been kept extremely 

or nei, becauſe their Numbers rendered them formida- 


e to the Independent Parliament, and afterwards to 
rmwell himſelf. They had never been able to re- 
er their Seats in Parliament, a few only excepted, 
ho had thruſt themſelves in by a Diſſimulation, 


ed bot 


gage t 
a Parly 


! 
1 hich nevertheleſs, as appears from Ludloto's Momo- 
erly wall” could not deceive the Independents. Sir William 
very f Faller, one of their Generals, was no longer in a 
or the 4Wondition to put himſelf at the Head of an Army, 
ce. Ad y had embraced the King's Cauſe. Where— 
arliamal re having no more Buſineſs in the Parliament, or 


y Leader to appear in the Head of them, they had 
ontinued in Subjection to the Independent Parliament, 
d afterwards to Cromwell, without any Hopes of 
ting able to raiſe again their dejected Party: They 
d for Enemies Cromwell, the Army, the Parlia- 


true Ret 
LCancies! 
ure then 
they d 


ll 
1 ent, the Royaliſts, and were kept from all Employ- 
Tabliha ends which might give them any Credit. We have 


ready ſeen that being weary of this their wretched 
tuation, they had diſcovered an Inclination to an 
nion with the King's Party, or at leaſt made ap- 
ar that they would not at all be diſpleaſed with 
e Succeſs of the Deſign formed by that Party for 
Inſurrection in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom. 
he ill Succeſs of that Undertaking was the Reaſon, 


nd reſtal 
t was N 
h ſo gie 
it on t 
into E 
len; 1 
1C Wilke 


ict, hee chout doubt, that the Union was puſhed no far- 
but i er. Nevertheleſs, Monk knowing how the Pres- 
concern, ſtood affected, employed, in all likelihood, 
11d. Fes his Confident to make a ſecret Agreement 


th ſome of their Chiefs for the reſtoring of the 


ve 
N 04 King 


1 


Ludlow. 
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1659: King by their Means. The Scheme which was |; 
for that Purpoſe, and which could not be execyy 
without the Presbyterians, was, as appears by 


00% XXI 


as tO be ff 
ere tO be 


ignt be t 


whole Sequel, briefly this: : Nou 
Monk ingaged, no doubt, to march into EngnWis than tl 
and reſtore the Rump-Parliament, which had be ſpected © 
diſperſed by the Officers. This was the firſt Step \Whichſtandin 
had to take. This Parliament being reſtored, M ring them 
next Buſineſs was to join with the City of Lid this unex 
wholly Presbyterian, and to demand that the Meme Meaſt 
bers drove from the Parliament in 1648, might Wccount ot 
ſume their Seats, or, if the Rump denied that, to iu d down. 
duce them into the Houſe by force. Theſe Mu cnuation 
bers reſtored, muſt, by their Numbers, have a iſhes of 
Majority in the Houſe, and compoſe properly When a conſ 
Presbyterian Parliament. It was agreed that this Ee People. 
liament ſhould diſſolve it ſelf, after having ſummuculties in 
ed another, Fre-, and compoſed, agreeably to t dings wi 
antient Conſtitution, of a Houſe of Lords and a HulWauences t 
of Commons. This new Parliament muſt of courWnſented t 
conſiſt only of Royaliſts and Presbyterians (the lu Ilembers, 
pendents having too little Credit to carry any Ei thing 
ons) and was to reſtore the King, to which il never | 
The Pres- Pregbyterians gave their hearty Approbation. In Wſkry to 
18 likelihood they ſtipulated ſome Conditions for ther to plac 
ee ſelves, though we are ignorant of the Particuhuenditions. 
tribute to It is not however to be doubted that Conditions The firſt 
the Kings ſtipulated, ſince after the Reſtoration of Charls Wiſtely eſtab 
* they complained bitterly of Breach of Promiſe. I to ſend 
$:1mon's appears farther in that *tis urged, to vindicate C greement 
Review, It. for not Keeipng his Word with chem, (ifep taken 
. it was not in his Power to diſpenſe with Laws, Mewer with 
conſequently that his Promiſe was null and Head of t. 
This was the Scheme for the reſtoring the KWrrour whi 
which, as will be afterwards ſeen, was cloſely et they c 
ſued, If on ſome Occaſions Monk ſeemed to lffleſſenger 
forgot it, this was owing to a Diſſimulation, uwe the K 
he believed abſolutely neceſſary to cover his Del nk in the 


of reſtoring the King, which would otherwiſe i In the n 
been in danger of being over-turned, The * ile and p 
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is to be ſtruck in an Inſtant, and otiier Pretences 1659. 
ere to be made uſe of, that the King's Enemies 4 
ight be taken unprepared to oppoſe the Executi- 7 
Nov no Inſtrument could be more proper for 


Eg chan the Presbyterians, who were by no Means 2, 
d b ppected of deſiring the King's Reſtoration, Not- wel 
Step {Wichſtanding the Hiſtorians of that time could not el 
MolWring themſelves to allow the Presbyterians any Share 
Lin this unexpected Event, though they have been in 
e Meme Meaſure under a neceſſity of following, in their 


ccount of this Tranſaction, the Scheme I have juſt : 
d dowry. They have contented themſelves with an 1 


lght 


(0 intim 


umma 


> Men anuation that this Change was owing to the united & 
a pref©Wiſhes of the People, as if the Presbyterians had not 0 
perly When a conſiderable, and perhaps rhe greateſt Part of . 
this Pe People. This Scheme being ſuppoſed, all Dif- 1 


culties in this Affair are removed. All Monks Pro- 


to M eedings will appear uniform, and the natural Con- 
2 H auences thereof. But if it is ſuppoſed that Monk | 
f courfſſonſented to the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Presbyterian i 
the Ju iembers, drove from Parliament in 1648, without ns 
Ee thing previouſly ſtipulated in their Favour, it 
hich ill never be underſtood how he could believe it ne- 


In 
or the 
rticula 
ions ve 


bart 


ſary to reſtore a Presbyterian Parliament, in or- 

r to place the King upon the Throne without any 
onditions. 

The firſt Thing done by the Committee of Safety, The Com- 
tely eſtabliſhed by a General-Council of Officers, mittee of 


iſe, Is to ſend Clarges to Monk, to bring him to ſome 7-44 
e CloMoreement, They were not ignorant of the falſe ves oo 8 
em, (ep taken by the Officers in uſurping the Sovereign Monk, % 
aus, fever without the Approbation of a General at the — as Long 
nd waead of twelve Thouſand Men, and this was the n 
he Kfrrour which the Committee was deſirous to rectify. 

lſely per they could not have made choice of a worſe 

to hallleſſenger than Clarges, whoſe Aims were ſolely to 4, 
n, wirve the King, and who, probably, had engaged "> 
« oy "kin the ſame Deſign. ' 
wi 


In the mean time Monk was making all poſſible Monk pres 


We and preparation for his Expedition, in order to 2 


Bl 
L Wi which his Marat. 
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which he had ſeveral Difficulties to overcan 
1. His Forces diſperſed through all Scotland requin 


at leaſt, ſix Weeks to draw them together. 2, I 


"Baker, p. 
C04. 


Ibid, 665. 


Clarges 
come, 10 
him in 
Scotland, 


Baker, p. 


p. 78. 


dy Money was to be provided for their Maintenay 
no more being to be had out of England. For 
Purpoſe the Taxes were to be anticipated, and q 
extraordinary Supplies to be asked of the $ 
3. In his Troops were ſome Officers on whoſe Fidg 
he could not rely. 4. It was abſolutely neceſſan 
his Deſign to have ſome Towns on the Frontic 
England, to facilitate his Entrance, as he kneyt 
Lambert was marching Northwards with Deſigt 
oppoſe him. All theſe Difficulties were luckih 
vercome by him, except the firſt, which was 
to the Diſtance of his Forces, To remove the 
maining Difficulties, he began firſt with caſhiz 
ſeveral of his Officers ſuſpected by him, and ſul 
tuting others in their room. He kept thoſe 1 
him whom the Parliament had a Mind to dep 
him of; but had not yet ſent any to ſucceed th 
Then he ſummoned to Edinburgh the Officers of 
neareſt Regiments, and communicating to them 
Deſign of marching into England, to reſtore 


Parliament, he had the Satisfaction to find them 


poſed to come into his Views. This done, he iv 
Means to ſecure Berwick, and arreſt Colonel Cobbel 
was there, and whoſe ſecret Inſtructions were 1 
known to him by Clarges. Cobbet was ſent to 
burgh, and there impriſoned. Monk likewiſe! 
an Attempt to ſurprize New-Caſtle, but was d 
ointed. As to the Money he ſtood in net 
4 raiſed as much as was poſſible; and while I 
my was gathering together, he ſollicited the 
for an extraordinary Supply. 
While Monk was making theſe Preparations, ( 


ges his Brother-in-Law arrived in Scotland witl 


ank aug Propoſal for a Treaty with the Committee of 990 


be agree to it was reſolved betwixt them to accept the Prop 
amuſe the 
Commuttee 
by a Nego- 
tation, 


not with Deſign to conclude the Treaty, bu 


gain Time till Monk's Army could be in a 7 
Ul 
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verconM-ccant to this Reſolution Monk, with the Conſent 1659. 
requreW1is Officers, made choice of Wilks Lieutenant- — 
2. Monel, Cloberry and Major Knight to be ſent to London 
itenag1;1d for treating in his Name with the Commit- for that 
For but with Inſtructions ſo drawn, as to raiſe, ac- 3 
ande ding to his Intentions, inſurmountable Obſtacles VI. p 699; 
he ie concluſion of the Treaty. Theſe three Com- Baker, p- 
e FiddWroners found Lambert at Vork, who told them 667. 
eſſan Mt he was ſufficiently impowered to treat with 
onen. But to their Demand for reſtoring the Par- 


ey ent, he anſwered, that his Power did not ex- 
Deen to that Article, ſo that they were obliged to 
uckh on to London. | 


Vas 8 heſe Commiſſioners, ignorant of Monk's ſecret 4 Treaty 
ve the Wrtions, were no ſooner at London, than the eee 
caſhie ge all poſſible haſte to come to a Concluſion with Monk? 
ind ſul mo 


Committee of Safety; and the rather, becauſe every Intention, 


hoſe 1 Ing, if I may ſay ſo, which they propoſed was who reſu- 
to Up pred, So that the Treaty was concluded and us — 
zeed r ed the 15th of November, to the great Unealineſs Nov. 15. 
ers 0 


Diſſatisfaction of Monk, whoſe Aim was to ſpin Baker, p. 


) them 2s long as was poſſible, and then break off the Ne- 670, 672, 


eſtore Nation. It would be needleſs to inſert the Trea 

them , becauſe it was never executed. I ſhall only ob- 

** e, chat by the firſt Article, a vigorous Oppoſi- 
111048 


to the King's Re-eſtabliſhment was conſented to 


vere Moth Parties. Monk, upon receiving the Treaty, 
t to ht Evaſions to hinder the Ratification, pretend- 
wile A that his Commiſſioners had acted contrary to 
was . Inſtructions, and ſo became ſtill more ſuſpected 
| need WW he Committee of Safety. 
ile ho While Monk was making Preparations for his The Mem- 
d the ch into England, the Members of the late Parli- bers of 
; It were not idle. They were as vigorous on their "mg buſy 
ions, 6 to re-eſtabliſh themſelves, and wreft out of the ;, reſtore 
d with ds of the Officers their uſurped Authority, but them- 
„out the leaft Thought of reftoring the King. fees. 
2 Proiy believed, or pretended to believe, that Monk 
5, bug no other View than the Reſtoration of the Par- 
a realm, and, in this Belief, they looked upon Monb's 
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1659. Friends as theirs. This was true in general, th, 
ſome there were of Monts Adherents in London 
ter informed than the reſt, who knew what! 


were to believe. Be this as it will, all the PN which | 

of the Rump united to ſupport Mont's Deſigns, Mthemſelve 
Suppoſition that his ſole Intent was to reſtore Ward for 1 
Parliament. This was the Reaſon that the MeniMreſt of thi 

who had formed the Council of State before the if; end. 

Baker, p. Tuption of the Parliament, being privately i vere irre 
673 bled, ſent to Monk a Commiſſion conſtituting WM as appea 
TheGover- General of the Armies of England, Scotland and er to pur 
ood land. | ncile him 
mouth de- On the other Hand, the Governour of s liſten 
clares for mouth *, Monks particular Friend, declared forged his N 
whe Parlia- Parliament, and received into his Garriſon Hal and hi 
— * Walton, and Morley, three Members of Parluericate th 
674. the moſt incenſed againſt the Army. The Coniiented to 
Cook, Ch. ee of Safety, upon the firſt Notice of this DefedMerily refig 
| Le ſent a Detachment of the Army to block up Ment to t 
-: blocked mou h, but the Soldiers deferred their Officers, nt of all t 
ap, and the clared for the Parliament, and were received Wt their P: 
Soldiers do- Portſmouth as Friends. Another Detachment Whus the 1 
4 8? from the Army on the ſame Errand, did almot er, anc 
VI. p. 697. fame Thing, ſo that the Committee knew m the A 
Vice-44- whom to rely. At the ſame time Law/on, Vic tion. A 
_ miral, declared for the Parliament againſt the WM to Lamb 
does the my, and brought ſeveral of his Ships up the into the 
ane. to awe the Partizans of the Committee. Lu Lnberi's 
Clarend. who commanded a Body of the Army in the MOrder, u 
Baker. being informed of the ill 8 che CommiliſÞi, and pi 
And « Re- Affairs, had detached a Regiment to the Aſſii kriſoner 
inen ſevt of his Friends in London, but that Regiment dir Herr: 
Tanben. Albans declared for the Parliament. ment, 
Commicccse The Commiltee of Safety ſeeing all Things go vere con 
of Safety their Hearts ſeemed to fail. They took no Melgolution 
conſents for their own Preſervation 3 but in ſtead of aWdifficult | 
2 bling the Army, ſuffered it to be diſperſed in eſtoring « 


Quarters. , *Tis likely they feared the Army's e be left 


Colonel Wietham. 
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er, as the Soldiers of the two Detachments 
to Portſmouth had deſeged their Officers, Mean 
e Haſlerig, Walton, a orley finding themſelves 
cently ſtrengthened by the Soldiers of the Ar- 


> Fri which had deſerted and retired to Portſmouth, 
gm, MW themſelves at the Head of theſe Troops, and ſer 
(tore ard for London. Then it was that Fleetwood, and 
MeniMWreſt of the Committee of Safety were quite at their 
the is end. They durſt not truſt their own Soldiers, 
ely avere irreſolute what Party to embrace. Wbit- p. 692, 
uting Wl as appears from his Memoirs, adviſed Fleetwood 
1 and Her to pur himſelf at the Head of the Army, or 
ncile himſelf with the King. He appeared at 
of Mi to liſten to the laſt Propoſal, but ſoon after 
ed forfhecd his Mind, and did better. At laft, his Col- 


s and himſelf wanting Capacity and Reſolution 
tricate themſelves out of fo preſſing a Difficulty, 
ented to the Meeting of the Parliament, and vo- 
anly reſigned their ufurped Authority. Their 
ſent to this was immediately followed by the 
it of all their Adherents, and the entire Deſerti- 


their ow © 
hus the Parliament met peaceably the 26th of The Rump 
ner, and named immediately a Committee to 2 | 
ew non the Army in their Name, and under their — 
ion. Afterwards they difpatched expreſs Or- ofDecem- 
to Lambert to diſperſe his Forces, and ſend ber. 
into the Quarters aſſigned by the ſame Order. 

ambert's Troops had in ſome Meaſure prevented Lambert 
Order, upon Notice that the Parliament was re- P under 
d, and put their General under Arreſt, who was = Frye 
Priſoner to the Tower of London. At the ſame Troops. 
nent ¶ ir Henry Jane, and ſome other Members of Clarend. _ 
ament, who had eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Ar- FERENT 
were confined to their own Houſes. Thus, by nds to 
vyolution altogether unexpected, the firſt and A4rref. 
difficult part of Monk's Undertaking, namely, 
eſtoring of the Parliament, was executed even 
© he left Scotland, and without his having any 
other 


— 
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«659-60. other ſhare in it, than his Reſolution to march iff, that i 

England. 7 | nded to t 

The King's Mean while this Revolution ſeemed to extingi Ice and T 

Affairs 9 the Hopes of the King, as a Parliament was reſto them : 

— ſo oppoſite to all his Intereſts. The World n Fami! 

Clarend. lieved him loſt beyond all recovery. Frame vrit his 

VI. p. 621. Spain began to 2 the Means they were to WMertain, t 

to effect a ſolid and laſting Alliance with the PMeonceal, 

liament, which would have left it very difficul: We the Ki 

| the King to have found any Place to retire for Het made 

1 Conjec. Subſiſtance, But though he pretended an onrMhilation e- 

8#rewpoy Concern for his ſeemingly deplorable Condii ent his | 

— Sub- there is nevertheleſs a good deal of likelihood, Md not } 

Clareng. he was well informed of Monk's Intentions, and were in 

VI. p. 707. the Manner in which they were to be executed. BW Army, ' 

though the Earl of Clarendon affirms that the Mh with 

had only a Hope of being ſerved by Mont, in ned for 

to his own Security, yet I cannot perſwade my n ente 

that Monk, however reſerved he might be 0 165: 

thers, concealed his Intentions from the King, Med Infc 

there was no Danger in the Diſcovery “. t. Some 

Be that as it will, Monk, before he left Sc Speaker, 

conveened the Deputies of the Nobility, the Ci done, 

and the Boroughs aſſembled at Edinburgh, and coffWiament fe 

municated to them his Intentions of marching that if! 

England, to reſcue the Parliament from the Felt the tr 

put upon them by the Army, and reſtore them ent was 

their Authority. Theſe Deputies, who made a but t 

of Convention of Eſtates, though the Union of ch. If it 

two Kingdoms denied them the Name, offered MiWiken witl 

to increaſe his Army with ſome Troops of their N, and ye 

Monk pro- tion, and granted him a Sum of thirty Though was rem 
ewres # Pounds to enable him to maintain them. He eue that 

Supply ff cepted the Money, but refuſed the Troops, belieW'tt alledg 

hs he had no need of them. Some Scotch Writers Need to f 

Scots. M erliamer 

Cook, Ch. dience an 
* 79. * Monk placed no Confidence in Hyde, and when he {ett bund the 
Aſſurance of his Service to the King by Sir John Green vil, i Wimenr, 

with this Proviſo, that Hyde ſhould not be let into the Sen ty, and 


So ſays Bevil Higgons, who had it from his own Mother, $1 
Sir John Greenvil. 


L Xo XX CommrTTre VF SATT v. 


rch Un, chat in diſmiſſing this Aſſembly, he recom- 
nded to them all poſſible Care for preſerving the 
ce and Tranquillity of the Kingdom, and deſired 
them a poſitive Abjuration of the King and 
al Family. But Gumble who was his Chaplain, 
writ his Life, poſitively denies it. Thus much 


Ctingui 
reſtor 
orld þ 


ance 3 

re toMertain, that it was abſolutely Neceſſary for him 
the PMconceal, with the greateſt Care, his Intention to 
ſicule he the King, and that his Fear of betraying this 


ret made him, on ſome Occaſions, puſh his Diſ- 
lation even to exceſs. This however did not 


for | 
ont 
onditi 
od, d not hear of the King's Reſtoration. Theſe 


n were in great Numbers. To ſay nothing of 


3, and 
ted. Army, which aſſuredly had no ſuch Intention, 
the Mh without their Knowledge, their March was 


in oMened for that Purpoſe alone. 
e my! 
be to 


ng, {0 


wry 1659-60, and conſequently he might have 
wed Information of the Rump's Re-eſtablith- 
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vent his being extremely ſuſpected by thoſe who 


{mk entered England with his Army the 2d of Armies is 
England; 

2d of Jaz 

x nuary. 

t. Some Days after, he received a Letter from Clarend. 


Scollii Speaker, which acquainted him with what had VI p. 024. 
-he Ci done, and thanked him in the Name of the - * 
and ci ament for his kind Intentions, inſinuating to . 4 
hing uy that if he thought it convenient, he might ſave Letter 
he Fo elf the trouble of coming to London, as the Par- i the 
them Went was in peaceable Poſſeſſion of their Autho- — 
adea WM; but this Letter gave no interruption to his „ep his 
on of ch. If it is conſidered that this March was un- Journey, 
red MiWaken with a Pretence to re-eſtabliſh the Parlia- ans, 
their N. and yet it was continued, though this Reaſon 7» is, Ibid; 
Thou was removed, it will be no difficult Matter to | 
_ He eive that he had another Motive than what was 
belehrt alledged. But this Pretence failing, he was 
V riters Need tro find another, and that was the Aſſiſtin ; 
rliament to bring the Army to a Temper of I recerved 
inio York 


dience and Submiſſion, On his Arrival at York 


| be ſen und the Lord Fairfax, formerly General to the 
envi, u ament, at the Head of ſome Troops of that 
= „i, and in Poſſeſſion of this City, in order to 
— hinder 


by the Lord 
Fairfax, 
Cla; cn d. 
VI. p. 709. 
Baker, p 
678. 
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1699-60. hinder the Committee of Safety from being Maſter i ; 


it, The Lord Fairfax received Monk into the ( 0 
without any Diſculty, and they had many Cc * mi 


rences together. Fairfax was a Pretbyterian, tho 
Cromwell had made him a Tool to the Advancem 
of the Independents, So that it is difficult to g 
prehend what View he could have in 'contenang 
MontK's Deſigns, if the Presby/erian Faction had | 
ſecretly been engaged in the Project of the Ki 
Reſtoration. 
The Parli> All Mon&'s Diſſimulation and Pretences of hay 
ment ſaſ no other View, but that of reſtoring the Rump, d 


forward 
January. 
from | 
ſs, the I 
of the V 
ded fro: 
e of the ] 
e London 


pefts bm. not blind fo many able Men from fecing that h b and, 
ſome other hidden Deſign. But they heſitated} 7 5 
tween two Opinions in appearance equally prob 33 


Theſe Opinions were, either that he had a ſig 
his own Advancement after the Example of ( 
Firms a well, or an Intention to reſtore the King, It 
Cowncil of for this Reaſon that the Rump, a few Days 
Bikes, p their Meeting, formed a Council of State conli 
678. of Twenty nine Members, Monk being one; 


by an Order, were to take the following Oath; 


received 
nſe of the 
DVernmen 
us ſtay 
this extr 
It cannot 
Houſe 


And impo- TI do bereby Swear that I ds renounce the prit Occalioy 


ſe: anOath Title if CH aRLES STEVART, and the whole L 1 Ns 
3 the late King James, and of every other Perſon u chi: 
; : a „this 
gle Perſon, pretending, or which ſhall pretend 2 "I 
Crown or Government of theſe Nations of Eng led upor 
Scotland or Ireland, or any of them, and the Du From 7p 
ons and Territories belonging to them, or any of cr 
and that I will, by the Grace and Aſſiſtance of Ain grantin 
God be true, faithful and conſtant to the Parlianui ir Be, 
Common-wealth, and will oppoſe the bringing in, "i might 
8 ting up any fingle Perſon or Houſe of Lords, ay at x T 
Commiſſo. y of them in this Common-wealth. London, 
ner; to be ated 1 


ies wo This Precaution did not quiet the Fears ie are to 


_ Parliament with regard to Monk, who daily be gee] 
* P” more fuſpected, notwithſtanding all his Care um the 6 
Cook, Ch. guiſe his ſecret Intentions. It was therefore ca much 


422 
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ing him Honour; but in _—_ to be Spies upon 
n. Scot and Robinſon were made Choice of, who 
forward, and came to him at Leiceſter the 22d 


„ the Purport of which was to pray a Reſtituti- 249% 


led from Parliament in the Year 1648. 


clude 


e London Deputy while he was reading the Ad- 


can Parliament. This did not prevent Monk 695. 
m receiving the Addreſs, As he marched along, And e- 
received a great many ſuch, ſo that the general her: e 
ne of the Nathan ſeemed to be for the putting the — oe 
prernment into the Hands of the Presbyterians. jyia © 
tt us ſtay a Moment to make ſome Reflections up- 


this extraordinary. Change. 


King and the Church of England, If they had 
fied any Zeal for the Re-eſtabliſhment of the late 
ig, this was owing to Conceſſions made by him 
their Favour in the Treaty of Newport, which he 
ed upon as intolerable, and had conſented to meer- 
from the Neceſſity of his Affairs. Nay, the Par- 
Went could not bring themſelves to a Reſolution 
Wanting ſome Reſtrictions deſired by the King to 
ir Demands. If they voted that theſe Conceſſi- 
might ſerve as a Foundation for Peace, this was 
If at a Time when the Army was already got in- 
London, and ready to execute the Violence which 
acted the next Day, The Presbyterians there- 
Care to be conſidered as having been all along 
declared and perpetual Enemies of Charles J. 
om the 6th of December 1648, they had been kept 
much under, and had for Enemies the Roya- 
ol, XIII. P liſts, 


209 
ſend two Deputies to him, under the Pretence of 1659-60- 


January. In this City likewiſe he received Depu- Monk re- 
from London who waited on him with an Ad- feives an 
' ſrom Lon 
of the Members to their Seats, who had been ex- don for the 
Scot, reſtitution 
e of the Deputies from the Parliament, interrupted % ts 
| ; Members, 
ſs, and commanded him Silence, looking upon Clarend. 


| | : VI.,p.710. 
3 Propoſal as a direct Attempt to deſtroy the Re- Balk p. 


It cannot be denied that the Members drove from Reflection, 
Houſe in 1648 were Presbyterians, who had on en lis 
Occaſions ſhewn an extreme Animoſity againſt Occaſion. 
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1659-60. liſts, the Parliament, the Protector, and the Armen, an, 
7 880 = were without all Credit or Authority, Never bart | 
theleſs, during Monk's March, this Party at once by _— 
gin to lift up their Heads, and even become ſupe . che 
our to all the others by a ſeeming Conſpiracy ot aa 
whole Nation, to put the Supreme Power into thhſ® If ©; 
Hands, in demanding the Reſtitution of the Me Bl 
bers excluded in 1648. What could be the Moth s De 
to ſo great a Number of Addreſſes on this Subje ö <vop 
offered to Monk in his March? And what could! pa 
his Inducement to receive them ſo favourably? ( "the N 
tvinſy hen he Jeft Scotland, his Intention was to + 1 
bour for ing's Reſtoration, whatever Prete ru 
he made uſe of to cover his Deſign. But had not i EF 
Presbyterians engaged to favour his Attempt, 0 le 
raiſing their Party, and putting them again in þ 8 
ſeſſion of the Government, would have been a. fully dc 
unlikely Means to compals his Ends. All that Dh 
could have gained by this Step, would have | Fee P. 
the Reſtoration of the King upon the ſame Te Army 
which his Father had complied with in the Tre le Mor 
of Newport; which doubtleſs was very far from ans 
Intention. Let us therefore conclude, that all th of pret 
Addreſſes were the Effect, or the Conſequence d RE 
ſecret Agreement between the Royaliſts and Precht en., 
aus, by which theſe laſt had conſented to the Kin . 
Re-eſtabliſhment, on Conditions relating to their ben he 
ligion alone, without any Terms as in the Nn L,, 
Treaty concerning the Government. Men Regime; 
Suppoſition, the Steps afterwards as „ ed to r 
King's Reſtoration can never be conceived, and Wi. 
it all the Proceedings are natural and eaſie. eallon ag 
Monk, This Agreement was a Secret which was yt a de which 
Diſfmula- to be concealed, to prevent, by its diſcover Po brough 
tion. commodation between the Parliament and the i this Le 
Wi which, had it happened, would neve 
Monk little able to execute his Deng, 
only five Thouſand Men. Wherefore, 1 ARE 
ing the Addreſſes preſented to him were all read, 


| Approbatim Ned to five 
was very cautious of ſhewing afiy Appro or. XI 
4 | | 


| XI | ok XXII. 


Army 
Never 
nce bt 
ſupeſ 
oft 
to the 
> Me 
Mon 
Subj 
ould 
y!C 
as t0 
Tete 
not d 
IPL, U 
u Pe 
n a WV 
| that 
ve | 
2 Tem 
e Tre 


they ſhould be laid before the Par 
Monk, as I ſaid before, had only 


it's Deſigns impracticable. 


ile Monk's Fidelity 


from. could be depended upon. 
as the true Ground of Monk's Diſſimulation, 

* of pretending on all Occaſions, that his March 

a Lindon was deſigned purely for the Service of the 

ie I —— and undertaken in Obedience to their 

| ers, 

_ ; hen he was come to St. Albans, twenty Miles Demands 
Neuen Landon, be writ to the Parliament to defire that % the 
15 | Regiments, quartered in the City, might be 122 
* 4 ged to retire at a Diſtance, it not being at all withdraw, 


 Carefil 
y, an h 
d the 


ave Ms . a NS 680. 
icons 5 Troops in London, and the lodging thoſe which Cock, Ch. 
-withſt 

| read, Dr. Skinner ſays, his Army, upon a Review at Highgate, Aa- 


obat'" Wy or. XIII. P > 


The RUM PARLIAMENT. 
em, and contented himſelf with a general Anſwer, 1659-60. 


lament. 


untedto five Thouſand eight Hundred Men, p. 221. 


This took 


211 


five Thouſand The Reaſon 
n *. This Army could give no hopes of Succeſs JU. 
jinſt the other, three Times more numerous, and 
which a great many Regiments were now in Lon- 
If the Parliament and Army could have united 
"ether, they would, doubtleſs, have rendered all 
But the Parliament 
more jealous of their own Army than of Monk's, 
ey only ſuſpected that General of having ſecrer 
igns, without knowing exactly what they were, 
that the General-Officers of the Army would be- 
me their Maſters, if there was no doing without 
m, was too apparent to be doubted of. 
ubs Intereſt therefore to keep up this Miſunder- 
ding betwixt them, and he could not more ſuc- 
fully do it, than by profeſſing an entire Devoti— 
to the Intereſt of the Parliament. 
m the Parliament all Thoughts of an Union with 
Army, which appeared altogether unneceſſary, 


venient that Troops, which had ſo lately been in e mate 
bellion againſt the Parliament, ſhould mix with 
le which were entirely devoted to their Intereſt, Ciarend. 
brought them the Tender of their Services. VI. 

th this Letter he ſent a Method for the quartering Baker, p. 


room for 
hts 


3. p. 83. 
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1659-60. were to be removed from thence. Though this h 
— * mand was — br by many Members to h. 
granted. ſomething myſterious in it, it was nevertheleſs gry 
ed by a Majority of Voices, and Orders were 
to the Regiments quartered in the City immedint 
to remove. This ſhows either that Fleetwood wi 
Desborrow were no able Politicians, who could y 
perceive that Monk's Intention was to become Maſs 
of the City and Parliament, or that they beliny 
they had not a ſufficient Command over their inſe 
our Officers, to venture to oppoſe him. It ſe 
that they could reſolve nothing without 
who was now a Priſoner in the Tower, 
Monk en- However that be, Monk artfully turning the I 
_ ow viſion between the Parliament and the Army to 
8 eb. own Advantage, entered, as it were, in Triumphi 
Baker, p. to London the 3d of February 1659-60. After heh 
682. given Orders for the Quartering of his Troops, 
repaired to the Council of State, who immedaute 
tendered him the Abjuration-Oath before- mentiom 
which all the Members were obliged to take. 
Refuſe:the he asked Time to reſolve, ſaying, he had been f 
Abjurati- formed that ſtrong Objections had been made to 
on Oath. Oath, even in the Parliament-Houſe. Upon ti 


ok XX 


worthie 
in it. 1 
not to r 
you are 
Place, 
Mark © 
« Mr. 
« Sha 
ratives, 
That as 
ſerved t 
earneſt 
Applica 
Subſcrip 
Defires 1 
that you 
Miniſtry 
ſities, ar 
ded befc 
Oath or 
ſwered, 
and if t! 
would et 


= Refuſal he was denied a Place amongſt the Mei Voted tc 
mented by bers of the Council of State, till he had taken ul be a ful 


rhe Speaker Oath, and was obliged to withdraw. 


| ready de 
of the The 6th of February he went to the Parliamal 


niſtry th 


4M where he received the Compliments and Thanks Ol ſties, y 
Clarend. the Speaker in behalf of the Houſe z to which he i your! 
VI. p. 711. turned the following Anſwer : would a 
_ . ſecluded 
Mr. Speaker, given Ju 

acquieſce 

cc Mongſt the many Mercies of God to iMember 

66 poor Nations, your peaceable Rel Oath or 

« tion is not the leaſt, It is (as you ſaid) his Wal ment in | 

« alone, and to him belongs the Glory of it; “ But al 

« eſteem it as a great Effect of his Goodneſs to 0 with Pay 

« that he was pleaſed to make me, amongſt mul Lagen 


I ona Keurity 
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WS worthier in your Service, ſome way inſtrumental 1659 60. 


in it, I did nothing but my Duty, and deſerve 
not to receive ſo great an Honour and Reſpect as 
you are pleaſed to give me at this Time and 
od Place, which I ſhall ever acknowledge as a high 
114 Mark of your Favour to me. 

Mal Mr. SPEAKER, 

lic Shall not now trouble you with large Nar- 
ine ratives, only give me leave ro acquaint you, 
t ſeen That as I marched from Scotland hither, I ob- 
an ſerved the People in moſt Counties in great and 
earneſt expectations of a Settlement, and ſeveral 


gra 


re { 
diate 


the Applications were made to me, with numerous 
y to Subſcriptions to them; the chiefeſt Heads of their 
mph iy Defires were for a free and full Parliament, and 
r he that you would determine your fitting, a Goſpel- 
ops, 8 Miniſtry, Encouragement of Learning and Univer- 
gedun fities, and for Admittance of the Members ſeclu- 
tion ded before the Year 1648, without any previous 
ce, bly Oath or Engagement. To which I commonly an- 


been ily ſwered, That you are now in a free Parliament; 


le to and if there be any Force remaining upon you, I 
[pon ii would endeavour to remove it; and that you had 
ie M Voted to fill up your Houſe, and then you would 


aken i be a full Parliament alſo; and that you had al- 
ready determined your Sitting: And for the Mi- 
niſtry their Maintenance, the Laws, and Univer- 
lities, you had largely declared concerning them 
n your laſt Declaration; and I was confident you 
would adhere to it: But as for thoſe Gentlemen 
ſecluded in the Year 1648, I told them you had 
given Judgement in it, and all People ought to 
acquieſce in that Judgement; but to admit any 
d to th Members to fit in Parliament without a previous 
: Refi} Oath or Engagement, to preſerve the Govern- 
ment in being, 1t was never done in England. 


rliamel 
"hanks( 
ich he i 


it; ua“ But although I ſaid it not to them, I muſt ſay, 


eſs to 09 with Pardon, to you, That the leſs Oaths and 
ngſt ou Engagements are impoſed ( with Reſpect had to the 
„ wor Lecurity of the Common Cauſe ) your Settlement 
£ E: 0 „ will 
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duiter to you. And truly, Sir, I muſt ask leave 
to intreat you to make a ſpeedy Proviſion for the 
Civil Government there, of which they have been 
deſtitute near a Year, to the ruin of many Fami- 
lies : And except Commiſſioners for manageing of 
the Government, and Judges to fit in Courts of 
udicature, be ſpeedily appointed, that Country 
will be very miſerable, 

« ] directed Mr. Gumble lately to preſent ſome 
Names to you, both for Commiſſioners and 
Judges 3 but by Reaſon of your great Affairs, he 
was not required to deliver them in Writin 
But I humbly preſent them to your Conſidera- 
tion,” 


215 


for which I am engaged by Promiſe to become a 1559-60, 


This Speech was not agreeable to the whole Baker, p. 


* 5 Jouſe ; ſome of the Members were of Opinion, that 684. 

be i.” had ſpoken too poſitively, and aſſumed too 
Tu eat an Authority; that he had affected a Popula- 

call ty which laid him open to Suſpicion : Thar he had 
ay Tat paged for the Fidelity of the [rijh Officers, which 

"0 eertheleſs was a diſputable Point: In ſhort, that 
auch Jing that the Cavaliers were not yet to have a 
Mice re in the Government, he gave that Party incou- 
dec eement to hope a Time might come for their Ad- 

le bon. | 
1 fort Two Days after, the Parliament had Opportunity The city 
, tha Put Mon#'s Fidelity to the Trial, and to be aſſu- „Lon. 
reſt m d whether or no he was ſo devoted to their Inte- 2 
gun tes he ſtudied to appear. The Common- Council payment 
«ſerve the City of London, in an Aſſeinbly held the 17th of Taxes. 
clara Februar y, came to a Reſolution to pay no more 2 P- 
g Wis es till the Parliament was filled. Thar Coun- 7 

ver knew Monk's Deſign of reſtoring the Members 
comme eve from the Houſe in 1648, and doubtleſs, 
and ("ht this Reſolution was proper to haſten it. 

and i bey had nothing to fear from Monk, and well 
Ee that the Parliament would not recall the Re- 
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1659-60, 0 1 755 Ludiow to ſit in their Houſe, tho 


Marches 
into the 
City. 
Cook, Ch. 
3. p. 84 


The Parli- 
, a7 ent 
ſends Depu- 
ties toi im 
to ſatisfy 


him. 


But with 
wo Succeſs. 


Paſſes an 
inf ani. 


cant Vote. 


Monk te- 
conciles 
bim ſe 
with the 
City Na- 
giſtrates. 
Clarend. 
VI p 716. 
Baker, p. 
684. 
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appineſs 
bim, as 
ncerity © 
ouncil th 
d the Al 
eſe laſt J 


e had been by Sir Charles Coot, and ſome of 
% 1riſh Officers accuſed of [igh-Treaſon z and 
*« countenanced too much a late Petition to excl 
the molt Sober and Conſcientious, both My 
„ ſters and others, by Oaths, from all Imyly 
ment and Maintenance; and in fine, peremptot 


cc 


« demanded that by Friday next, they would if ied 5 
« out Writs to fill up their Houſe ; and when - Mandir 
« ed, ſhould riſe at an appointed time, to ea the 
&« Place to a full and free Parliament.” rough t! 


This Letter made it evident to the Parliame 
that Monk ſought Occaſion to quarrel, which, 
was not ealy to avoid in this Conjuncture, they, | 
an Order (thought the beſt Expedient to mollifie hin 
voted him immediately the Thanks of the Houſ: | 
his Care; and acquainted him, that they were up 
Meaſures to ſatisfie his Requeſt without delay. 
the ſame time Scot and Robinſon were diſpatched 
him with this Reſolution. Monk had before t 
marched into the City, and, with great Difficult 
prevailed with the Mayor to call the Comma 
Council together that Afternoon. In the mean tin 
the two Deputies of the Parliament, having wan 
on Monk with the Meflage, came back but with! 
tle Satisfaction. He returned no other Anſwer, b 
that al! Things would be well, provided his Letter v 
complied with, Upon this Anſwer, the Parliama 
voted the Command of the Army to be in z 
Hands of five Commiſſioners, Monk being one, d 
not of the Quorum, or one of the Three whoſe Pr 
ſence was neceſſary to give Orders. 

In this Interval, Monk repairing to the Comma 
Council, made a Speech, in which he teſtified i 
Concern for having accepted a Commiſſion, whi 
had in the Execution, given ſo much Uneaſinet! 
the City. That he was under a Neceſſity of: 
cepting it, or throwing up his Employment. 3 
he had judged it necelliry to preſerve that for ! 
Good of the City and of the whole Nation, wit 

Happd 
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thoup ppineſs and Advantage ſhould always be purſued 1659 60. 4 
de of, him, as far as lay in his Power. And to put his 4 
and lfWrcerity out of all doubt, he communicated to the . 
exec buncil the Letter writ by him to the Parliament, of 
1 M the Anſwer he had given to the Deputies. As b, 
Imp. 1aft Proofs were convincing, they were ſuffici- . 
mu to appeaſe the Council, and cauſe Monk to be 1 
Ude It N 


„hen þ 


octanding what had happened the Day before. 
tO gh 


When the News of this Reconciliation was ſpread Great Re- 


; jorcines in 
rough the City, the Bells were rung, Bone-fres % Cy, 


lama. in all the Streets, and Numbers of Rump, Baker, 0 
Cl, a town into them in Deriſion of the Parliament “. Cook, Ch, 
they, Meme Days after the Council of State ſent to deſire 3. p 85. 

1he hin Monk be- 


{nk to come and aſſiſt at their Councils, for regu- ;, f 


louſc! ing the Affairs of the Nation: But to avoid ex- red by the 

cre uo oſing himſelf to this Danger, he returned for An- Council of 

lay. | er, that the Inhabitants of London were fo diſſa- 171 - 

Lechel WE ed, that his Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in 20% Peli. 

fore Me City to keep them in Awe. On the other Side, the berations, | 
1ihcu rd Mayor and Aldermen conjured him to ſtay in 72/#/-. 4 


. = . : Baker, p. 
be City, acquainting him, that the Parliament was 69). 


cretly endeavouring to corrupt his Army, for 

ich Purpoſe Sir Arthur Hlaſſerig had writ to ſeve- 

| Perſons to engage them in the Deſign. Where- 

re Mank took Cate to avoid the Snare which was 

ud for him. 

After Monk had cloſely united himſelf with the Monk re. 


mm 
ean un 
g wan 
with! 
wer, d 
eller 2 
wliame 


es ' ty, Petitions came thick for the Re- eſtabliſhment —_ 2 
one, k the ſecluded Members in 1648. It is very likely %,,,;.-, Mt 


ole er he had his Emiffaries diſperſed in ſeveral Quar- of Pere, 


5s to incite the People to offer theſe Petitions, 7 , ! 


oma hich were always favourably received by him, it 3 + 
Lihed 9 king neceſſary for him to ſupport nis Deiigns by the exciu 4 
„ue general Inclination of the People. He well 4% Meme 
lines Wrew what Uſe was to be made of a Presbyterian- 3 . 
y of Parliament, though many who ſigned the Petitions 683. p. 5 
nt. Þ imagined = 


for 
* Who 


[appiat This Saturday Night, Feb. 11. was called the Roaſting of the 


am, 


joked upon as a Friend come to their Relief, not- "8 
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1659 60. imagined that Presbyteriani/m was going to remo 46 th 
the Throne. ded M 

A Confe- At laſt, onthe 18th of February, Monk orders m to tak 


3 ſo, that ſome of the ſitting Members had a Cy 


a 
Members rence with ſome of the ſecluded, on the Subjeg N 


nt, wher! 


of the pre- their Re-admiſſion into Parliament. He could wil s Notic 
jent Far- wiſhed that this might have been done by conn; fo mi 
po pre? . Conſent. But the Conference came to nothing, M, th 


cladedone; Cauſe the fitting Members could not, or would x 
of 1648, undertake for the Parliament's accepting the Con 
comes e tions which ſhould be agreed on. They were! 


- am having this left to the Determination of the Pur 


g ſome 
to withdr 
The ſame 


Regime 
VI.p.716., ment, who doubleſs, would have found Means Mee 7 the 
Baker, p. draw the Negotiation out to a great length: Nie reſto 


.. Monk ſaw himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to bring 


Reaſons to to a ſpeedy concluſion, fearing that a Delay my 
preſs the produce an Accommodation between the Army a 


concluſion the Parliament. 8 : 
3 the Pa t uch an Accommodation wx 


Zee, natural, in the Extremity to which the Afairsdft 
Parliament were brought, that it is aſtoniſhing t 
no Endeavours were uſed to procure it. Howe 
if if there were any, Hiſtory is ſilent concern 

Hereſo!ves them. Wherefore Monk deſirous to improve ſol 

to reſtore yourable a Conjuncture, reſolved to introduce the| 


jc Tels 2. cluded Members into the Parliament, in ſpight 


, and to 
ch migh 
r of Ch: 
to kee 
from ha 
oration, 
and his 
the Colo 
his Par 
ch time 

overed | 


ed Mem. thoſe who were now fitting ; but as the Army King. 
bers. ro aſſiſt in executing this Reſolution, he called | togethe 
— p. Officers together, to acquaint them with his Intu read of 
n ons. All conſented on certain Conditions relatig es and 
their own Intereſts, which were poſitively promi of Dece: 

Then Monk made the ſecluded Members give ti They or 

Word, that after their Re-eſtabliſhment they wolioned Fr 

call a Free-Parliament, and diſſolve the preſent*. Wir Georg 

Ta of the 


* Monk made the ſecluded Members, before their Admiſſion, 
Subſcribe to theſe four Articles. 1. To ſettle the Conduct of! 
Armies in the three Nations ſo as might beſt ſecure the Peic 
the Common wealth. 2. To provide for the Support of the fe 
ces by Sea and Land. and Money alſo for their Arrears, an 
Contingencies of the Government. 3. To conſtitute a Cow 
of State for the Civil Government of Scotland and 1reland, 1 


ol. XII 
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\ had bore Arms againſt the Parliament, ſhould 1689 60. 


y vo returned a Member for the enſuing Parliament. 
of Sue appearance theſe Reſolutions were only taken 
of the prevent any Troubles which might ariſe from 
King Defigns of the Malz-contents in the Interval be- 


Lon t the two Parliaments. It is at leaſt certain, 


ommilli the laſt Vote was ſer afide in the new Elections 
brogul Repreſentatives, among whom were great Num- 
uthtul WW; of Koyalits, As the acting contrary to this 
11d He could be queſtioned only by the next Parlia- 


generil 
eir Re 
rliameq 
f Mart 
arliame 


t, no Body had any Thing to do to ſpeak a- 

ſt it, till the Parliament ſhould meer: 

zut theſe illuſory Votes by no Means deceived the TheRepub- 
thlicans, who too well knew of the Reſolution 4% en- 


. * 4 
en to reſtore the King. To ward off therefore a 33 to 


ſtore ¶ N which could not but cruſh them entirely, they with 

Neue oured to bring Mont into Meaſures of taking Monk to 
iſe enn himſelf ſingly the Government, and ſupplymg ops 
cerciſe Wi Place of Oliver Cromwe!! *, rather wiſhing to ment upon 
ſepati e him their Governour or even Sovereign, than ſee himſel/. 
e PeopiMWMnſclves expoſed to the King's Vengeance. Monk Baker, p. 
he King reſolutely rejected this Offer, Clarges was g 7, 
te paßt applyed to intreat his Interceſſion with the outSucceſs. 
d to Meral to prevail with him to accept the Govern- 
Oath Wit. But Clarges diſcovered their Conſpiracy to 
en up Wl Council of State, who, if they had not been reſ- 
o Pei by Ans Interceſſion, would have puniſhed Ibid. 


with exemplary Rigour. 
his Attempt failing, they privately ſpirited up a 4» En- 
d Number of Officers of their own Principles to 9 


up a Declaration, by which they engaged them- off 


ng Men, 
, which 


neral 4 | aL: whe 

4 Knight's to ſupport the Republican Government, This preſented 
Sir A laration was brought to the General to ſer his “e Monk 
John Et him to 


ten by both Houſes of Parliament in their Defenſe againſt the abjure the 
t raiſed in the Name of the late King, was Juſt and Lawful, King. 


Colonel! 
zard Nen 


John II Magifracy and Miniſtry are the Ordinances of God. Whit. 
, Sir . 699. 
t MAI 


Among the reſt, ſays Skinner, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, (to pre- 
e the King's Reſtoration ) offered him one hundred 1 houtand 
G tat ſhould ſubſcribe his Title, p. 276. 

Hand 
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| x#659-60. Hand to it, and they pretended to oblige the 0 h 
| 1 reject: Army to ſubſcribe it. But Monk excuſed hind 4 
; Baker, p. alledging, that this Precaution was needleſs after Mork ſo h. 


694. Vote, before- mentioned, that no Adherent gf | 
10 King ſhould be elected to ſerve in the enſuing Py 
ment. But they laughed at this Evaſion, well kn 

Ferbids the ing that it belonged to the Houſe of Commons to jul 
Officer: te of the Qualifications of their Members. In ſhon, 
_ they continued to importune him, he forbad th 
leave from with an Air of Authority, to afſemble top 
bim. without his Permiſſion. 
Mazarin The Tranſactions of England being quickly can 
endes- to Cardinal Mazarin, it was not difficult for hin 
vours 10. comprehend that Monk had ſome great Deſg 
Lime, View. But as he could not judge whether that( 
in theEng- neral was labouring for himſelf or the King, het 
lic 4/- dered Monſieur de Bourdeaux the French Ambd 
2 . * dour at London, to make an Offer of his Friend 
Succeſs, to Monk, and of every thing in his Power, |: 
Ib. p. 6g. Deſigns be what they would. Probably the 
nal, who had always treated the King with Neglt 

and was but little, if at all deſirous of his Relty 

tion, would not have been ſorry that Monk had! 

clared for himſelf. But in caſe his Aim was to 

ſtore the King, the Cardinal was willing to! 

ſome Share in it, in order to make ſome Reparit 

for the harſh Uſage the King, on ſundry Occali 

had met with from him. The Ambaſſadour appli 

himſelf to Clarges, intimated to him that the Card 

was ready to ſerve the General in his Undertakt 

whatever it was, and therefore deſired a Confer 

with him. But though Monk would not abſolu 

$ir john T<fuſe a Viſit from the Ambaſſador, he nevert 
Greenvil ordered Clarges to acquaint him, that it would, 
diſpatched no Means, be proper to enter into any Partic 
3 with relation to the Exgliſb Affairs, and ſo the 
1 paſſed in general Compliments. 
Clarend The Day after the Diſſolution of the Parliamt 
V1-p.741- Sir Joby Greenvil, ſent by the King to General M 


_ P. was introduced to him in the Night. He lt! 
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ll. | 
de ow that the King expected great Services from 1659 % 
him n, and that he would put the finiſhing Stroke to a 'h 


ork ſo happily begun, and even very far carried * 


t of ſh, Mont anſwered, That he was always diſpoſed Monk an- 
g Pull ſerve his Majeſty to the utmoſt of his Power: But 2 »s 
Mt the Troops of the two Armies were yet ſo diſ- 45 * 4 
to ju cined to his Reſtoration, that the Deſign could 


t be kept too Secret, becauſe a Diſcovery would 
miſh an Occaſion to the Republicans of entring in- 
) Meaſures which might over-turn it. That there- 
re Diſſimulation was yet neceſſary, till the Parli- 
ent ſummoned to meer ſhould complete Matters. 
nd in the mean time, it ſhould be his Care to make 
Iterations in the Army advantagious to the King, - 
that OG the removal of Officers who were moſt ſuſpected. * 
e added, that for the better Execution of the pro- 

ted Deſign, he thought it abſolutely Neceſſary for 


rende King to have in readineſs a Declaration capable 


, let I dim pate the Fears of thoſe who were the moſt 43 
the eply involved in Guilt, and that he would engage 4 
Neg e nelf to conſent to an Act of Grace in favour of 1 
Rei, but ſuch as ſhould be excepted by Parliament: 'Y 
ui hal What it was moreover very neceſſary for his Majeſty ; 


vas t0 8 promiſe his Conſent to all Acts which ſhould be 


x to Melented to him for payment of the Arrears due to 

Lepa ers and Soldiers, and for confirmation of the 4A 
JccaliWrant made to them of the forfeited Eſtates : That | [ 
rape 1hould likewiſe promiſe an entire Liberty of Con- 1 
e Cardiience, and that no Perſon ſhould be moleſted on 2 
dertarW@court of his Religion, provided he gave no Diſ- 1 
PonferaW@rbance to the Publick Peace. Laſtly, He gave 1 
abſolußz Advice to the King to remove in Time to ſome 1 
evertggonn of the United- Provinces, to prevent his being * 
yould, reſted by the Spaniards, ſhould they have any ſuch | { 
ParticulMtention, which might ruin the whole Under- +} 
o the Ming. * 


The King purſued his Advice, as will be preſently 
n, and removed from Bruſſels to Breda, not with- 


t ſome danger of being ſtopped juſt before he ſer 
You, XIII. a 83 ' Que 
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1659-00. out from Bruſſels, if we may believe the Earl; Two D 

Clarendon. am mac 
Monk c. Mean while Monk ſuffered not the Time to y, eſtoratiC 
ſhiers ſeve- unprofitably, which remained till the Opening of t ruſels, 4 
ral Off Parliament. He caſhiered, under divers Pretenc ited for 
„ pon all | 


a ; 
þ the Army-Officers who were moſt ſuſpected by h 
3 and filled their Places with others in whom he cod "gh y 


more repoſe an entire Confidence. Moreover ſome 0 q 
— eg cers, by his Direction, drew up an Eugagenen Wi. is Pa 
ces. form of an Addreſs to the General, by which hu a 
Baker, p. promiſed an unreſerved Obedience to the Order: MF") * 
697. the Parliament, when it ſhould meet. This Em ſeked In 


nd proteſ 
ichout o 
ors of tl 
The ney 
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2 of , 
riends. 
great Ny 
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ment was preſented to Mont, and had his Approt 
tion and Order to all the Regiments in Eg 
Scotland, and Ireland to ſubſcribe it. This gave hy 
a Colour to deprive of their Employmentss all ſuch; 
refuſed to ſign this Engagement. 

1660, While the Hopes of the King and his Party ut 
8 daily gathering Strength, an Accident fell out wh 
me might have been attended with ill Conſequences, hy 
Tower, it not met with a timely Remedy. This Accide 
8 puts Was the Eſcape of Lambert out of the Tower, ande 
2 7 putting himſelf at the Head of ſome Troops. 1 5 24 
of ſome he had a great Reputation in the Army, there vl. E! 
Troops, Danger that all the Kepublicans, then very nu . 
Clarevd. rous, would declare for him. Monk therefore | 
not one Moment to prevent the Danger betor 

698. ſpread farther. Lambert having aſſembled ſome d 
Cook, h. contented Troops at Daventry, Tngoldsby was mn: | F ch 
3. P. 86. diately ſent againſt him, with Monb's own Re 6 I 
| „any of thi 

ment, and ordered to take ſome other Troops r D 

Way and give him immediate Battle. This gt „Ae 
Expedition decided the Buſineſs. As Lambert had! 

yet had time to draw together any conſiderable B 

of Troops, Iigeldoby met him the 22d of Fefe 

7. dfear- thirteen Days after he had made his Eſcape, Ci 
Ca np cd and ſent him Priſoner to the Tower, Thus 
7% FF Fear which Lambert's Eſcape had given to the Mu» me ran. 


ſoner by : ; 
Ingoldsby. Party was entirely diſſi pated. Il arbor tle 
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Two Days before the Parliament met, the Repub- 1660. 


1s made another Attempt to prevent the King's 2 47 


eſtoration, by diſperſing a forged Letter dated at perſed to 


. XI 
Earl 0 


to Pa ruſſels, in which it was ſaid, that the King only prevent 
g of 1 ited for his Reſtoration, to take a cruel Revenge % e“ 
retency yon al! who had ever been his Enemies. It was wy Rt 
by in ther added, that his Party was preparing to put Baker, p. 
* em all to the Sword. This forged Letter begin- 699. 


ng to do Miſchief, the Lords, and others of the 

ng's Party publiſhed a Declaration ſigned by Se- Tye King's 
enty of them, in which they diſavowed all the ri bing 
icked Intentions aſcribed to them in this Letter, gaing ir. 
d proteſted that their Deſire was to live peaceably, Clarend. 
ichour one thought of Revenge againſt the Au- Baker. 
ors of their Sufferings. 

The new Parliament met the 25th of April, in two The Parli- 
ouſes; the one of Lords, and the other of Com- Went 


! A; rs the 
1m, agreeably to the antient Conſtitution. In the Seek of 


gement! 
ich the 
ders 

Emas 
pprob 
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AVE: Il 


1 ſuch; 


"7 1 ne of Lords the King had a great Majority of April. 
* riends. In that of the Commons it was found that — 

5 2 j > = 2 p. 755. 
Acc tat Number of Koyaliſts had been elected, not Baker in 


ichſtanding the Vote before ſpoken of. Some 701. 


„ and! Prebyterians, who were not in the Secret, had a 
j ind to complain, and moved for an Examination 

"I fthe Elections, but were not heard. The greateſt 
y 


art of the Presbyterian Members were no leſs Zea- 
bus than the Royaliſts for the King's Reſtoration, 
elired by all, not perhaps ſo much out of Affection 
o him, as to deliver the Kingdom from the Domi- 
on of the Independents and Fanaticks, and the Ty- 


fore | 
before 
ſome d 
as imm 


69 . 
12 11 any of the Army which had laſted twelve Years. i 
1 lvo Days after the Opening of the Parliament “, Tow King 
v . — 4 a 
os reenvill, returned from Bruſſels, waited on Monk {© 72 


ich a Commiſſion from the King, conſtituting him oz t 

eneral of all the Forces of the three Kingdoms, and Monk zo 
the ſame time produced a Letter from his Majeſty ma 
o be communicated to the Council of State, and the Baker, p. 


701. 
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* The Farl of Mancheſter was choſen Speaker for the Lords, and 
Il gar bottle Grimſtone for the Commons. 
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1660. Officers of the Army. But Monk excuſed hin 

from opening the Letter, till he had received a f 

Greenvill miſſion from the Parliament. In the mean time, 

preſents 4 Commons having adjourned themſelves for two or thy 

a Declara. Days, Greenvill applied himſelf to the Lordi 

Hon to the preſented to them a Letter from the King, wit 
© Declaration dated the 14th of April. 

The us. In the Letter the King told the Lords, that be 

fance ef it. informed of their Re-eſtabliſhment in the Right 

which they were born, he hoped they would mak: 

good Ule of them for the publick Welfare, for 

ting an end to the Troubles of the Kingdom, 

ſtoring himſelf to his juſt Prerogatives, the Par 

ment to its Priviledges, and the People to their 

berties. As for the Declaration, it will be necef 


to inſert it here at length. 
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CHARLES R. 


The King's f Harles by the Grace of God, King of E 
_ LN ' Þþ land, Scotland, France and Ireland, Defeni 
Baker, p. of the Faith, Sc. To all our Loving Subj 
702. <« of what Degree or Quality ſoever, Greeting 
ry the general Diſtraction and Confuſion which 
p. 746. ſpread over the whole Kingdom, doth not as 
«© kenall Men to a Deſire and Longing, that tho 
„ Wounds which have ſo many Years together be 
kept bleeding, may be bound up, all Wee 
«« ſay will be to no Purpoſe : However, after ti 
long Silence, We have thought it our Duty 
declare how much We defire to contribute tht! 
„ unto: And that as We can never give over! 
Hope in good time to obtain the Poſſeſſion of l 
„ Right which God and Nature hath made 0 
due; ſo we do make it Our daily Suit to the D 
© Providence, that he will, in Compaſſion to Us 
© our Subjects, after ſo long Miſery and Suffer 
© remit, and put Us into a quiet and peaceable I 
ſeſſion of that our Right, with as little Blood 
« Damage to Our People as is poſſible; Nerd 
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11 f We deſire more to enjoy what is Ours, than that 1660, 4 
ne, i all Our Subjects may enjoy what by Law is 3 
oth theirs, by a full and entire Adminiſtration of Juſ- 1 


ice throughout the Land, and by extending Our 
Mercy where it is wanted and deſerved. 
And to the end that Fear of Puniſhment may not 


at bel engage any conſcious to themſelves of what is 
ohts WY paſt, to a Perſeverance in Guilt for the future, 
* by oppoſing the Quiet and Happineſs of their 


Country in the Reſtoration both of King, Peers, 
and People, to their Juſt, Antient, and Funda- 
tal Rights; We do by theſe Preſents declare, 
Thar We do grant a Free and General Pardon, 
which We are ready, upon demand, to paſs un- 
der Our Great-Seal of England, to all Our Sub- 
jects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, who with- 
in forty Days after the publiſhing hereot, ſhall 
lay hold upon this Our Grace 24 Favour, and 


necelly 


of ball by any publick Act declare their doing ſo, 0 
Defen nd that they return to the Loyalty and Obedi- WP 
- Sub nce of good Subjects, excepting only ſuch Per- ö 
ting ſons as ſhall hereafter be excepted by Parliament: 
which Wl Thoſe only excepted, Let all Our Subjects, how "2 
not u bulty ſoever, rely upon the Word of a King, 9 
chat the ſolemnly given by this preſent Declaration, That 1 
ther no Crime whatſoever committed againſt Us, or | | 
| We of Our Royal Father before the Publication of this, 1 
after ball ever riſe in Judgement, or be brought into | 
Duꝝ WI Weſtion againſt any of them, to the leaſt Enda- 

ute ch nagement of them either in their Lives, Liber- 

over "=: or Eſtates, or (as far forth as lies in our Pow- 

on of Her) ſo much as to the Prejudice of their Reputations, 

nade 0 dy any Reproach, or Terms of Diſtinction from 

che Date reſt of Our beſt Subjects; We deſiring and 

o Us Gaining, That hencefortR all Notes of Diſ- 

Suflering cord, Separation, and Difference of Parties, be 

eable M0 utterly aboliſhed among all Our Subjects, whom 


Ve invite and conjure to a perfect Union among 
themſelves, under our Protection, for the Re- 
ſettlement of Our Juſt Rights and Theirs, in a 


Q 3 « Free 


Blood u 


Not 
« \\ 
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1660, „Free Parliament, by which upon the Word a 


Commo- 
„ King We will be adviſed. s Majef 
« And becauſe the Paſſion and Uncharitableng hich was 
&« of the Times have produced ſeveral Opinions Nad to 
„Religion, by which Men are engaged in Pang: a 
e and Animoſities againſt each other, which, wh ee Mor 
they ſhall hereafter unite in a freedom of Cone on the 
« ſation, will be compoſed, or better under, now 
« We do declare a Liberty to tender Conſciencs od Inte 
and that no Man ſhall be diſquieted, or ce che 
* Queltion for Differences of Opinion in Matten ne 
Religion, which do not diſturb the Peace of: bh TT! 
„ Kingdom, and that We ſhall be ready to Vote o 
« ſent to ſuch an A# of Parliament, as upon ma: o .. 
% Deliberation ſhall be offered to Us, for the ft M { lor 
granting that Indulgence. bod. T 
N And 2 in a continued Diſtractions of | " were 
* many Years, and ſo many and great Revo]ution Iouſe, w. 
% many Grants and Purchaſes of Eſtates have b. kr the P. 
made to and by many Officers, Soldiers, and tions whi 
„ thers, who are now poſſeſſed of the ſame, Mr other 
* who may be liable ro Actions at Law, upon been b 
ral Titles; We are likewiſe willing that all | rformed, 
Differences and Things relating to the ſaid Gra... 1. 
Sales and Purchaſes, ſhall be determined in Tue Ki. 
& liament, which can beſt provide for the juſt da ote of bo 
„faction of all Men who are concerned. | fifty T 
*« And We do further declare, that We will be Mroufand 
& dy to conſent to any Ad or Ads of Par Hameil, houſand 
ce the Purpoſes aforeſaid, And for the full Satis never 

&« of all Arrears due to the Officers and Soldiers *. 
« the Army under the Command of General Ma Then th 
and that they ſhall be received into our SV ould be! 
« upon as good Pay and Conditions as the} 1 ut which 
«c enjoy.” * ns, Lord 
| | 1 City of 

Voterf the Immediately after the reading of this Declarati 

Lord: in the Lords vored, That according to : the antient * The Cit) 
favour of fundamental E£.aws of this Kingdom, the Governmel ive Taouſ 


the Ning. 
Baker, p. 
703. 


and ought to be by King, Lords, and Communs. F 
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ol.) | f | 4 
After that, Sir John Greenvill came to the Houſe 1 660, by 
ord of WE Con mon, and preſented a Letter to them from wr 3 1 


; Majeſty, with the ſame Declaration incloſed, ,;ve 4 


tablene hich was read, as well as the Letter that was di- Letter "4 

mom 4 to General Monk to be communicated to the the * 

n Pari il and the Army Theſe Papers, which e | 

h. wòI punci) a + apers, * the Decla- 

C ee Months before, would have been ſuffered to ration, | 
00 on the Table without any Notice taken of them, <4 


lerſtood 
(ciency 
called 
lat ten 
de of ! 
y to 
n matut 
r the ft 


re now deemed convincing Proofs of the King's 

dod Intentions, and Reaſons ſufficient to reſtore , 

m to the Exerciſe of Royal Power, with no other 

onditions but what himſelf ſhould be pleaſed to 

ant. The Commons therefore readily concurred to The Com- 

e Vote of the Lords; and thus the King ſaw him- moms con- 

[ reſtored without any of the Conditions which had , e 
e Lords, 

pſt ſo long a War, and ſo great an Effuſion of ,,q ;he 

bod. This is a clear Evidence either that the Roy- King is re- 

n were very much ſuperiour in Number in the fored 

Jouſe, which nevertheleſs is not very probable, or 2 

at the Presbyterians were willing to deſiſt from Con- ditions. 

tions which they had once ſo zealouſly demanded, 


r other Terms relating to their Religion, which 
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Lay been promiſed ; but which, as they were never 3 
t all formed, gave too juſt Ground for Complaint 30 
d Gran terward 1 

0 (S. + 
d in Pi ; 


The King being effectually recognized, by the Preſents 
ote of both Houſes, the Commons voted a Preſent . by ” 
| fifty Thouſand Pounds to him, another of ten 2 bw 
houſand to the Duke of Jerk, and a third of five :e King, 7 
houſand to the Duke of Glouceſter. Sums ſo large Puke of +4 
ad never before been in the diſpoſal of theſe Prin- hore "MM 
ef Glouceſ- 
Then the Commons ordered that all the Journals ter. 


i 
ould be ſearched, and thoſe Acts and Orders razed Baker, p. 
ut which were inconſiſtent with the Government of * *9 
, P- ET 
ng, Lordsand Commons. The Army, the Navy, and -96. & 
e City of London prepared Addreſſes to congratu- 5 
VI. 


juſt Sat 
„ill be 1 


ameit, 
atisfact 
0) d1ers 
r al Mu 
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they ! 
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„tient! 
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* The City of London ſent alſo to the King and his Brothers 
che Thoutand Pounds. Coke's Det. II. p. 102. 


24 late 
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1660. late his Majeſty on his Reſtoration, and to promi dns. and f 
a perfect Obedience to him, and theſe Addrefles wer ft» to be 

The King yang oy to 4 mn undertook to carry themy om oe 
proclaimed : g. - th of ay the King Was proclaim: ad Informa 
May 8. ed in London with great Solemnity, and Depute edom, that 
Baker, p. from the Parliament and City departed on the 111 jad nor 
— 1 wait on the King, who expected them at the bem by 
from the Hague. Some Presbyterian Miniſters likewiſe reparſh offered to 
Farlia- ed thither, as well to imprint on the King a Senſe d 1 

Ou 


e the Ser vice lately done him by their Sect, as n 
%, © found his Inclinations with regard to the Liber 
Baker, p. Which they had probably ſtipulated, before they « 
h gaged in the Affair of his Reſtoration. The Kin 
* confirmed by Word of Mouth what he had pr 
13 miſed by his Declaration. But when they inſinuat 
between to him, that he ought to ſuppreſs the Uſe of th 
eme Pres- Common- Prayer in his Chapel, and the wearing of t 
Wiese, Surplice, he warmly anſwered, That whilſt be gr 
and the them Liberty, be would not have his own taken jr 
King. Ibid. Him. 
The King After the King had given Audience to the Dep 
3 Au- ties of the Parliament the 16th of May, and receive 
3 the Homage of Admiral Montague, and the ot 
ties from Officers of the Navy, who waited on him at Scher 
the Parli- ling, he ſtayed ſome Days at the Hague, as well! 
Navis. Prepare for his Departure, as to receive the Compli 
. ments of the States, He took Shipping the 24d 
Whitehal', May, arrived at Dover the 26th, and the fame 
May 29. at Canterbury, where, the following Day, he he 
1 noured Monk with the Order of the Garter, I. 
e 29th, the Day of his Birth, he arrived at Hit 
through infinite Crowds of People, all teſtifying | 
the loudeſt Acclamations, their Joy in his Reſto! 


tion *. 


don. Ane 
did. T. 
| imputed 2 
oy Miſchief 


* Bxrnet obſerves in the Hiſtory of his own Times, that 
Unanimity appeared in the Proceedings of the Parliament or 
King's Reſtoration, that there was not the leaſt Diſpute amo! 
them, but upon one ſingle Point; yet that was a very Imporil 
one. Hale, afterwards the famous Chief. Juſtice, moved thi 
Committee might be appointed to look into the Propoſitions t 
had been made, and the Conceſſions that had been oftcied 11 
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Ling, and from thence digeſt ſuch Propoſitions, as they ſhould 
; fit, to be ſent over to the King. This was ſeconded, but 
As ſuch a Motion was foreſeen, 
ow to anſwer it ; he told the Houſe, that 
2d Information of ſuch Numbers of Incendiaries ſtill in the 
dom, that if any Delay was put to the ſending for the King, 
could not anſwer for the Peace either of the Nation or Army. 
125 the King was to bring neither Army nor Treaſure with 
either to fright or corrupt them, Propoſitions might be as 
| offered to him when he ſhould come over; ſo moved for 
ling Commiſſioners immediately. This was echoed with ſuch 
tout over the Houſe, that the Motion was no more in- 
don. And this, ſays Burner, was indeed the great Service 
did. To the King's coming in without Conditions, may be 
| imputed all the Errours of his Reign, and, it may be added, 
ry Miſchiefs that followed afterwards. 
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Charles 1 
26. C H A R E; E. 8 II. irty Yea 
reateſt P. 
, 1660. N the Arrival of the King, th 1 
opes of WRAP was an entirely new Scene of Tlin re Ne 
e KA 7 in England : Joy, Pleaſures, pul A difting 
1 N lick and private Rejoicings ſuccet onduct 1 
King's A.- to Trouble, Fear, and Conſtema en of 
rival. ; on. The People were ſo tired wl punded te 
— the manner of Life they had led! ubliſhed 
the laſt N Years, that they were of Opin ng his T 
nothing worſe could ſucceed it. Every Man 1 Mts the 
Joiced 1n ſeeing a Calm coming after ſo long a Sto Fpuration 
and expected to enjoy a Tranquillity which had b4 reful of! 
fought in vain through the Courſe of ſo many Yea! 3 th 
The Royaliſts and Epiſcopalians ſaw themſelves = this by 
at once to the height of their Wiſhes, in behold alt contr 
Charles II, placed upon the Throne of his Anceka ertheleſs | 
and the Church of Exgland in a Way to reſume MPeurs for | 
former Luſtre. The Presbyterians flattered the agant Er 
that their Jate Services for the King would, ce, that 
, ere for a 


leaſt, obtain for them an entire Liberty oi Cor 
4 cnc 


III. 26 CHARLES II. 


ce, and the free Exerciſe of their Religion. The 
publicans, Independents, Anabaptiſts could not, in- 
d, hope to ſee themſelves reſtored to the State 
ey had been in for ſo many Years ; but they, at 
it, expected an entire Impunity, agreeably to the 
da Declaration. The Regicides, that is, the late 
ng's Judges, were the only Perſons that could 
t but expect the Puniſhment they juſtly deſerved, 
d yet even they were not without Hopes from the 
ng's Clemency, as indeed, ſuch of them as caſt 
emſelves upon it, were not wholly deceived in their 
Jopes. We are not therefore to be ſurprized that 
e whole Kingdom ſhould echo with Shouts of 
yy, and unite in receiving with loud Acclamations 
King, who, according to the general Expectation, 
s to reſtore the Publick Tranquillity and Happi- 
ſs, and put all Things in their natural Order. 


reateſt Part of his Subjects, as his Life had been 
g, the 
F Thi 
'S, pul 
ucceec 


here he commanded for the King his Father, had 
en diſtinguiſhed by no advantagious Events, His 
onduct in Scotland, when he was called to the 
Alleen of that Kingdom, had, by no Means, re- 
„ punded to his Honour, ſince in his Declaration 
1 les Wb liſhed there, he had not ſcrupled to ſacrifice the 
Oo we his Father to his own private Advantage. In 

ort, the Battle of Worceſter had acquired him no 
leputation, in which ſome pretend he had been too 
reful of his Perſon, though others ſpeak of his Va- 
bur on that Occaſion with great Elogies. How- 
er this be, he was defeated, and that d1d not in the 
alt contribute to raiſe his Fame as a General. Ne- 
ertheleſs his Friends, in their Views and Endea- 
ours for his Reſtoration, had publiſhed ſuch extra- 
agant Encomiums of him, and with ſuch Aſſu— 
ace, that before his Arrival in Eugland, he paſſed 
Con re for an accompliſhed Prince, endowed with all 
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Charles Il, at the Time of his Reſtoration, was Extreme 
irty Years of Age, and bur little known to the 22 
4A - 
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x660. the Virtues and Noble Qualities that go tg 
forming of a Heroe, This Prepoſſeſſion did q 
Miſchief ro England, than all the Calumnies thy 
upon the laſt King. For this equally diſpa| 
almoſt every Body to put an entire Confide 
in the new King, who, from the general 
racter and Opinion of him, was thought incaps 
to abuſe it“. It was hoped that he would be « 
tent with reſtoring the Govetiunent upon the Fi 
it ſtood under Queen Elizabeth, and avoid treadi 
in the Steps of his Grand-Father and Father, wi 
out attempting to extend his Prerogative. Th 
flattered themſelves ſo much the more with t 
Hope, as it was not doubted but that the Exam 
of the King his Father had made a ſtrong Impreſi; 
upon his Mind. It will be ſeen hereafter to wi 
Exceſs this Confidence was carried, and what | 
Charles made of it to lay the Foundation of: 
Ruin of the Liberty and Religion of the EA 
a Work which his Succeſſor James II. had certi 
ly accompliſhed, had not God, by a Revolut 
the moſt wonderful, blaſted his Deſigns, when 


| conceal 
Deſign ro thought himſelf moſt ſecure of Succeſs. This Mitter the 
render the ject, to render the King abſolute by joint and coi; II, w: 
King ab/o- Endeavours of Catholicks and Proteſtants, begun Day, it 
2 James I, vigorouſly puſhed by Charles I, interrupi In to do! 
by the Troubles of twenty Years, was eagerly ing the 
ſumed under the Reign of Charles II. If this ben nciple of 
laid down as the Baſis of the Events of this Reis Life, 
I am at a loſs how to account for the Condui The & 
AS: thinks 
It he was 
* When the Earl of Southamtton came to ſee what Ch {Wharacter £ 
was like to prove, he ſaid once, in great Wrath, to Chin is by 
Hyde, that it was to him they owed all they either felt or feart 3 

for if he had not poſſeſſed hem, in all his Letters, with ſuch f 
Opinion of the King, they would have taken Care to have be Jud; 
it out of his Power either to do himſelf or them any Mil! Hiſtor 
Hyde anſwered, He thought the King had fo true a ſudgement, Me no m. 

fo good Nature, that when the Age of Pleaſure thould be 0 

and the Idleneſs of his Exile turned to an Obligation to mind! In tWC 

fairs, that he would have ſhaken off theſe Intanglements. £ 4 


p. 89. 
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ol. X11 ng Charles II, unleſs I could perſwade my ſelf that 


to ted meerly by Caprice without Principles, Max- 
did m, or any manner of Deſign ; but this is not to be 
S throMoined of ſuch a Prince, who hack as much Wit 
dipa Senſe as any Prince in Europe. But it is not yet 
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e to enter into theſe Particulars, eſpecially as it is 
certain whether it was formed in the Beginning of 
Reign, or owing to ſome following favourable 
munctures. At leaſt the Conduct of Charles im- 
dately after his Reſtoration, gives no Suſpicion 
his having then entertained the Thought of it. 


me have ſaid that he abjured the Proteſtant Reli- 
nin Preſence of the Cardinal de Re/z, before he left 
ance for the laſt time. Others pretend, that he 
de not this Abjuration till the Year 1659, in his 
urney to Fontarabia, with the View to effect his 
oration, by the joint Endeavours of the two 


Eg owns of France and Spain. However this be, this 

| ceſugret, known only to the Earl of Briſtol and Sir 
evolug /, Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, was fo 
when Wi! concealed, that the Publick knew nothing of it 
his lifter the Death of the King, when his Succeſſor 
nd col; II, was pleaſed to divulge it. But at this time 
gun Day, it is a Thing of which the World has no 
terra to doubt. It may be aſſured, that his em- 
gerly ing the Catholick Religion was not from any 
1s be 18rciple of Conſcience, ſince, in the whole Courſe 
1 his Life, he ſhewed an Indifference for all Religi- 
duct 


mn | The greateſt Compliment which a famous Au- 


nh 108 der him. His Sentiments of Religion in general 
> bare be judged of by what Dr. Burnet ſays of him in 
y Mil Hiſtory of his own Times, which is, that he 
© oe no manner of Scruple to communicate the ſame 


in two different Chapels, publickly in the Pro- 
o | teflant, 


[have already ſaid, that Charles had embraced the The King's 
tbolick Religion before his Return into England. Religion. 


r thinks fit to pay him is, by ſaying, that at the Burger. 
It he was only a Deiſt. This is confirmed by the ga of 
aracter given of him by the Earl of Muſgrave, Mulgrave 
0 is by no Means to be ſuſpected of a Deſign to 2 Char 
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1660. feſtant, and privately in the Popiſh. Notwithſtand 
all this, he never ſlipped an Occaſion of boaſting, 
his Speeches to the Parliament, his Attachment 
the Proteſtant Religion, and his Zeal for its 4 
vancement. Such Behaviour, ſo unworthy of a Ch 
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tian, cannot fail of leaving a Stain upon his Mem * the 
ry. Wherefore thoſe, who have been moſt deſſ 1 
to palliate his Failings, have not been able to & 1 0 
that he was a Maſter in Diſſimulation, and puſh 1 Ao 
to excels. ares _ 
King He had, beſides this, a Maxim not at all leb t e 


ch mig! 
ects, ha 
t was live 
nt exquiſ 
Princes 


Charles's gerous than his Diſſimulation. This was, that i. 
3 Opinion, there was no ſuch Thing as Honour 
Burnet, p. Virtue in the World; but that the Actions cf 
94- Mankind were meerly governed by their Inter 


He therefore, indeed, loved no Perſon, in the! 


Ka 
f 1 be ö : | applied 
lief that his Favourites and Courtiers had only th 15 x: Ph 
own Intereſts in view in their Services paid to li larly Ia, 


He had an extreme Affability, and a Converſation 
eaſy and obliging, that he ſeemed to have a Plea 
in doing Good to the whole World, by the Man 
in which he received the Requeſts that were mad: 
him. But he loſt at laſt the Eſteem and Aﬀeti 
of his Subjects, who had almoſt adored him int 
Beginning of his Reign, becauſe they diſcoveredt 
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5 R (c 
his Promiſes were only Words of Courſe, unacc an * 
panied with any Sincerity. Ez, 4 


BisFaults, He was ſo abandoned to his Pleaſures that, i 


Seaſon of Life, when his Mind was moſt capadl entirely 


Buſineſs, when his Judgement was clear, and his 1 4 
netration lively, it was with Difficulty that his WW.” ae 
niſters prevailed with him to ſuſpend his Plea - Fe 
for ſome Hours, and beſtow a neceſſary Applica = he b 
to important Affairs. But this muſt be ſaid ford bon, both 
that when he would apply to Buſineſs, he cilpatd 6 a * 
more in one Day, than his Miniſters in ſeveral. WW. 1 

As his Miſtreſſes devoured his whole Time, “ W the T 
likewiſe conſumed all his Treaſures. His Revei reat eig 
larger than thoſe of any of his Predeceſſors, &. Weick Nel 
Henry VIII, and the extraordinary Supplies d hole Re 
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ad ited by his Parliament, could not keep him from 1660. . 
ſting, tinual Want, becauſe he gave his Money as faſt 97 
ment ne received it, without Meaſure or Diſcretion. A 
i threw him upon his Parliament; and to keep 2 
a Cn with the Commons, he was obliged to make fre- 4 ; 
Men, Promites, which he never intended to per- 1 
defir m ; ay 
to de 


eſe were the principal Faults with which King His good 
les was reproached. But, on the other Hand, RYralites. 
not be denied that he had many good Qualities, 9 
ch might have been accompanicd with happy 1 
ts, had he made a better Uſe of them. His 
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* t was lively, his Conception ready, and his Judge- ; 
11 " Wt exquiſite. He knew the Intereſts of the Euro- 1 

* Princes, better than any of his Miniſters. He by 
1 the! * 


| applied himſelf in the Time of his Exile to the 
Gy of Phyſick and the Mathematicks, and more par- 
larly to Navigation, and the building of Ships, 
wich he had made conſiderable Improvement. | 
th theſe Qualities he might very eafily have go- 4 
ned his Dominions in a manner glorious to him- '#] 
and advantagious to his Subjects, and made him- * 
Arbiter of Europe. And yet it may be ſaid, 
t bis Reign was attended neither with Glory to 7 
jſcif, nor Happineſs to his Subjects. The Reaſon of 2A 
| was, that becauſe of his Attachment to his Plea- 2 
cs, and his natural Lazineſs, he delivered up him- 
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at, : entirely to the Counſels of his Miniſters ; and 
* acularly of his Brother the Duke of York, who, 
1 * Ing this whole Reign, had but too great an In- . 


ene upon the Reſolutions taken in his Coun- 
into which he found a Way to introduce ſuch 
nas he believed proper for the Execution of his 
gn, both with regard to Church and State. The Duke of 
ke of Nr was naturally of a Temper more þ ent 
ve, violent, haughty, and vindictive ; he had ,. 
med the Deſign of railing the Royal Authority to 
eat height, and at the ſame time of reſtoring the 
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** lice Religion in England. He never, through 
Ay ont Whole Reign, left off the purſuit of theſe Deſigns ; 


but 
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1660. but more eſpecially after he was in a manner 
that the King his Brother had no longer any Hope 
leaving behind him a legitimate Offspring, All; 
principal Events of this Reign depending pro 
upon the Humour and Character of theſe two 
ces, I have judged it _— to make the Rex 
acquainted with both, before I proceed to any « 
Particulars. 

Great Li- The King was received into London with great 
— clamations, and it then began to be perceived, f 
England. under colour of publick Rejoicings for the Ki 
Reſtoration, the Engliſh were throwing themlg 
into Diſſoluteneſs, which would not have beg 
dured under the Rule of the Presbyterians and 
pendents, but which daily increaſed through | 
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whole Reign, by the ill Examples of the King WW Reſolut 
ö the Court. to all his 
The King The King's firſt Buſineſs was to eſtabliſh a After th 
— cil, agus 5 chiefly of thoſe who had ſhew bly, wi 


greateſt Zeal and Affection for himſelf or the! 
his Father. He nevertheleſs received ſome Meni 
it, who, one would have thought, ſhould have! 
kept at a diſtance from it“. This was the Effed 
his Policy : For it was obvious, from his firſt] 
trance upon the Government, that his principal 
was to lay aſleep the former Troubles, which « 
not be better done, than by ſecuring a perfect] 
ance and Confidence in his Promiſes, publiſhed 
his Breda Declaration. His Intention was to dra 
Vail, as much as was poſlible, over the Hatred: 
Animoſities which had ſo long divided his Sub 
and to unite them all in an Obedience to the 
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* There were Thirty in all. The Dukes of York and Glo 
Sir Edward Hyde, General Monk, Admiral Montague [ Earl of 
wich] the Maiqueſs of Ormond, the Marqueſs of Dorcheſter, th 
queſs of Hartford, the Earls of Southampton, Lindſey, bert 
Norwich, Mancheſter, Northumberland, St. Allans, and le 
Viſcount Say, the Lords Wentworth, Seymour, Colepepper, and 
berts, Denzil Hollis, Sir Frederick Cornwallis, Sir George C4 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Colonel Howard, Arthur Ann" 
John Berkley, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir William Mort 
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1d a ſincere attachment to his Perſon as their pro- 
and true Center. He laboured for ſome time 
th Zeal in this Deſign, even, as I ſaid, to the re- 
wing into his Council Men who had daes 
emſclves in the Number of his greateſt Enemies, 
this he imitated the Conduct of his Grandfather 
ry IV, of Trance; but, as will be ſcen hereafter, 
was not long ſuffered to walk in this Path. 


ng's Prime Miniſter, on whom, with great Rea- 
he relied with entire Confidence. But, as is ve- 
viſible from his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, he 
s mortal Enemy of the Prebyterians, and, by 
mnſequence, little proper to preſerve the King in 
| Reſolution of procuring "I ranquillity indiflerent- 
to all his Subjects. 

After the King was arrived in England, the Aſ— 
bly, which from the 25th of Apri! had been ho- 
ured with the Name of a Parliament, was no lon- 
rknown by any other Appellation than that of a 
vention, the King being unwilling to own for a 
rlament, an Aſſembly which had not been con- 
ned by his Writs. But this Change of Name 
| s of no long continuance. Two Days after his 
hich rial, the King went to the Houſe of Lords, 
rfect Here he ſent for the Commons, and gave his Con- 
a bluſh to three Acts; the firſt to change the Con- 
to durion into a Parliament; the ſecond to continue 
late Monthly Tax of ſeventy Thouſand Pounds for 
s Saher Months longer, and the third to continue all 
the diciary Proceedings. 

Had the Directions and Orders given for afſem- 
g this Parliament been complied with, no Mem- 
1nd Glu could have ſate in it, who had either ſerved the 
Ly or preſent King. But this Order having been 
ed in the Elections, all dmitted with 
6, te e Elections, all were admitted without 
and 1 nction, or Examination who had been elected. 
een the Scheme for the King's Reſtoration was alrea- 
3 ormed, when this Parliament met, the Preobyte- 
3 Morin Vol. XIII. R riaus 
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1660, rians, who were much ſuperiour in Number, did ng 
think proper to exclude the Royaliſts with why 
they were in perfect Agreement for reſtoring g 
King. Neither was it likewiſe thought converie 
to exclude Republicans, nor even the Kegicides then 
ſelves, who were not Conſiderable enough to give: 
ny hindrance to the Deſign which. was laid. Th 
Parliament is therefore to be looked upon as an 4 
ſembly where the Presbyterians had certainly a ſup 
riority of Voices: Conſequently a Presbyterian Px 
liament reſtored the King to the Throne of his 4 
ceſtors, and during their ſhort Continuance, gu 
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had happ 


him effectual Marks of their Zeal for his Serve The f. 
and the Re-eſtabliſhment of Peace and Tranquili n their 
throughout the Kingdom“. liband 1 
Principal The Affairs of Parliament, after the King's Aon for k 
Aﬀeairs of val, conſiſted in three principal Articles. The ie princ 
the Parl;- . P 

ement, Was an Ad of Pardon or Indemnity for whatever Hate Year 
paſſed ſince the Beginning of the Troubles, I eace of 
An Act of Af was abſolutely neceſſary to give Safety and RW The th 
Indemnity. poſe to ſo many Perſons, or Deſcendants of Per ue, ſince 
who had a Share in theſe Troubles, and might ha ſupport t 
been moleſted, if the Laws had been ſtrictly ei n to be « 
cuted. For as from the Year 1642, the King's Ent Affai 
ty had been deemed Rebels by thoſe who were tid began 
uppermoſt ; the King now coming to rule in his Purp, 
Turn, might have declared Rebels all who had be an Ad; 
in Arms either againſt him or his Father. TilHouſe, t! 
ueſtion of Right with relation to the War between the Na 
the King and the Parliament remaining yet undecWous Parc 
ed, it was natural for him who had the Power in tion fro 
Hands, to explain the Laws in Favour of himiWons as ſhe 
But on the other Hand, it was to be feared that 47 f 
Rigour ſhewn on this Occaſion might kindle a nition of th 
Flame. Beſides, it was very Difficult to explan WWE Immedi. 
: lon, by W 
adgeim 
* Burnet ſays, theſe five following Perſons, all Pre:6y'"iender the; 

ha the chief Hand in the Reſtoration ; Sir Anthony Ash & abſolute] 
atterwards Earl of Shafrsbury, Sir Arthur Anneſly afterwards Mons y 

of Angleſey, Derzil Hollis created Lord Hollis of Ifield, the If Mnity, 

Mancheſter, and the Lord Roberts, p. 96. You, 
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1660. did by no Means aſſure thoſe who ſurrendered them. 
ſelves of their Lives, it was nevertheleſs underſtogd 

that the King made uſe of this Arrtifice, only 9 

have it believed that he intended not to limit the 
Power and Reſolutions of the Parliament upon this 
Matter, and it, was not, doubted but that the tus 

Houſes looked pon this Proclamation as a Sort 9 

Pardon, at 25 for Life to thoſe who ſhould confide 

in it, In Conlequence of this Proclamation, 19 0 

the late King's Judges voluntarily ſurrendered then. 

ſelves ; others withdrew out of the Kingdom, and 

ſome, were taken in attempting an Eſcape. N 

The Re While the Houſe was employed in the Indeniy 
publicans Bill, ſome leading Republicans, who had not fate yy. 
demand ef on the King, but exerciſed Civil or Military fn- 
10-16 Þ ploys during the Troubles, fearing an Inquiry im 
Lauter“ of their paſt Conduct, demanded of the King Letter: g 
Pardon. Pardon under his Great-Seal, . in order to ſcree 
themſelves from all Proſecution. The King granted 
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their Requeſt, without ſuffering himſelf to be folli-Wſeur of the 

cited, ſhewing thereby that he really intended Vous and 

execute his Promiſe in his Breda Declaration. F divers 

he was perſwaded that there was no better Means toff+1ations 

pacify the Troubles, and reſtore mutual Confide ences of 

1 among his Subjects, than the exact Obſervation « pation, 
[ his Promiſes. 8 ho had 1 
u. King. The 5th of July the City of London invited the ering ne 
. 3-o- King and the two Princes his Brothers, the gr ts, be 
en, xc. Officers of the Crown, and both Houſes of Parla- the 
in the ment to an Entertainment, which, in MagnificeneMhndeavou; 
| uy. was anſwerable to the Riches of the City which gavient up by 
7 it, and the Quality of the Perſons who were invite That bj, 
to it. N —_ " made i⸗ 

FN Though the King had a real Intention to diſpaci f of exce 

of Indem- the Af of Indemnity out of Hand, yet it met wii the' imr 
nity meets great Difficulties in the Houſe of Commons with reg iF the Pea 
with ſome to the Clauſes which were to be inſerted in it. Som tirely d. 

| _— of the Members were for having no Notice taken "WF miſe, «; 
the Breda Declaration, but for making Examples "WF foaded. 

pray thy 


all who had, with the greateſt Zeal, ſupported © 


I a or pern 
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ute Uſurpation. This cauſed Suſpicions of the 
King's being in Intelligence with theſe Men, and of 
his intending to ſuſpend the Effect of his Declaration 
1 this de Means of the Parliament, till he had taken full 
Revenge of his Enemies, This Sufpicion was induſ- 
riouſly diſperſed amongſt the People by Nen 
which aimed to deſtroy all Confidence in the King's 
promiſes, and revive the Troubles by driving thoſe. 
who knew themſelves moſt Criminal to deſpair. © To 
jiſpare therefore theſe Suſpicions, which "night 


- 


hive had very bad Conſequences, the King ſeat a 
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lenny Mciage to the Houſe, to preſs them to a diſpatch 

ate vp. yt the Indemnity Act, and to draw it up agreeably to 

Exe Declaration from Breda, This Meſſage had ſo 

ry noeood an Effect that, a few Days after, the AA paſſed 

ters e Houſe of Commons, and was ſent up to the Lords 
ſcreeWſor their Concurrence. | 

granteiſ In this Bill, the Houſe of Commons only excepted Prepared 


ze ſoll. 
1ded 0 
n. Fo 
leans to 


y divers Petitions of the Widows, Children, and 
Relations of Perſons executed by Virtue of the Sen- 
ences of the Courts erected in the Time of the U- 
urpation, were for excepting out of the Pardon all 
ho had fate as Judges in thoſe Courts. The King 
aring new "Delays from this Difference of Senti- 
nts, between the two Houſes, came to the Houſe of 
rds the 27th of Jul), and in a pathetick Speech, 
ndeavoured to prevail with them to paſs the Bill as 
en" up by the Commons. He repreſented to them 
* That bis Honour was concerned to fulfill the Promiſe 
* made in his Declaration ; Thar he never thought 
* of excepting out of the General Pardon any but 
the immediate Murtherers of his Father; That 
the Peace and Tranquillity of the Kingdom en- 
* tirely depended upon the Performahce of his Pro- 
* miſe, which'( ſays he) if I had not made, 1 am per- 
* fwaded neither I nor you had nw been here : 1 
pray therefore let us not deceive thoſe who brought 
or permitted us to come together, and earneſtly 
R 3 « delire 


ut of the Pardon a ſmall Number of the moſt noto- by the 
tous and active Regtcides, But the Lords, incited 1 
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1660, © deſire you to depart from all particular Animoſ. 


£mend- 
ments 
made by 
the Lords 


of the 


ce Mp9 
Fit Sub- 


Jef, 


fo the Bl Breda. 


Commons, 


of the 6th of June. 


Cor fen 


« ties and Revenge, or Memory of paſt Provocat. 
ons, and paſs this Act without other Exceptions 
than of thoſe who were immediately Guilty of the 
„ Murder of my Father.” 

This Speech, and a Meſſage ſent by the King to 
both Houſes on the ſame Subject, determined the 
Lords to Act conformably to the Declaration from 
They therefore ſent the Bill to the Con. 
mons with two Amendments, The firſt related t 
twenty Perſons, who, by the Common's Bill were ſub. 


ject to all thoſe Penalties which it ſhould pleaſe the 


Parliament to inflict, Death excepted, ' though the 
were not of the Number of the King's Judges. The 
Lords entirely refuſed their Conſent to this Clauke, 
becauſe it was contrary to the Declaration from 
Breda, The other Amendment related to the 19 
Judges of the late King, who had voluntarily fur- 
rendered themſelves upon the King's Proclamation 
For the Lords were for having 
included in the Act, both as to Life and Eftre, 
theſe Nineteen, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelve 
from the reſt by the Confidence which they had in the 
King's Clemency ; whereas the Commons were only 
for granting them Life, leaving them liable to For: 
feiture of Eſtates, Impriſonment, Baniſhment, t 
ſuch other Penalties as the Parliament ſhould think 
convenient. This was the Subject of ſeveral Confe- 
rences between the two Houles, which, in the end, 

roduced an Unanimity of Sentiment, agrezably to 
which the AF was formed. 
rences, Chancellor yde declared, That the King 
having ſent him in Embaſſy to the King of Hau 
had expreſsly charged him to tell that Monarch, 


That the horrible Muriber of his Father ought nos ts 
deemed as the Act of the Parliament or People of Eng- 
land, but of a ſmall Crew of Wretches and Mijcreat 
who had uſurped the Sovereign Power, and rendered 
themſelves Maſters of the Kingdim. This was ſo + 
greeable to the Commons, that they lent a Deputation 
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imoſi. With their Thanks to the King. At laſt, the King 
'ocati- pairing to the Houſe of Lords the 29th of Angu/t, 
Pptions ire the Royal Aſſent to the 4 of Indemnity which 


of the Natained in Subſtance : 


ing to Penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any Words 4# of in- 
ed the WW Reproach tending to revive the Memory of the ons 
| fron Nie Troubles, with an abſolute Pardon to all thoſe . 
Con. Who had been engaged in them, excepting the fol- 
ted to Whving Perſons ; namely, 
re ſub· ¶ Forty Nine of thoſe who had been the late King's 
aſe the does, with this Diſtin&ion relating to the 19, who 
h they d voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves, that if they 
The ere condemned, their Execution ſhould be reſpited 
Clauſe, WW! the King and Parliament ſhould order the ſame. 
1 from O . Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, and one and 
he 19 {MW venty beſides, who were Dead, were nevertheleſs 
ly ſur-Whbjeted to Confiſcations, and other Penalties which 
mation WF ſhould pleaſe the King and Parliament to ordain 
having Wzinſt them. 
Eſtate, BW Phelps and Sir Arthur Haſlerig were put in the 
mſelve ne Condition. 
d in the Bi Hutchinſon and Laſſels were declared incapable of 
re only erciſing any Employ, and condemned to one 
o Fo ers Forfeiture of the Revenue of their whole E- 
nt, Or ates. 
thin It was moreover ordained, that Oliver St. Jobn, 
Conte- d Seventeen others named in this Article, ſhould 
1e end, WW excluded from any Benefit by this Act, if they 
ably tolcepred, or executed any Office in England, either 
Conte-Wcclefiaſtical, Civil, or Military. 
e iz All that had given Sentence of Death in any 
Har the late illegal High-Courts of Juſtice, except 
onarci, Walonel /ygo/dsþy and Colonel Y miu, were diſa- 
197 1 18d from being Members in any Parliament, or 
Jug ring any Office in England or Wales. 
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The King's then he added, ** am ſo confident of your Aﬀet 
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Sir Henry Vane and Lambert were excluded out, 


the Pardon both as to Life and Eſtate. Affection 
The King likewiſe paſſed on this Occaſion the firhe Com 
lowing Acts, | them in | 
the Duke 

1. An Ad to confirm all Judicial Proceedings frMSeven T. 


the 1ſt of May 1642, notwithſtanding their [I 
ality. 

y up 1 A for Proviſion of Moneys to pay off 

Armies and Navy. 
3. An Act to Ih 

Co - | 
4. An Ad for a perpetual Anniverſary Thankjy 

ing on the 29th of May, the Day of his Majlty 

Nativity and Reſtoration. - 


this the 
nues, anc 
elve H. 
Dre than 
ept Hen 
venue CO 
ment the 
ven to ſo 
we, and 
» 6th of 
1 Acts | 


the Intereſt of Money at Six jt 


After the King had given his Aſſent to theſe f 
Acts, he made a Speech to both Houſes, to teſti 


how much he was. pleaſed with having paſſed then 1. An - 


ouſand 
d-Tax. 
2. An A 
rs in wh. 
y off ſon 
3. An 
houſand 


ons, that I will not move you in any Thing: 
«© immediately relates to my Self: And yet I 
ce tell you, that I am not Richer, that is, Ih 
* not ſo much Money in my Purſe, as when cn 
„ to you. The Truth is I have lived principally 
ver ſince upon what I brought with me, whi 
« was indeed your Money: You ſent it to me, al 
I thank you for it. The Weekly Expence of! 
«© Navy eats up all you have given me by the! 
« of Tonnage and Poundage : Nor have I been 
to give my Brothers one Shilling ſince I came uj 
England, nor to keep any, Table in my Hou 
but where I eat my ſelf. And that which tr 
<< bles me moſt is, to ſee many of you come to 
hall, and to think you muſt go ſome whereclk 
© ſeek a Dinner. I do not mention this to yu 
&* any Thing that troubles me: Do but take C 
* of the Publick, and for what is Neceſſary for! 
„ Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom, and take 
* gwn Time for my own particular, which I ap 
i ſ 
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nt, . to this Proclamation, had no Intention to leave 1660. 

| of if Pre5byicr ions in Poſſeſſion of that Liberty which 

te coll been promiſed to them by the Breda-Declarati- 

Ofc and doubtleſs by General Monk, when they en- 

0 Fou ed to promote the King's Reſtoration. 

de U bere were yet living nine of the old Biſhops, The Bi. 

in ere reſtored to their Sces without any Difficul- Vhs re: 

mere Seven or eight others were new conſecrated 7 . 

ieſe 1, againſt whom ſo many Complaints had 

oc 1:id before the Parliament in 1640, was conſe- 

ed, e to the See of Durham, where he had once been 

onmenWe1l *' Biſhopricks and Eccleſiaſtical Benefices 

that i: offered to the moſt eminent Presbyterian-Mini- 

„ Pa but all refuſed except Reynolds, who accepted 

Wu e Biſhoprick of Norwich *. ö 

fe M ball not enlarge on the Embaſſies to the King Embaſſies 

s of divers Princes of Europe, to congratulate him #79” d.. 

Mary bis Reſtoration 3 the States of the United Pro- . 

brera e vere the firſt who paid their Complements on 

moſt N Occaſion, and at the ſame Time ſent him a good 

en, ber of excellent Pictures, drawn by the fineſt 

7ance ic. 

in Bir Ober the Princeſs Dowager of Orange came to The Prin 
n to congratulate the King her Brother upon his 2 4 

Fourneſ ration. And in November arrived from France range ar- 

it ReliofWQueen-Mother, who brought with her the Prin- rive in 

> orci nrietta her Daughter, and the Prince Palatine V re 

n che E, Brother to Prince Rupert. It is pretended Oucen- 

Two e Queen uſed her Endeavours to prevail with Mother. 

jey Cle King to marry Hortenſia Mancini Niece to Car- * * 

contin Mazarin: but that Propoſal being coldly receiv- = 8 

S ort of 

a ccf ed, England. 

revue U 

13 {hou Mmely, Fuxon of London, Pierce of Bath and Wells, Skinner 

Pero ord, Warner of Rocheſter, Roberts of Bangor, Wren of Ely, 


of Salisbury, King of Cicheſter, and Frewen of Lichſiela and 
77). 

The Author by miſtake ſays, Dean, he was Dean of Pergr- 
9. The reſt of the new biſhops were, Lucy of St. David's, 


Of Peterborough, Stera of Carliſle, Lloyd of Landaff, Walton 
wer, Gauden of Exeter. | 


"alamy, Baxter, Manton, Bates and Bowler, were offered 
mcks and Deaneries. 
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ed, ſhe adviſed him to purſue the Negotiation q 
Marriage already begun with the Infanta of Pyr 
Thus much is certain, ſhe propoſed to the King 
Marriage of the Princeſs Henrietta, with the Dij 
Orleans, which found no Difficulty. If ſome Ay 
are to be credited, ſhe had two other Motives in 
Viſit. The firſt was to draw the King her Son! 
the Intereſt of France, againſt Spain. The fe 
was to prevail with the King to diſmiſs the Chan 
lor, whom ſhe hated, as is evident from his own! 
tory. But the King did not think fit to part wi 
ſerviceable and affectionate a Miniſter, to pleak 
Mother. 

The Parliament meeting the 6th of Novemter 
a ſolemn Deputation to the Queen-Mother, to 
gratulate her on her Arrival in England. Short 
ter the Commons made a preſent of 10000 J. tot 
of the young Princeſſes her Daughters. 

The Duke of York had. ſince his Return into 
land married the Daughter of Chancellor Hyd, 
which he had been in ſome Meaſure compelled, 
young Lady being big with Child. There were 
wanting Perſons to diſſwade the Duke from ſo 
qual a Match. But the King's Affection for 
Chancellor over-ruled all Conſiderations of the ln 
which the Duke his Brother, and the Royal H 
might receive from it. He ſignified to the Þ 
that he would do a grateful Thing to him notto 
any Shifts in the Matter, and plainly told him, 


he muſt drink as he had brewed, to which the If 


ſubmitted from a Motive of Obedience, one wil 
ſily believe that the Queen-Mother, who hated 
Chancellor, was not pleaſed with this Marriage. 

refuſed a long Time to ſee her Daughter-in-law, 
it was at the preſſing Inſtances of the King that ff 
laſt was brought to receive the Tender of her b 
But during her Stay in England, ſhe treated her 


ſo much Coldneſs, that her Averſion to this Matt 


was very vilible, 
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te Parliament having in their firſt Seſſion gone 1660. 


Vol. 


ti ah every Thing relating to the A of Indemnity, Money 
7 10 1 Cares to put the King in a Cond? far 757 
Kine disband the Army. For this Purpoſe ſeveral banding 
ie Dis were granted him, and in proportion as the % Army. 
ie AuMhcy came in, Regiments were broke, ſo that this 

ives in Wk was finiſhed in the ſpace of a few Months. 

er Son Wh; the Army, which had ſo long held England in 

he ſe vas reduced to Monk's ſingle Regiment, which 


the only one left upon the Eſtabliſnment. But I King 
banding the Army, the King introduced a No- —_ 
| which was diſagreeable to many. This was his : 
og for his ordinary Guard two Regiments, one 

orſe, and one of Foot, in Imitation of the Prac- 

in France, and other Kingdoms. This was ſo 

h like a ſtanding Army, to which the Zng/ih 

always averſe, that many began then to fear 

King had ill Deſigns upon the Publick Liberty. 
predeceſſors had no other Guards than the Gen- 

en Penſioners eſtabliſhed by Henry VII. 

ie Disbanding of the Army being in ſuch forward- The Port 
the King told the Parliament, that it was his / *e 
tion to diſſolve them in December. Whereupon My «7 vagy 


mmons, to give his Majeſty a freſh Inſtance of e an che 
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ember 
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Short! 
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n into 

Hyd, 
elled, 
e were 
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on for Zeal, confirmed and renewed the Reſolution al- King con- 
* the H taken, of granting the King an Annual Re- emed. 
»val Hal: of 1200000 J. but the Time being too ſhort 

the ii the Funds upon which this Revenue was to 
not to led, the Houſe thought it more proper to em- 
| him, che Time that remained in preparing the Bills 


1 the Ul 
zne wil 


were to be paſſed into Acts before the Diſſo- 


0M, 


> hated tle Pains has been taken to give us the Reaſons The Au- 
riage. night induce the King to diſſolve a Parliament — 
i | > jefture 
in-law, WF" had been ſo favourable to him, and ſhewn ſuch vpn te 
that fi for his Intereſt. It is my private Opinion, that Diſ#lution 
F her Þ iſtry, and particularly the Chancellor, who or 


ed her 


| at the Head of it, looked with no good Eye up- 
is Mari 


Parliament which had ſo many Members of That 
40, and which according to all ap, earance, 
Whatever 


ment, 


_— 


— 
— _— . 
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1660. whatever they pretended outwardly, had not 
their antient Principles with regard to the Roy] 
thority. The Miniſtry, doubtleſs believed, t 
would be too difficult an Undertaking for the 
manage and govern ſuch a Parliament, at thei 


Will and Fancy. Beſides it is very probable, 
the Chancellor, the great Enemy of the Prey; 


had formed the Deſign of depriving them of thi 


berty promiſed to them, which would have be 
impoſſible Undertaking, if this Parliament hat 
tinued : they believed therefore that as the g 
then ſtood affected ro the King, they would | 
Credit enough to have a new Parliament ret 
more proper for the Execution of their Deſigns, 
Tranſactions of the following Parliament confirn 
Conjecture. It muſt however be ſaid for the 

cellor, that as much as he deteſted the Mann 
the Parliament of 1640, with reſpect to theR 
Authority, he nevertheleſs went not into the Ex 
of the other Faction, nor believed it at all for the 
tereſt of England to have a King abſolute, and a 
with Power to do whatever he ſhould pleaſe, I 
manifeſt from an Incident at the very Time | 
ſpeaking of. A Member of the Commons, Mr. 
ander Popham by Name, who had conſiderable] 
ence in that Houſe, made a Propoſal to the! 
that if he could manage the Court-Party, hi 
would undertake to have a perpetual Revenu 
more than two Millions ſettled on him, which v 
free him from any Dependance upon his Parli 
except in extraordinary Caſes. The Propoſal p 
the King, and he ſpoke to the Chancellor of! 
of a Project advantagious for his Intereſt, Bu 
bravely anſwered, that the beſt Revenue his M 
could have was the Affection of his Subjects, whit 
once was poſſeſſed of, Money would never be wall 
him. Nor did he reſt ſatisfied with this Anive 


the King, but he even took Pains to undecel 
Lord-T reaſurer, the Earl of Southampton, be 
approved the Project, and by very ſolid Reaſons 

1. 
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4. An A for the better ordering the * F. 2 
bores by Retail, and for preventing Abuſes 15 _ by 
ingling, corrupting, and limiti need no 
ſame. « pes imiting the Prices of your Ca, 
5. An A for erecting a Poſt-Office all the g 
6. An A for an Impoſt upon Ale, Beer, Cy ſors tOW? 
and other Liquors, to hold for his Majeſty's "Lid not but | 
7. An Al for the railing of Seventy Thou ith the 
Pounds for his Majeſty's further Supply. aments | 
8. An Ad for the Attainder of ſeveral Perſons, what the 
ty of = _ Murder of Charles I. | "ny ane 
9. An Ad for Confirmation of —_— 
for Con and Hoſpitals. Leaſes and Gn T be fe 
10. An A7 to prohibit th a LESSE 
Ds Due Rar e Exportation of Wi hough 7 
11. An A for prohibiti : Ve It 
co in England and Fcland, ing the Planting of Taſſſ ue next 
12. An Ad for taking away the C e can 
and Liveries, together with T. „ in Capi ceive yo! 
Service, and Parveyences, and for ſettling à let br 
upon his Majeſty in lieu thereof. ty 
| by wah 
After the giving the Royal els than 
. yal Aſſent to theſe I 47; 
the King made the f f tois Actio. 
ng e following Speech to both Hou Want of 
that Teſt 
My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, ot fa 
Ms Will not entertain you with a! " Tha 
1 the Sum of all I ** to ay 8 _— 4 * 
1 give you Thanks, very hearty Thanks: Au Ae 
« aſſure you I find it a very difficult Work to E 15 
8 my ſelf in my own Expreſſions of thoſe TH hich 1 
Perfunctory Thanks, ordinary Thanks for ous * ſu 
oy ry Civilities are eaſily given 8 but when the He \"F neſs 
by is full as mine is, it is a Labour to Thank) "aig 
9 You have taken great Pains to oblige me 3 3 
a therefore it cannot be eaſy for me to expreb Witt e 
2 Senſe I have for it. I will enlarge no further te r 5 
& 2 on this Occaſion, than to tell you, when mg te 
brought me hither, I brought with me an cx"laye, 25 


« d 
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dinary Affection and Eſteem for Parliaments. 1 
need not tell you how much it is improved by 
your Carriage towards me. You have out-done 
all the good and obliging Acts of your Predeceſ- 
ſors towards the Crown ; and therefore you can- 


„dot but believe my Heart is 2 enlarged 
Li. sich the Acknowledgement. Many former Parli- 
Thou aments have had particular Dengminations for 


what they have done: They have been tiled 
Learned and Unlearned, and ſometimes have had 
the worſt Epithets: I pray let us reſolve that 


1d GrlMthis be for ever called the HEALIN O, and the 

BIESSED PARLIAMENT. As I thank you, 
of Wall though nor enough, fu: you have done, ſo 

| have not the leaſt doubt, but when I Hall call 
of T the next Parliament (which I ſhall do as ſoon as 

you can reaſonably expect or deſire) I ſhall re- 
of Woiecive your hearty Thanks for what I ſhall then 
, by have done, ſince I have parted from you. For I 
a Rene 


deal truly with you: I ſhall not more propoſe 
any one Rule to my ſelf in my Actions and Coun- 
ſels than this: Yhat is a Parliament lite to think of 
this Action, and this Counſel? And it ſhall be a 
ant of Underſtanding in me if it will not bear 
that Teſt, I ſhall conclude with this, which I 
cannot ſay too often, nor you too often where you 
go: That next to the miraculous Bleſſing of God 


 Diſcot Almighty, and indeed as an immediate Effect of 
u, beit Bleſſing, I do impute the good Diſpoſition and 
K 4 1 eur ity we are all in, to the happy Af of Indemnity 
K to 


110 Oblivion: That is the principal Corner-Stone 
which ſupports this excellent Building, that creates 
Kindneſs in us to each other, and Confidence in 
dur joint Security. You may be ſure I will not only 
obſerve it religiouſly and inviolably my ſelf, but 
Uo exact the Obſervance of it from others: And 
| exprel t any Perſon ſhall ever have the boldneſs to at- 
Empt to perſwade me to the contrary, he will 
mad ſuch an Acceptation from me, as he would 


re, who ſhould perſwade me to burn Magna 
10 d | 4 10 bo 4 * 
= OL, XIII. 8 Charta, 
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% Charta, cancel the old Laws, and erect a new CI nothing 
e vernment after my own Invention and Appetite; Parliar 
ive an 
This flattering Speech was received by the Peg Galle 
with great Applauſe, every Perſon pg himk given. 
that a Prince of this Character could have no othWinds wa: 
Views, than the making his Subjects enjoy Peace ed, and 
Plenty. The King's Speech was followed by e 47 of 
to the two Houſes from the Chancellor, much log; paſſed 
er, but pointing to the ſame Deſign, that is, to e King h 
ſwade the People that the King being extremely et and 
der of them, had no other Aim in all his Ad out end 
than their Happineſs. He forgot not to mention i ent was 
pretended Conſpiracy, for the Subverſion of the Neceſſiti 
ſent Government. But without entering into a Hr of Th 
Detail of it, he contented himſelf with aſſuring ir; and 8 
Houſes that the Conſpiracy was real, and that e natura 
low, one of the fugitive Regicides, was deeply ces of h. 
cerned in it. This Inſinuation was neceſſary on Med and 
Accounts. The Firſt to convince the People of i nothin 
Neceſſity of putting the Militia into the King's HudWiſnofitior 
to enable him to curb the Inſolence of Male on. B. 
tents and factious Perſons. The Second to furnilbMrion, w 
Pretence for the Breach of the King's Promiſe, in Wk Parliam 
Breda-Declaration, from the indiſpenſable Neceſſceeded it 
of providing for the Safety of the State, againll Wy a Net 
ill Deſigns of the Sectaries. This will be ſeen M extr2or; 
clearly in the Sequel. After the Chancellor had & t very Kii 
ed his Speech, he declared the Parliament diffolve unlimi 
Thus ended his Parliament, about eight Man nd Parlia 
after the firſt Opening, and ſeven after the King e time w 
ſtoration. I have already obſerved that moſt 0! Wr1v:teq b 
Members were Presbyterians, or at leaſt that Fug erence 18 
had the greateſt Sway in the Parliament. For ſecond P 
Reaſon, without doubt, ſome Writers magnifying es and 1 
this Parliament did for the King, and its Diſpolit frely rem 
to favour his Intereſts, have hinted that it was Nadered t 
ing to little leſs than a Miracle, that it did not ths after 
render into the King's Hands the whole Libehd contin 


of the Nation, But this is an Exaggeration Mood hi 
ol, XI 


ceſs of O 
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to be charged with the 'Deſign of delivering up: 
Liberties of the Nation into the Hands of the Kin 

The Concluſion of this Year brought the King 
new Subject of Affliction in the Death of the Princeſ; 
Orange his Siſter, who died of the ſmall Pox the 24 
of December, at the Age of Twenty-nine Ye 
She left but one Son, who was afterwards King 
England by the Name of William III. 

In this ſame Year dyed the Earl of Hartford, lu 
reſtored to the Title of Duke of Somerſet. He 
been often mentioned in the Reign of Charh 
Doctor Hammond the famous Divine, died a little 
fore the King's Reſtoration. 

It was likewiſe this Year that the Royal Soc 
was erected by Letters Patents from the King, y 
beſides granted to it all the neceſſary Encouragene 
towards a Diſcovery of the Secrets of Nature, 4 
of what is moſt curious and moſt neceſſary to 
known in Natural Philoſophy and Mechanicks, 

Before we finiſh this Year it will not be foreig 
our Purpoſe to ſay a Word of the Tranſaction 
Scotland, from the Time of the King's Reſtoration, 

After the King's Departure out of Scotland, at 
Head of an Army to make an Invaſion upon 
land, the Engliſh had made an entire Conquelt oft 
Kingdom, under the Conduct of General Monk, » 
was employed by the Parliament. From this Ti 
every Thought or Regard of the King for Sl 
tended only to foment the publick Differences, 
to make ſome Eſſays towards a Revolt, by the 
ſiſtance of his Partizans, For although he had f 
recognized and crowned in Scotland, yet he als 
regarded his own Intereſts as directly oppolite 
thoſe of that Kingdom, or at leaſt of the rulingh 
ty in it. He never loved the Scots, and his Belt 
their having ſold the King his Father to rhe £4 
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Miniſter 


ragt 
Parliament, contributed greatly to his Prejudice _— 
gainſt them. Nor was it at all diminiſhed by his el, 44, 
dence in that Country. His Reſtoration to the at they v 
gli Throne rendered him doubly Maſter of Sc Ing met 


Cerning 
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King ig, as he was its natural King, and as ſuch had been 
King orned there; and ſecondly, as Scotland had been 
ncels Wquered by the Engliſh, nothing would have been 
re eaſy than to have left Scotland in Dependance up- 
che Engliſb Crown, as there was no likelihood that 
e Scots could ever be in a Condition to recover their 
erty. It ſeems that even the King was not averſe 
this Thought, ſince he had ſuffered Scotland to con- 
ne in the Hands of the Engliſh, more than two 
onths after his Reſtoration. But at laſt he came to 
keſolution of reſtoring this Kingdom to its antient 
atitrution, by making it a ſeparate State, indepen- 
nt of England. For this Purpoſe Monk writ in 


Hart. 
little 


Soc 


ng, + King's Name to the Engliſb Judges there, to diſ- 
rageng inne their Functions the 22d of Auguſt; and at 
ure, ame Time the King iſſued out his Orders for a 
ry 10 WEnvention of the Committee of the Eſtates, till a 
cks. Whrliament ſhould be called. He named the Great 
tore WEcers of the Kingdom, and took Care to chuſe in- 


actions 


5 thoſe Employs, and to form his Council of, Men 
oration, 


lieved to be moſt firmly devoted to him. The 


nd, at Mn of Glencairn was made Chancellor, the Earl of 
upon f ford was reſtored to the Treaſury, the Earl of 
7 s ſis was made Juſtice-General, the Earl of Lauther- 
Monk, 


? firſt Secretary of State, and General Middleton 
declared the King*s Commiſſioner. Theſe Men, 
well as thoſe who formed the Council, had been 
ays firmly attached to the King's Intereſts. Thus 


this Ti 
or Sc 
ences, 


by the WW Scots, freed from the Yoke laid on them by Crom- 
had d, returned to the State they were in before the 
; he alWoubles broke out in 1537, that is to ſay, to the 
oppolit ernment of a King and Miniſters entirely con- 
ruling mable in their Principles to thoſe of Charles I, and 
"me Beit Miniſters of that Time. But there was this diſad- 
the Ei itagious Difference, that the Scots were no longer 
Prejude a Condition to make themſelves feared, being en- 
1 WM ſubdued. They had ſoon occaſion to know 
to the 4 


at they were to expect. Some of their Mmiſters 
ng met together for the drawing up a Petition 
eerning their Grievances, were ſent to Priſon by 


8 3 tae 


of Scott 
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1660, the Committee of the Eſtates, without any Exam 
tion of the Nature, the Motives, or the Language, 
the Petition, as if the bare Deſign of preſenting it 
been criminal. Beſides a Proclamation came oy 
forbidding all ſorts of unlawful Aſſemblies and ſei 
tious Writings, the Committee ſuppoſing that the 
niſter's Aſſembly and Petition were of that Natuy 
This might have ſatisfied the Presbyterians, who we 
the Bulk of the Scottiſh Nation, what was prepari 


bok XI 


e. It v 
0 procur 
With er 
overnme 
ie Earls 
ords· Jul 
dinted. 

The Ye 
Event. 


for them, and that they had no other Remedy , who 
Submiſſion and Patience. Jeſus C. 
They had ſtill another very convincing Proof. r Oblig: 


Marqueſs of Argyle being in London to pay his Dy 
to the King, was arreſted, ſent to the Tower, and; 


ours £ 
As I ha 


terwards to Scotland, to be there tryed on an Impe err Princ 
ment of High-Treaſon. The King in his Declaraig ated 

from Breda, had made no mention of Scotland. nan, 
left the Scots to the Reſentment and Vengeance Wccount « 
their Enemies. Amongſt theſe Chancellor Hyd: ile the B 
one of the moſt violent, as he has plainly eno e Prince! 
diſcovered in his Hiſtory of the Civil Wars; and ance, ab 
happily for the Scots, he was now Prime Miniſte d of on 
England, and had the principal Direction of the St. Pau. 
Affairs. Some indeed of the Engliſh Council ver the Que 
Opinion, that it would turn to the King's Advam d and the 
to ſuffer the Scots to enjoy the Benefit of his V lich ſent 


Declaration. But the contrary Advice prevait 
whether from the King's Animoſity, and that of! 
Counſellors, or from the Hopes of ſuch as had fal 
fully ſerved the King in his Troubles, of having 
Eſtates of all condemned Perſons. 

This Reſolution being taken, the King call 
Parliament in Scotland to meet the 12th of Deceu 
and publiſhed a Proclamation, declaring that be! 
it entirely to this Parliament to examine into thell 
duct of his Subjects of Scotland; and that after kt 
ration made to his Honour, and his Prerogativet 
bliſhed, he would grant a Pardon which would« 
cover his earneſt Defire tor the Happineſs of his N 


ho were 

eto ma 
ave the C 
Detachm 
bn; diſlod 
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It will be ſeen afterwards what Method he took 


I. XII 


amin 

guage y procure this Happineſs to his People of Scotland. ö 
1g it ball With regard to reland, the King committed the 2 T 
me ou overnment of it to Sir Morrice Euſtace Chancellor, aud. / 


ind ſed 
the 
Natun 
ho wet 
reparti 
nedy þ 


e Earls of Orrery and Montraith, in Quality of 
rds-Juſtices, till a Lord-Lieutenant ſhould be ap- 

jinted. 

The Year 1661 was uſhered in by an extraordina- 665. 

r Event. This was an Inſurrection of ſome Enthu- In ſurrec. 
ifs, who expected the Fifth Monarchy, or the Reign tion of the 


f Jeſus Chriſt on Earth, and believed themſelves un- —＋ 


oof, Obligations of Conſcience to uſe their utmoſt En- Venner. 

his DulfW:vours to promote it. 

„ nd As I have elſewhere ſpoken of theſe Men, and as 
Impex b 


eclarati 
1d, T} 


eir Principles are ſufficiently known by the Trage- 
es ated by them at Munfer, and other Places of 
rrmany, it will be needleſs to give here a particular 


zeance Wiccount of their Tenets. The 6th of January, 
Hyde while the King was attending the Queen-Mother, and 
y enoulie Princeſs his Siſter to Dover, in their Return to 
3 and france, about Fifty of theſe Men, under the Con- 
([inilter ut of one Thomas Venner, aſſembled in the Night 
the Kn St. Paul's Church-yard, and killed a Man, who 


the Queſtion of wwho goes there? had anſwered, for 1 


ed and the King, This gave an Alarm to the City, 
his 548hich ſent a Detachment of its Militia againſt them, 
prevalyho were immediately defeated. This gave them 
hat of ne to march through divers Streets, and at laſt to 


ave the City and retire to Cane-Wood, from whence 
Detachment of Horſe and Foot ſent by General 
ln; diſlodged them, and took ſome Priſoners. But 
is did not prevent the reſt from returning back into 


— * 5 * — « -z = 
. , 0 » _ LG Dogs 


calle 


Deceuge City, where they fought like Madmen, till they | 
hat he ere obliged to take Sanctuary in a Houſe. They c 
o the ere defended themſelves like Men fearleſs of Death, | 
\fter e rather as ſecure from all Danger under the Pro- ' 
ative lition of Feſus Chriſt. Here it was that Venner, , 
would iinſelf wounded, and Twenty of his own Men, : 


f his as many of the Aſſailants killed, was taken Pri- 1 
er vich all thoſe who ſtood by him. A few Days 1 


84 after 
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cecutelſley, conſiſting of all theſe ſeveral Sei, with a 1660 1. 
ſting me which only belonged to one of them, had 
ng e been duly diſtinguiſhed. This Denomination 


that of Diſſenters or Non-conformiſts, and under 
rere comprehended as well the Presbyterians, as the 


be , Anabaptiſts, and other Sefaries, Thus by 
ed by affected Confuſion, all the Non-conformiſts were 
nould arged with the Faults of one of the Ses compriſed 
at to er this Denomination, and, as if they had com- 
ade ed but one and the ſame Body, puniſhed without 
Kumoſtintion, on the Pretence of keeping them under, 
[ he Kind preventing them from giving any Diſturbance to 
amatioie State. The Catholicks, the Independents, the Ana- 
les undies, were Non-conformiſts, Precautions therefore 
Oaths e to be taken againſt the Non-conformiſts, and 
all MWiſequently againſt the Presbyterians, becauſe their 
iſe of femics were pleaſed to comprehend them under the 
'ute of re general Appellation. Undeniable Proofs of 
hat I advance here will afterwards be ſeen. The 

niſhed ruth is, the Presbyterians only were properly aimed 
vage whoſe Ruin was reſolved on, notwithſtanding the 
ſhare, Wclaration from Breda, For indeed it is not at all 
religoely that a King, who had privately embraced the 
ns of e Religion, would ſet up for a Perſecutor of 
mediane Catbolicks, And the Independents and Anabaptiſts 
y was Wade at that time ſo deſpicable a Figure, that the 
were oiine's Miniſters had but little to fear from them. 
ts parte ſuppoſing they had been ſomething formidable, 
he St why were they not diſtinguiſhed from the Presby-- 
y inten, who had given no Cauſe to any ſuch Suſpi- 
as to Mens? All this therefore was only done to ſave, in 
rned, me meaſure, the King's Honour, at a time when 
Objecſ®s Promiſes, contained in his Declaration from 
þreca-g'eda, were openly evaded. This Word, Non. con- 
promis, is therefore to be conſidered as an ambigu- 
unt of Wis Term, which indeed ſignifies Men who conform 
admit themſelves to the Church of England; but not in 
nge uu enſe which ſome give it, as of a Body of Men in- 
f fon parably united, compoſed of all the Diſſenters, and 
the WAY | | | 
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1660-1. acting with the ſame Views, and for the ſame HH more T! 

reſt, joy of thi 

cog info Some of the Presbyterian Miniſters obſerving ¶ Need in t 
ar the Sa- 


voy be- 
tween the 
Biſhops 
and Pres- 
byterian 
Miniſters. 


to tender Conſciences, and the reſtoring and cont 


Endeavours were uſed to confound them with g 
with whom they had no relation, petitioned 
King for a Conference between themſelves and 
Biſhops, in order to an Examination of the Di 
rences between them, and of their Objections to! 
Book of Common-Prayer. The King took then 
their word, and immediately named Twelve Biſh 
as Principals, and Nine other Clergymen as Afi 
ants; and on the Presbyterian Side, Twelve Minift 
as Principals, and Nine others as Aſſiſtants, to cot 
ef at the Biſhop of London's Houſe, who t 
lodged in the Savoy“. The Commiſſion ran: I 
<< the Commiſſioners appointed ſhould meet Cur 


t before 
5 ſhoul 
urch of 

From the 
foreſee 

ugh the 
| the Ch 
uthorize 
e them J 
told the 
ference, 
| under t 


„ toge 


the Space of Four Months, from the 25th {Wſurs whic 
«© March, to adviſe upon and review the bey had 
„Common Prayer ;------ to take into their ſerious oy, T har 1 


it conſul! 
wed from 
to a Re 
t in Syn 
It this wa 
e theref 
len it Wa 
tas Dep 
mmiſſion 
y were 
ntiments, 


grave Conſiderations the ſeveral Directions 
Rules, Forms of Prayer, and things in the 
«© Book of Common-Prayer contained; and to a 
* and conſult upon and about the ſame, and the 
«© veral Objections and Exceptions which ſhall n 
<< be raiſed againſt the ſame ; and if occaſion be. 
* make ſuch reaſonable and neceſſary Alteraii 
Corrections and Amendments, as ſhall be agreed 
to be needful and expedient for giving Satisfad 


* ance of Peace and Unity in the Churches under 


« Majeſty's Government and Protection ----- Andes woul 
«© certify to his Majeſty in Writing, under their ſevhfd that by 
Hands, the Matters and Things whereupon they Mett in ſe 
«*< ſodetermine, to be by his Majeſty approved, & Inference 
Thus the King gave to theſe Twenty-one Miniſtgq® Propo 
Power which they had never deſired, to decide, Heduce a 
well for themſelves as their Brethren, to the NumbyWnlelves 

them, i 

* Rapin has put the Number of the Principals of each ſide ! 

that of the Aſliſtants, and the contrary, Helden. 


ol. 


ume 
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dy of the Presbyterians, what was neceſſary to be 


ving iffered in the Liturgy, without empowering them to 
with et beforehand to ſettle amongſt themſelves what 
oned 1 ſhould ask, in order to an Union with the 
and urch of England. 


he Di rrom the firſt Day of the Conference it was eaſy 


ſoreſee it would have no ſucceſsful Iſſue. For 


ns toy 
them agb the Miniſters had already acquainted the King 
e Bi the Chancellor that they could decide nothing, 
as Af athorized as they were by thoſe who could only 
Mind them Power, the Biſhop of London“ immediate- 
to cou told them, that as themſelves had demanded this 


aference, it belonged to them to produce at once, 
| under their Hands, all their Exceptions to the Li- 
% together with the additional Forms and Alte- 


who t 
1 
et Cur 


e 25th irs which they deſired. The Miniſters anſwered, 
ze i ey had before done to the King and the Chancel- 
erious . That they could decide nothing without having 
tions t conſulted with their abſent Brethren, and re- 


red from them a Commiſſion in Form. This tend- 
to a Requeſt, that they might be permitted to 
t in Synod and debate together on theſe Matters: 


n the 
to ach 
nd the 


ſhall r this was never meant to be granted them. They 
ſion be, ¶ re therefore urged only to declare their own Senſe, 
Atera en it was ſeen that they could not be brought to 
rreed i 45 Deputies of a Body, which had indeed never 
datisfad nmiſſioned them. To this was anſwered, That 
d conti were willing to give in writing their particular 


s under! 
--- And 


niments, provided that at the ſame time the Bi- 
ps would bring in their utmoſt Conceſſions, to the 


heir ſev that by comparing all the Articles together, one 
1 they eht in ſome meaſure judge of the Succeſs of the 
ved, ference. But the Biſhops peremptorily rejected 
Minit: Propoſal, At laſt the Miniſters conſented to 


decide, 


duce at once all their Objections, reſerving to 
e Numb 


mſelves nevertheleſs a Power to make Additions 


them, in conſequence of the Anſwers which they 
ſhould 


each ſide 
Helden, 
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more Than Two Thouſand, and for the whole 1660 1. 
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166. ſhould receive, and their Offer was accepted, 7 
Plan was therefore put in Practice, and after a f 
cuſſion of the Objections and Anſwers, ſome (| 
Alterations in the Liturgy were agreed to. But 
fides that the Miniſters conſidered theſe Alter 
as inſufficient, there was another invincible Ohf 
to an Accommodation, and that was the Want g 
Commiſſion to the Miniſters ffom their Breth 
which, made whatever they ſaid to be looked 6 
only their own private Opinion. 
I ſhall enter no farther into the Detail of this d 
ference, becauſe, to a thorough Underſtanding 
is required a competent Knowledge of the EN 
turgy, and the Manner in which Divine Service is 
brated, which cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to 
Generality of Foreigners, for whom I write 
Hiſtory. I ſhall content my ſelf therefore with ſt 
general Remarks, to aſſiſt the Reader in his Enqui 
into the Differences betwixt the Church of Fl 
and the Presbyterians, and the Conduct of the onet 
the other Party. , 
olſerva- During the whole Reign of King James, andt 
tions won Fifteen firſt Years of Charles I, the Presbyteriani w 
1 under Oppreſſion, or at leaſt it may be ſaid, that 
z ween the Church of England did not treat them with all t 
Church- Tenderneſs which Chriſtian Charity ſeemed to req 
2 and From the Beginning of the Parliament of the # 
im November 1640, the Church of England was pe 

cuted in her Turn, and Epiſcopacy itſelf at laſt 4 


liſhed. After the Independents had rendered tles one 
ſelves Maſters of the Parliament and Army, er.“ r 
Epiſcoparians fill continued under Oppreſlion, ! tholick, 
though the external Form of Church-Governn ncluſion 
was then Prewyterian,which had been introduced, H Y ©% 


Sword 
e Conce/ 
elt that 
I; Th 
the Tin 


was nevertheleſs an entire Liberty granted to all! 
teſtant Sects, which the Presbyterians looked upd 
a violent Periecution. This State of Things in! 
Church continued till the Beginning of the 10 
16, when Monk having formed the Deſign of 
ſtoring the King, believed it could not be . 

2 wid 
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zout a Reſtitution of that very Presbyterian Par- 
nt which had aboliſhed Epiſcopacy. This Ex- 


Vol. 
ed. 1 


ter a ent was crowned with Succeſs; and by the Uni- 
me ſlig Endeavours of the Presbyterians and Epiſcopalians, 

But king was at laſt reſettled on the Throne. The 
lterWforation of the King produced that of the Church 
e Obſe Eigland, which found itſelf at once in almoſt the 
Want Ae Condition ſhe had been in the Year 1640. There 
Breth nevertheleſs this Difference, that, during the 


ed on Woubles, the Number of the Presbyterians was pro- 


riouſly increaſed, and ſo become conſiderably more 


this h mdable than they had been under the Reign of 
ding of James, and the firſt Fifteen Years of Charles I. 
E nolifs vs cherefore the Intereſt of the Church of England, 
ice is er to ruin entirely the Presbyterian Party, which 
ard to ant once more endanger both Church and State, or 


write ng them into the National Church by ſome ſmall 


with uu rceſſions. For this laſt Project the Conference 
 Enqurihlh" mentioned ſeemed to be intended. 

f EA bet theſe ſame Conferences upon Matters of Reli- 
he one Hare ſeldom attended with any happy Succeſs : 


ſt, becauſe, in order to this, the two Parties muſt 


5, and WF equally animated with the Spirit of Peace and 
iam Marty, which is rarely found amongſt Men, and, if 
1, that my venture to ſay, {till more rarely amongſt 
ith all ich- men. Secondly, becauſe in theſe Conferences 
to require is uſually a Party which is ſuperiour, and in 
the z emon of Power, and is therefore not very read 

was pili row up theſe Advantages, and reduce itſelf to 
t laſt I Equality. Wherefore no Succeſs is to be expected, 


red the! 
rmy, | 


els one of the Parties will yield every thing to the 
ber. This recalls to my Mind a Saying of a French 


Mon, Wbolick, a Man of Wit, to a Miniſter after the 
yvernn]WOncluſion of the Religious War in France: If, ſaid 
1ced, thi 1 would have come to à Compoſition with us while 
to all Sword cwas in your Hand, we might have made you 
d upon Conceſſions; but as you are conquered, you muſt not 
185 in! * lvat we wil! give you up fo much as the Chriſtning of 
the YM" The Caſe was very near the fame in Z2g/and 
ign of te Time I am ſpeaking of, We have ſeen how 


much 


Je effec 
With 
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1661. much was yielded by Charles I. in the Newport Tei thing a 
with regard to Epiſcopacy, which if it was not that 10 
tirely given up by him, was however reduced to that the 
very {mall Matter. But after the Reſtoration Mints whic 
Charles II, the Uſe of the Surplice was of tov gi Nops ſho 
Conſequence to Religion to be parted with. The Point 
the Animoſity between the two Parties generally M Mind 
ders the Conferences from having a happy Iſſue, 1 Condeſ 
one cannot with any Temper receive Laws from hile th 
other, nor think of revoking what has been o magnif 
eſtabliſhed. Fourthly, far from thinking ſeriouſ of Apr 
on Peace, both Parties generally lie upon the (he Parl. 
to ſurprize one another. Laſtly, it too often HM of Ma) 
pens that theſe Conferences are only granted by i Mentative 
prevailing Party to that which is under, to have Neably to 
{aid that Peace was offered, but that the contryMuence of 
Party rejected it. There is Room to believe that N Cburcb 
this Conference all theſe Circumſtances met, I ?r:5by:e: 
therefore it ought not to ſurprize us that this had ii publick 
ſame Succeſs with ſo many others of the like Natur Royal P 
for in ſhort it broke off without any thing effedi M ciples o 
and, as too commonly happens, either Party th drought 
the Blame upon the other. Mr. Baxter, in his RIH ond, it 
tion of it ſays, that the Biſhops were abſolutely agi ed by C 
yielding any thing. But in another Relation it Noch of 
ſaid, that the Presbyterians were ſo obſtinately „ farther, 
ded to their own Opinions, that they would depii . Par! 
from no one Point: That upon a Propoſal made fff chat mar 
the Biſhop of Durham, to deliver in writing wh court. 
they thought amiſs in the Liturgy, they had put i do at f 
their Liſt all the Articles which kept them from i ered the 
ing with the Church of England, without one Li ones we! 
ception. They diſcovered by this their Opinion avoid re 
the Sinfulneſs of all the Forms and Practices of ¶lament 
Church of England, even to the Uſe of the Sutpi eh no or 
and by Conſequence their Averſion to all ThoughW"< which 
of an Accommodation, unleſs the other Party aF ms in 
entirely into their Sentiments. Theſe are the Acc Sign cha 
ſations which the two Parties mutually throw ub tanding 
each other, and about which I am far from decide er ic 


al 
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Tra thing as to the Truth of the Matters of Fact. 1661. 

not that I can ſay, without wronging either Party, 

ed to chat the Presbylerians ought to have yielded ſeveral 

tion Mints which are manifeſtly indifferent, and that the 50 


hops ſhould have made no ſcruple to give up the 


)0 greg 

Thy e Points. But it might very well happen that 

ally Mens Minds were not then in a Temper for Charity 

ue, TW Condeſcendence. 

from oMWhile this Conference was depending, the King The &jng 
en M magnificently crowned on St. George's Diy, the creunb. 


of April. 
he Parliament, which had been ſummoned for the 4 new 
of May, met on the Day appointed. The Re- is 


entatives, for the moſt part, were returned a- 3 


ſerioul 


have Wheably to the Wiſhes, and without doubt, by the poſed. 
contryMuence of the Court. The greateſt Part were 
e that N Cburcb-Men, that is to ſay, zealous Enemies of 
net, ul Presbyterians, attached to the minuteſt Points of 
5 had t publick Worſhip, and devoted to the King and 
Nature Royal Prerogative. They followed exactly the 
effeteWnociples of Laud Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which 
ty thr | brought on the Troubles in the late Reign. In 


ord, it may be ſaid that this was a Parliament 
ked by Chancellor Hyde, Prime-Miniſter, and on 
20th of Abril created Earl of Clarendon. Let us 


his Rel 
ly agu | 


on If 
ely we | farther, that this Parliament was called the Pen- 
d epi. Parliament, becauſe it was afterwards diſcove- 
made chat many of the Members received Penſions from 
ing waht Court It is true, many will not allow that this 
| put 0 at hrit, bur pretend that the new Members 
rom i ered themſelves to be bribed afterwards, as the 
one FF ones were carried off by Death. I cannot howe- 
pinion ( avoid remarking, that in the very Beginning this 
-es of ¶ Niament made ſome Steps in favour of the King, 
Surpl Ich no other had ever taken, and that it was only 
Thong ne which brought them to retract their extravagant 
urty cums in favour of the Royal Prerogative, This 
the Acc Sign that the Parliament was bribed betimes, not- 
row upfOtanding what is inſinuated to the contrary. 
deco ever it be, it may be judged how favourable the 


a Parliament 
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Parliament was to the King, ſince it continued: 
Eighteen Years, upon which account it was more ju 
called the Long- Parliament, than that which bega 
2d of November 1640. 

As there is no taking almoſt one Step in this g 
without meeting with the blended Intereſts of f 
gion, whether Popery or Pre: 
with things either directly or indirectly relating 
the Royal Power, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
quaint the Reader with ſome Things concerni 
Hiſtorians. Without this they will never avoid fil 
into Difficulties, when they read in ſome Hiſty 
things quite contrary to what they find in others, | 
Deſign is therefore, by a few Remarks upon 
Subject ; Firſt, to prevent their being, inſenſibly 
for want of Examination, carried away with the( 
nions or Prejudices of the Hiſtorians. Secondly, 
incline; and Thirdly, to aſſiſt them in ſome Me 
to make this Examination. 

There are three ſorts of Authors who have vt 
The firſt are thoſe, 1 
make Profeſſion of being of the High-Church Þ 
with regard to Religion, and who with reſpet to 
Government are for inveſting the King with a Po 
almoſt unlimited, provided he is in their Intere 
Theſe are in a word what we call the Higb. fen 
They are good Proteſtants, but! 
withſtanding, much leſs Enemies of the Papiſst 
For hardly will they alloy 
Latter to be Chriſtians, becauſe they have no Bil 
Now, according to their Principles, no valid d 
nation can be had without Biſhops, and conſequ: 
no valid Adminiſtration of the Sacraments ; | 
whence it follows, that Presbyterians baptized by 
niſters unordained by Biſho 


byterianifm, and yi 


y of this Reign. 


of Charles 


Rigid Tories. 


of the Presbyterians. 


ps, are not truly | 


There is another Set of Writers of this Reign, | 
being Proteſtants, embrace not the extravagant! 
ciples of the Former, either with Relation t0 
Church or the Government. 


Theſe are knowl 
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» Denomination of Yhiggs, and have a Mixture 
both Churchmen and Presbyterians. 
Laſtly, there are Popiſb Hiſtorians, whoſe Tenets 
d Principles are ſufficiently known. 


this Re Fach Sett has writ the Hiſtory of this Reign 
s Of NMreably to their own Principles; for this Reaſon we 
nd wage things praiſed and approved in one Hiſtorian, 
elating Which are blamed and cenſured in another. For in- 


ry to 
erni 

od 
> Hiſty 
hers. | 
upon 
enſibly 
th the ( 
condly, 
ne Met 


ance, with relation to this ſecond Parliament, ſome 
ſtorians openly maintain that the firſt Years Tranſ- 
tions, either for extending the Royal Power, or 
ſing the Presbyterians, are agreeable to Reaſon, 
ſlice, and the Good of the Kingdom: but that 
atever was done after the Breach with the King, 
the Effect of Corruption and Cabal. Others on 
contrary aſſert, that whatever was done by this 
lament either for the King or againſt the Presby- 
un, was the Effect of an extravagant Zeal which 
ried them into Meaſures hurtful to the Nation, 
[into an implicit Obedience to all the bad Deſigns 
the Court; but that having at laſt opened their 
es, and diſcovered the ill Uſe made by the Court of 


ve writ 
hole, 1 


urch 


ſpect toll Diſpoſition, they entered into the true Intereſts 
ha kae Kingdom, by an avowed Oppolition to the 
r Inter gs Meaſures. 

gf lhe Popiſo Hiſtorians are of the ſame Principles 


5, but n the High-flying Tories with relation to the Govern- 


Papi/t. But whereas King Charles's Deſign of intro- 
y alla Wing Popery into England is very unwillingly owned 
no Biſh the Tories, the Papiſts on the contrary make a 
valid Mit of it, as of a Deſign very juſt and religious. 

onſeque Veare therefore to be prepared for theſe Contra- 
ents 3 es, if we read the ſeveral Hiſtorics of this Reign, 


Zed by 


| are to make choice of that Scheme which ap- 
truly | 


abeſt connected and beſt ſupported. For this pur- 
: eit will be proper to adhere only to plain Facts, 
Reign, | out minding the frequent Inſinuations of Hiſto- 
agant g, who for the moſt part take their own Scheme 
tion eranted even in the Matters they relate. I own 
> knowl 8 difficult: But J ſuppoſe that the Reader's Search 
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1661. is after Truth, which he will never come at by a0 obtaii 
lowing blindly the firſt Hiſtorian which comes in ere no- 
way. I have therefore thought it neceſſary to H piracy 

reviouſly to him what he is to expect, and to leyWntercep! 

im at his full Liberty to examine my Scheme vi Perſon 

the ſame Freedom with which I would have him ers, or 

that of others. I now return to the Parliament. Jenner ar 

The King's The King repairing thither the 8th of May, mW is ther 
_ * a Speech to both Houſes, in which, after ſomethinMincenſe t 
limes, aid of his great Affection for his People, he reconfiſÞ-1/07911/7 
mended to their Care two Bills, which he had He Safet 

pared to confirm the A of Indemnity. He repeu don that 

the ſame Words he had ſaid to the laſt Parliami pprehen 
Adding, that they were at liberty to take all conan a C 


nient Meaſures for the Puniſhment of mew Off Sir Ed 
but that he could not believe any wiſe Man vo eneral, 
adviſe him to violate the Act of Indemnity : That", by 
could not think any ſuch Adviſer tobe his Friend, D Ho 
this AF was only a ſolemn Confirmation of wha: ng for 
He ac- had promiſed when he was abroad: In fine, he e, an. 
3 municated to them his intended Marriage with the Hterware 
his Mar. fanta of Portugal, which had been reſolved on m lembers 
riage. the Approbation of his whole Council. prelcribec 
The Chan- The Earl of Clarendon, Lord-Chancellor, af! being 
— wards enlarged on the Particulars touched upon The 20 
deren. the King's Speech, but chiefly upon Two which! nat the 
King had made no mention of. The firſt related . ſhou! 
the ſeditious Sermons of certain Preachers, wiilg*gman 
tended to revive the former Animoſities, and pn. | 
fore ought to have their Licence ſuppreſſed. I Er for tl 
ſecond Point on which he inſiſted was the late Ie che er: 
rection, which he aggravated in the ſtrongeſt ing C 
preſſions, intimating, that by intercepted Let's the 1 
was diſcovered that this was only the Prelude e = 
more dangerous Inſurrection; and that had not “ do be 
Vigilance of the Lord-Mayor prevented it, the ouncinę 
Remark, had been in danger of being burnt to Aſhes. He F*Curity © 
on it. not explain himſelf upon the Authors of theſe g The Ze 
tious Sermons, becauſe his Deſign was not to 4c Publican, 


! paſſed i 


this or that Perſon, or any particular Sect, bute K 
OL, 
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by caflto obtain a general Order againſt the Preachers who 
2s in M vere not of the Church of England, As to the Con- 
to Hu piracy diſcovered, as he pretended by a Multitude of 
to leay ntercepted Letters, it does not appear that any One 
me willMPcrion was proſecuted in Conſequence of theſe Let- 
him 4 ters, or that it was ever proved that any, beſides 
nt. Jenner and thoſe taken with him, had any Hand in, it. 
| is therefore manifeſt that this Speech tended only to 


J, Man . | Y 

\methnfMWncenſe the Parliament againſt the Sectaries or n- 
e recall ermiſts in general, under colour of providing for 
had e Safety of the King and the State, on a Suppoſi- 


tion that it was only from them any Danger could be 
ppprehended. This will appear hereafter to be more 
han a Conjecture. 

Sir Edward Turner, the Duke of York's Sollicitor- 
eneral, being choſen Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


repeat 
rliamen 
ul com 


Oer: 


in won 

Thum, by the Recommendation of the Court, the 
end, a Houſes unanimouſly voted their Thanks to the 
wha: Wing for his Gracious Communication of the Marri- 
he cl ge, and went in a Body to congratulate him. 
th the ſterwards the Houſe of Commons ordered all their 


lembers to receive the Sacrament according to the 
preleribed Liturgy, within a certain Time, upon Pain 
df being expelled the Houſe. 

The 20th of May the two Houſes jointly ordered, 


| on Wi 


or, aft 


upon 

which hat the Writing called the Solemn League and Cove- 
related MN ſhould be burnt by the Hand of the Common- 
rs, wig angman; which was performed with great Tri- 
ind the npa. Eight Days after, they paſſed another Or- 
Ted. er for the burning the following Acts. The Act 
late luer the erecting a High-Court of Fujtice for trying and 
ngeſt l Wging Charles Stuart, &c. The A for ſublcrib- 
Letter 58 the Engagement againſt a King and Houſe of 
elude 0 fers: The 44 for declaring the People of Eng- 
d not . to be a Common-wealth, &c. The Ad for the 
„the ( nouncing of Charles Stuart, and another for the 
, He ccurity of the Protector's Perſon. 

theſe id The Zeal of the two Houles having eiven the 
- to ac icans an Apprehenfion that the Ar? of Indemni- 


) paſſed in the late Parliament, would not be ſuf— 
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ficient for their Security if it was not confirmed by 
this; they addreſſed the King to procure this ney 


Book X 


Security; and at their Requeſt the King writ to the 1- An 
two Houſes the 2oth of June, earneſtly recon.Wking's | 
mending to them to pats the Bill which he had pre. emarkal 
pared for that Purpoſe. He even told them in plan The F 
Terms that, let the Neceſſity of other Bills be whalungine 
it would, he could not paſs one unleſs the An H 
demnity was likewiſe preſented to him. This Let" r 
having produced the deſired Effect, the King can" with 
to the Parliament the 10th of Fuly, and gave tis" Fo 
Royal Aſſent to the following 77s. xpreſs ſy 
An Al to confirm the At of Indemnity paſſed Ms: Prea 
the late Parliament. e ſnoulc 
An A# to impower the King to receive from h aged a 
Subjects a free and voluntary Contribution for h The Se 
preſent Occaſions, r adviſe; 
After this the King made a ſhort Speech to boi click o 
Houſes, to remind them of his Declaration fro Joduce 4 
Breda, and of that which his Adherents had ſigned atred o 
when his Reſtoration began to be talked of, in which" th 
they had promiſed to renounce all Memory of for able of : 
mer Unkindneſſes, and vowed all imaginable (ood State. 
Will to each other. Therefore, continues he, 4% The T 
be in no Man's Power to charge me or you with Bread nc adviſe 
of our Word or Promiſe. eminſte; 
Theſe two A, being diſpatched, the Parliamenl 8 Or t 
proceeded with Vigour to finiſh ſome others Which me imp 
were before them; and in particular, one for tif  endeave 
Confiſcation of the Eſtates of Twenty One Regicid durch or 
deceaſed, and to puniſh Three, who were ſpared a llamen; 
to Life, but reſerved for other Penalties. Thetq ity, that 
were the Lord Mon/zn, Sir Henry Mildmay and &. Pavicted 
bert Wallop. It was ordered with regard to then. #7”? 
that they ſhould be drawn upon Sledges with Rope ara II 
about their Necks to the Gallows at Tybourn, at The oth 
then committed to perpetual Impriſonment. An At 
The goth of July the King came to the Parlia Car les 
zent, and gave the Royal Aſſent to divers Ad- Houſe 
2 Ar An A? 
ed unc 


ons to t 
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0 1. An Ad for the Safety and Preſervation of the 1661. 
reco King's Perſon and Government, which had Three ©#her4cs, 
id — remarkable Clauſes. 


The Firſt, That if any Perſon ſhould compaſs, 


. magine or deſign the King's Death, Deſtruction or 
? of I dily Harm, to impriſon or reſtrain his Royal Per- 
Le, or depoſe him; or ſhould levy War againſt 
g Came m within or without his Realm, or ſtir up any Fo- 
ive een Power to invade him; or ſhould declare or 


preſs ſuch his wicked Intention, by Printing, Writ- 
g, Preaching, or malicious and adviſed Speaking, 
e ſhould, being thereof legally convicted, be ad- 
dged a Tray tor. 

The Second, That if any Man ſhould maliciouſly 
r adviſedly publiſh or affirm his Majeſty to be a 
rretick or a Papiſt, or that he endeavoured to in- 


)aſſed n 


rom bi 
for h 


to bot! 


In frofoduce Popery; or ſhould ſtir up the People to 
| fg ared or Diſlike of his Royal Perſon or Govern- 
n which ent; that every ſuch Perſon ſnould be made inca- 
of for able of any Office or Employment either in Church 
e Good r State. 


The Third, That if any Man ſhould maliciouſly 
Id adviſedly affirm that the Parliament, begun in 
Feminſter the 3d of November 1640, is yet in Be- 
7, or that any Covenant or Engagement fince that 
me impoſed upon the People, doth oblige them 
endeavour a Change of the Government either in 
nurch or State, or that either, or both Houſes of 


ie, let 1 
h Bread 


irliamen 
ers WRC 
for tht 


gc PE | 
e. 1 lament have a Legiſlative Power without his Ma- 
2 Thee, that then every ſuch Offender, being legally 
* 4 * nvicted thereof, ſhould incur the Penalties of a 


remunire mentioned in the SJatute of the 16th of 
chard II. 


The other Acts now paſſed were: 


to them 
ith Rope 


urn, al | 

: An A to repeal the JIaw made in the 15th Year 
je Parla Charles I, for the Excluſion of the Biſhops from 
aas Houſe of Peers. 


An Ad to prevent Tumults and Diſorders com- 
med under Colour of preparing, or preſenting Pe- 
0ns to the King or Parliament, 


3 An 


1, Al 


"0 

"7 

{4 
* 


x 
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N g iy: ce o 
1651. An A to declare the ſole Right of the Militia g "alt 
be in the King. ; ; ml, WI 
An to impower Tis Majeſty to diſpoſe of the 3 
* N 4 
Land- Forces. 5 | The 
An A for the Regulation and Government of hi 1 King 
Majeſty's Navies and Forces by Sea. . 11647 
An Au to impoſe certain Pains and Penalties 1 tes b 
on the Perſons or Eſtates of thoſe who had a Han 1 
in the horrible Murder of the late King. = 
An 4:7 tor the Collection of the great Arrears of Epiſco 
the Duty of Exciſe. ; . Par oſe 
An 17 for providing neceſſary Carriages for th 2 * 
King in all his Progreſſes and Removals. * che 
| After theſe As had received the Royal Aﬀer ee 
te King thanked the two Houſes for them, a En 
particularly for That which reſtored the Biſhops t __ 1 
their Seats in Parliament, and that which related: 1 
The Par- iti, This g he gave them leave to ei dep: 
liam-nse the Militia. This done, he g: Declarati 
adjourned. journ to the 20th of November. | 3 n 
> 1 When the King called this Parliament, e nad n hops 
cation. Intention to Aſſemble the Clergy in Convocation, 0 a 15 
lieving that the Savoy Conference W targed ; 
Convocation, But Dr. Heylin, in 5 Ly : Prebyter 
2 80 1 - S CON 
Miniſter ot State, proved to him t + g my | archbiſh 
zht not to hinder the meeting of the Clergy, il he 8 
oug 6 hat the Cl" the So 
alledged, amongſt other Reaſons, tha aA moenticl 
could not be bound by the A/7s of the Sav0) * hip. By 
bly. This was preciſely what the Presbylerian | 2 =; 
ſters, appointed by the King, had Sergey. "Y hat all P. 
that they had no Power to A7 for Hee „ ck Off 
This Convocation did nothing conſiderable, the Natio, 


Afar; of 


Scotland. 


that it prone the King a Benevolence purſuant to and Cover 
I mentioned above. : 

0 While theſe Affairs were depending in Eng 3 
they were not leſs active in Scotland. l 1 nd Cove; 
ment there, meeting in January, began named . thoſe e 
with abrogating and annulling the Solemy: e The M 
Covenant of the two Kingdoms; and comma . Blind, 
that none of his Majeſty's Subjects preſume on fl 


ell beaded t 
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headed the 28th of May. 
14 


bo Edinburgh, was there tryed, condemned, 
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nce of any Authority whatſocver, 
renewing, or ſwearing to the ſaid League and Cove- 
unt, without his Majeſty's ſpecial Warrant and Ap- 


to require a 166r. 


They declared the Power of the Militia to be in 
he King alone: That the A of the 16th of Janu— 
164%, by which the late King had been deliver- 
{into the Hands of the Engliſh was infamous, diſ- 
loyal, and contrary to all Laws Divine and Hu- 


Epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland, and for this 
Purpole four Presbyterian Miniſters, Sharp, Hamil- 
Wm, Barwell and Leighton came to London, where, 
ter they were ordained Deacons and Prieſis, they 
ere conſecrated Biſhops by the Biſhop of Minche. 
er, with two other aſſiſting Prelates. 
ounced their firſt Ordination as invalid, and before 
hey departed for Scotland, obtained from the King a 
Declaration of his Pleaſure to reſtore in Scot/and the 
overnment of the Church by Archbiſhops and 
diſhops, as it ſtood in the Year 1637. 
tis Declaration, the Privy-Council there ſtrictly diſ- 
harged all Eccleſiaſtical Meetings at Synods and 
Prebyteries, &c. till they ſhould be authorized by the 
An Ad was alſo 
n the Scotch Parliament to prohibit all Meetings and 
mventicles in private Houſes for Religious Wor— 
hip. By another A the Right of Patronage was 
revived, And laſtly, by another, it was ordained 
that all Perſons admitted to the Exerciſe of any Pub- 
> Office, ſhould ſign a ſolemn Declaration againſt 
he National Covenant in 1638, and the ſolemn League 
nd Covenant in 1643, in which they declared it un- 
awtu] to Subjects upon Pretence of Reformation, or 
my other Pretence whatſoever, to enter into Leagues 
nd Covenants, or take up Arms againſt the King, 
or thoſe commiſſioned by him. 


All Four re- 


Purſuant to 


paſſed 


The Mar. 


The Marqueſs of Argyle having been ſent Prifoner que/: -f 
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venge, and the Avatice of ſome Perſons in Power reſt of 
who hoped for the Confiſcation of his Eſtate, „net wi 
Motives more prevailing for his Sentence, than ned gre 
Reaſons from the Juſtice of it. A few Days bei Presby 
his Death, the Remains of the unfortunate MarqueMhus muc 
of Montroſs had been ſolemnly interred, and Hit), 
Head of the Marqueſs of Argyle was ſet up in thy forme: 
Place where his ſtood. | nſpiracic 

In England the Bodies of Sir Charles Lucas and Mech of 1 


George Liſls, who were ſhot to Death at Colcheſter 
were likewiſe honourably interred. 
During the Receſs of the Eugliſh Parliament, th 


providin 
Gyteriat 


r Religi 


Cavaliers or Royaliſls made great Complaints of King's 
King's Ingratitude, for ſuffering them to pen rde Ear! 
with Hunger, while, by the At of Indemnity, Ma Fl: 


had procured to his Enemies an undiſturbed Enjoy 
ment of immenſe Riches, acquired by diſhoneſt an 
illegal Practices. The City ſwarmed with Libels a 


ten, ap 
h the ( 
ee, Bu 


this Subject. One, amongſt the reſt, writ by 1, that 
ſtrange, told the King thete bold Truths with gte ny thir 
treedom. But the King thought not proper to te Par 


any Notice of theſe Things, believing that the E, the 


he could do for the Loyal Sufferers, was to gruß out an: 
them a Liberty of Complaint, ſince he had it neithei Nournme 
in his Inclination nor Power to reward them. fact jon 


Ir Place 
uſe of ( 
ettling © 
traordina 
he asked 
his Inter: 
told the 
have his 
by Parli 
gard was 
* an 
Morning 
That be 
be had nc 
lerved th 


To give tome Diverſion to theſe Complaints, th 
City was filed with Rumours of Plots and Conlp 
racies Carrying on againſt the King's Perſon an 
Government. But Numbers were perſwaded that th 
was only an Artifice to incenſe the Parliament a 
gainſt the Nonconformiſts in general, and the Prevyiy 
rians1n particular, and to afford a Handle to pro 
ceed againſt them. he Presbyterians were alva 
confounded with the other Secs, under the Denom 
nation of Non-Conformiſts, who were charged Wit 
having ill-Intentions againſt the Government, tnovg 
hitherto the Presbyterians had done nothing to d 
ſerve the Charge; at Jeaſt, nothing was proved 
gainſt them. The moſt plauſible Thing that * 
urged was, that the Independents, Anabaptiſts, 1 


Renate 
wpon ñr 
Speech. 
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„ ſhamed of any Bounty he had exerciſed tow; 
any Man.“ After this he told the two Hoy 
©* That he was ſorry to find that the general! 
per and Affections of the Nation were nt 
« well compoſed, as might have been expected 
« ter ſuch ſignal Bleſſings from God Almighty | 
on all, and ſo great Indulgence and Condal 
«« ons from him towards all Intereſts. That t 
% were many wicked Inſtruments who labor 
« Night and Day to diſturb the Publick P. 
« and make all People jealous of each ant 
« That it was worthy of their Care and Vigil 
to provide proper Remedics for the Diſeaſa 
that kind; that if they found new Diſeaſes, f 
© mult ſtudy new Remedics : That theſe Dif 
© ties which concerned Religion were too hard 
„ him, and therefore he recommended them tot 
Care and Deliberation who could beſt pra 
for them.” 

When the King publiſhed his Declaration at ! 
da, and expreſſed ſo much Zeal for the palling 
Ad of Indemnity agreeably ro this Declaration, 
did not think it out of his Power to give a pol 
Promiſe that no Perſon ſhould be moleſted on 
count of his Religion. But in all appearance, : 
the Elections of Members for this new Parliamt 
in Favour of the High- Church, had ſucceeded acc 
ing to the Deſires of the Miniſtry, it was ugg 
to the King, that the beſt Expedient to obtain 
ever he deſired, would be to give up the ND 
miſts a Sacrifice to the Parliament. 
ſurprizing that a Prince of his Character, who 
ſecretly embraced the Roman Catholick Religion, 
to ſpeak more properly, had no Religion at 
ſhould not think his Honour a ſufficient Tie A 
him to ſupport the Presbyteriaus, when he wi 
danger by it to loſe the Affection of his Parlim 
One ſees him therefore in the Concluſion o 
Speech begin to ſhift, and by talking in gener” 
Perſons who were labouring to trouble the Fea 
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Kingdom, furniſh his Parliament with a Pre- 
e of treating the Non Conformiſts with Rigour, as 
urbers of the Publick Tranquility. As to Re- 


Te not on, he leaves the Care of it to the Parliament, 
pected fx Thing above his Capacity. By this he departs 
gay lutely from his Breda Declaration, and the A 
ondelcMWſJonnity, which he had till now laid ſo great 


I hat ch F 
labor 


ck Pe 


reſs upon. 


ecution, Which, immediately after, broke out a- 


ande the Non-Conformiſts, and particularly the Pres- 
Vg, who, properly ſpeaking, were folcly aim- 
Dileale it, We ſhall fee preſently, that upon Rumours 
cales, Abroad of Conſpiracics forming againſt the 
le Di. by the Non-Conformiſts, without diſtinction of 
© hard particular Sect of them, Alls were made which 


m to d 


l nfeſtly deſtroyed the Breda Declaration, as well 
ft pro 


that which the Royali/ts had publiſhed, when the 
gs Reſtoration was in Hand. 


on at al ſhall give my Reader, in few Words, the Sub- 
paſting WWrce of what was alledged in Support of this Perſe- 
ration, ton. It is true, ſay the Favourers of it, that the 
4 p00 generouſly pardoned the Offences committed 


tec on re this Declaration: But he did not promiſe to 


Nce, eon ſuch as ſhould be afterwards committed. 
Para ſince the Time that the King has been reſtored, 
led acc Non-Conformiſts have been engaged in Plots to 
> lug Wurb the Government. It is therctore Neceſſary to 
NA eall poſſible and proper Meaſures to put it out 
on- C 


eir Power to execute their Deſigns. In Anſwer 
tis Argument, it is not neceſſary to urge the 
ader Foundation of theſe pretended Plots, for 
uch no one Perſon was ever either puniſhed or pro- 
ted, It is ſufficient to remark that it ſuppoſes, 
at is entirely diſtant from the Truth, that the 
m-Conformiſts made but one and the ſame Body, 
ezuſe their Enemies had been pleaſed to beſtow 
common Name upon them. Nevertheleſs, up 
this Suppoſition, ſo notoriouſly falſe, the Govern- 
ent pelieved it had a Right to deprive the Sci in 
general 
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lis Speech was, as it were, the Signal to the The Preſ- 
b jtertan: 


perſecuted. 
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eneral, and the Presbyterians in particular gf | 
Benefit of the Declaration from Breda, only becy 
their Enemies had pleaſed to confound them; 
Independents and Enthuſiaſts, under the ſame App 
lation of Non-Conformiſts, I cannot think it nec 
ry to ſay any more to expoſe the Weakneſs of; 
Reaſoning, which nevertheleſs was ſtrong eng 


- . ow 

for Men who had the Power in their Hands, hot h 

Petition of To prepare the Way for the deſigned Alteraty 1 o 1 

the hani. which had no other Pretence than Rumours o ME” 4 
- ed. 4 gh ; | ers an 

imaginary Conſpiracy, the Parliament judged it q the 11 

venient to ſupport theſe Rumours by a Petition eg 

the King for a Proclamation, to order all Offd this Inf 


A Supply 
granted fo 
the King. 


Some Re- 
gicides 
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fore the 
Parla- 
ments. 


The Change 
cellor ſud- 
ports ire 


Rumour of 


the Plot. 


and disbanded Soldiers to depart twenty Miles f 
the City of London. It was natural to infer fr 
this that there were Grounds for Fear, and thaty 
the Thing aimed at by the Proclamation. 
The lame Day the Commons voted the King a $ 
ply of twelve Hundred Thouſand Pounds for 
preſent Occaſions, that is to ſay, for his diſpoſal 
what manner he pleaſed. This was the firſt Fruit 
his Condeſcendance with regard to his Declarat 
from Bred. 
Afterwards the Parliament reſumed the Afﬀeair 
the 19 Regicizes, who had voluntarily come in up 
the Prociamation of the 6th of June, and yet 
been ſentenced to Death. It was asked of tit 
what they had to ſay why Judgement ſhould not 
executed upon them. They alledged the Ki 
Proclamation on which they had relied, belien 
that it was his Intention to pardan them. Butt 
did not prevent a Bill to be brought in for! 
ordering their Execution, which had two Readinf 
but was then dropped, probably from the Kin 
powerful Sollicitation in favour of the condemm 
who could not have been executed without gt 
Prejudice done both to his Honour and Honeſty. 
] have before ſaid that the Rumour of Conſpiral 
was abſolutely neceſſary tor a Foundation to Vi 
was afterwards to follow. The Earl of Cr 
| | 
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50 woke of this in the Cloſe of the late Parliament, 
ol. poke, | AN 

| the King had made ſome mention of it in the 
ns of | ning of this. To ſtrike the Blow home, the Earl 
becz rendon, at a Conference between the two Hou- 
nem "ol .firmed poſitively, that there was a real Con- 
de Ap cy, formed ſince laſt March, to diſturb the 
it nec. of the Kingdom. He nained ſeveral Perſo 


els of! wed in it, and gave an exact Account of the 


5 eng der how it was to have been cxccuted. He ſaid, 
I 17 3 5 the Deſign ſcemed diſconcerted and 

erg, ſo far as it related to the City, whither the 
pur of 


ors and disbanded Soldiers had been invited to 


red! | - 
fed Ita ir the 11th of the preſent Inſtant December, it was 


r 9 etheleſs ſtill purſued in the Country. The Lords 
il X 1 this Information named a Committee of Twelve 
1 0 heir own Houſe, to whom they deſired the Cam- 


to add a proportionable Number of theirs, to 


4 that Wine into this horrible Conſpiracy, that the Exe- 
no 21. of it might be prevented, and the Peace of 
Pu * Kingdom ſecured. 


17 * are not prejudiced by Paſſion or Party, that a _— 
Yeclar Pracy known ſo well to the Court in all its ject. 
umſtances, with the Perſons engaged in it; the 
Affair ot its deſigned Execution in London, the En- 
« in o rs ſtill uſed to haſten it in the Country, and ſo 
d jy intercepted Letters relating to it; that this 
o th piracy, I ſay, which was examined before a 
dns Committee of both Houſes, ſhould not be 
de I ided with the Deaths of ſome of the Accompli- 
been e even one lingle Perſon accuſcd and proſe- 
Burt i It was nevertheleſs upon this alone, chat the 
n for % 42, of which I am going to ipeak, and 
Readiny Thing afterwards done againit the Vou-Con- 
he Kin ſt were built. | | 
4 * 2oth of December the King came to the Parli- 
out. ot % and paſſed the two following As : 
"nefty. n 47 to grant the King twelve Hundred Thou- 44 


»nſpiraCt Pounds, for his preſent Occaſions, to be levied 
1 to Vi F by 
Clareni 
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ettainly it cannot but appear ſtrange to all, 4 Remark 
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ARemark. 


ſoever to take Arms againſt the King; and that hy 
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by a Monthly Tax of Seventy Thouſand Pai... B 
for Eighteen Months. und by 1 
An Ad for regulating Corporations. mgant N 
This Ad, which was called the Corporating. the Deci 
ran, That in Order to have the Succeſſion in C9 was Aro" 
rations perpetuated in the Hands of Perſons 1 of this 
Aﬀected to the Government, it was ordained te e ſpea 
very Mayor, Alderman, Common-Council-Mar, xo to ſuf 
any other Officer in a Corporation ſhould be obliiM;te Deg 
beſides the common Oath of Allegiance and $1 and to 
macy, and a particular Declaration againſt the one at 
lemn League and Covenant, to take an Oath dg other t 
ring, That it was not lawful upon any Pretence *Milkihs in 1 


In [ unit 


abhor that traiterous Poſition of taking Arm hy 


'ccſſary t 
Authority againſt his Perſon, or againſt thoſe com ay So 
oned by him. not lawf1 
If the Oath had imparted that it is not lawful werly ſp 
der any Pretence to take up Arms againſt the Mon to t 
bliſhed Government, there had been nothing in H Cbure. 
traordinary. But in this Oath the King is ſupply con 
to be ſole Maſter of the Government, which is WS Royal. 
feſtly falſe, ſince he can neither make nor rep: pet er 
Law but in Conjunction with the Parliament, Neat mar 
conſequently the Sovereign Authority does not the da 
ſide in him alone. This Suppoſition was exaCtly WM. 1nd t 
that of the Parliament in the Year 1640, tui dmit th 
Supreme Authority reſided in the People, or After the 
Repreſentatives in Parliament, the Abſurd Wourned et 
which Opinion was expoſed by Charles I, in M Label 
every one of his Papers. They are both equally e, a 
and to ſhow that the People of England do not th of Fe! 
them true. We need only take notice of the Th: Par 
Conſequences deduced from them, and which ert T. 
been rejected by the Engliſb on all Occaſions ; Hue Com 
Maxim of the Parliament in 1640, that Parl. 
believed it ſelf impowered to aboliſh Monarchy, 
change the eftabliſhed Religion. By the Oat WP Ste was 
in queſtion, James II believed himſelf impowe!*gie* _ 
bring in a new Religion, and to eſtabliſh an 1 11 2 
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noant Maxims. Charles II was reſtored in ſpight 


oration hc Deciſion of the Parliament of 1640, and James 
in Cos drove from his Throne in ſpight of the Deci— 
rſons wif, of this Parliament which had ordered the Oath 
ed ture ſpeaking of, even with the Concurrence of the 
il Mae to ſupport it. It is an impracticable Thing to 
be obig de Degree of Obedience due from the People of 
and gy land to the King or Parliament, when they claſh 
nſt the one another. The Reaſon is evident, which is 


Jath de 
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other than that the Eſſence of the Government 
its in their Union. It is in the King and Parli- 
ent united together, that the Sovereign Power, 
fary to all Governments is lodged. Wherefore 
by that upon any Pretence or Reaſon whatſoever it 
ot lawful to reſiſt the King or the Parliament, is, 
werly ſpeaking, to deliver up the Liberties of the 
mon to the Mercy of the one or the other. The 
.Churchmen, of which this Parliament was prin- 
ally compoſed, had then extraordinary Ideas of 
Royal Authority. And I know not whether they 
e yet entirely dropped them. But it is certain that 
reat many of them at laſt opened their Eyes, and 
the dangerous Conſequences ot their own Max- 
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1d Po er. But the Exgliſb Nation thought themſelves 1660. 
und by neither the one nor the other of theſe ex- 


exactly WW and that even this Parliament did not think fit 

o, tu dit them all as will afterwards be ſeen. 

le, of after theſe AZs were paſſed, the Parilament was 

\ bſurdlt ourned to the 10th of Fanuary. 

„ in a Eizabeth Stuart Daughter of James I, Electreſs Death of 
qually 18 tine, and Queen of Bohemia, dyed at London the oy wk 
Jo not Ma of February“. mia. 

f the rde Parliament being met the 1oth of January, 1661-2. 
which firſt Thing the Lords did was to hear the Report 3 
ny de Committee appointed to examine into the Con- —_ _— 


narchy, 

e Oath! She was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey in the fame Vault with 
1poWere ite Henry her Brother. She had ſeven Sons and five Daugh- 
an ab of whom the youngeſt ſurviving, the Princeſs Sophia, was de- 


el Heir to the Crown of Greaz-Brizain. 


Po 


ſpiracy by the 
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1661-2. ſpiracy ſuppoſed to have been in Agitation noy 
moſt a Year, and yet hitherto without any Eg 
The Earl of Clarendon, who made the Report { 
that two Perſons, namely, Wildman and Salmon wi 
particularly engaged in this Plot, and that a Lil 
one Hundred and forty Officers of the late Army 
been found upon the latter; that it was further 
covered, that the Conſpirators were to have hat 
Meeting at London the 10th of December laſt, andh 
formed a Deſign to make themſelves Matter 
Shrewsbury, Coventry, and Briſtol, by the End of 
mary : That at whatever Place they ſhould hay 
to be moſt powerful, they were to begin by hort 
Aſſaſſinations, and that one of them had repom 
that the fugitive Judges of the late King were ent 
tained in France, Holland, and Germany : That t 
held a ſtrict Correſpondence with the Exgliſb Con 
rators, and were encouraged by foreign Prince 
That they had bought a large Quantity of Ar 
and boaſted that if they could once ſet Foot in! 
land, they ſhould not want Means to carry on th 
Work. That this had been diſcovered by one of 
Accomplices, and confirmed by. ſuch ſecret Advi 
as never failed. That Numbers of Perſons had 
fembled at Huntington, and rode about that Town 
the Night, to the great Terrour of his Majeſty's g 
Subjects: That one might be aſtoniſhed that no ft 
oſals had yet been made to remedy the impend 
Miſchiefs : But that the King after having confer 
with the Duke of Albemarle, had ordered two Tro0 


of Horſe to Shrewsbury, and as many to Corea 


and that in their way theſe Troops had diſperſed 
great Company of Robbers, and taken T wet 
That a Report was ſpread, that the Appointing 
this Committee was only an Artifice of the Court! 
have a Pretence of governing by an Army; but i 
the Committee was very ſenſible of the Reality 
the Danger, and he hoped the two Houſes would! 
ſo too: That ſince their Enemies were all united i 
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vir Deſtruction, they ought likewiſe to be united 16 2. 
their own Preſervation. | 
When it is conſidered that after a ſtrict Inquiry in- A Rem 


now 
y Eft 


Ort fa 


mon with this Conſpiracy by a numerous Committee of both abies” 
a Lit buſes, the whole amounted only to a Liſt of one 
\rmy WWundred and forty Officers, found upon one Man 
rther Whihout any other Circumſtance relating to the Con- 


ve had 
and 1 


Yators not named, to the ſecret Advices that never 
led, to a Company of Men gathered about 77- 


laſtet on in the Night, no Man knew why; that not 
nd of We of theſe pretended Conſpirators, who might have 
d happen known by one or other Diſcoverer of the whole 
y hom 


. was either puniſhed or proſecuted for 


reports ſuppoſed Crime; that in ſhort the Noiſe of this 
ere e aaſpiracy was huſhed at once after the Uniformity Act 
That e paſſed: When theſe Things, I ſay, are conſider- 
V Con done cannot help thinking that it was only a pure 
Prince on, to give ſome Colour to this AZ. The Go- 
of Ar 


mment durſt not attack the Presbyterians directly 


ot in & account of their Religion. The Declaration from 


on H was too expreſs upon that Article. But they 
one of to be charged with the guilt of new Crimes, to 
t Ache a Pretence for depriving them of the Benefit of 
is had i Declaration. They were not even accuſed of 


Town 
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at no Pf 
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Attempt to diſturb the State, fince the King's. 
Roration; But the Non-Conformiſts in general were 
wſed in order to make the Presbyteriaus ſuffer, as 
ey were one and the ſame with Inde pendents, Ana- 
pits, Enthuſiaſts, becaule to all theſe Sed was gi- * 
n the common Name of Nonconſormiſts. 


| Coven The 1ſt of March the King ſent for the Commons to The Kin 
Iiſperſed bal, and reproached them, but in a civil and youre: 
1 wentitee! Manner, with having done nothing towards ar br 
>ointing WE ſettling of his Revenues. He artfully infinuated 

> Court Bit the late Troubles had principally been owing to 

; bur 08: Poverty of the Crown, hinting thereby that this 

Real d obliged his Father to ſtretch the Royal Preroga- 

Would! 


„He added, that there was ſtill in the Kingdom 
lepublican Party, which waited for a ſecond Revo- 
0n, that therefore the only way to render their 
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united i 
the 
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* 


8 ſum 
Defigns abortive, was to enable the Crown to i pre 
mow, its own Dignity, and protect the Subject. 4 1 
then continued his Speech thus. * p 

tation.“ 

GENTLEM EN, 

| The Kii 

I Hear you are very zealous for the Church, , do ha 
«c very ſollicitous, and even jealous, that therefW:.: it dn 
* not Expedition enough uſed in that Aﬀair, might! 
** thank you for it, ſince I preſume it proceeds fy pleaſed 
*© a good Root of Piety and Devotion: But Im ore clear 
„tell you, I have the worſt luck in the World ould not 
c after the Reproaches of being a Papiſt while 1 The Co: 
< abroad, I am ſuſpected of being a Presbyteria ¶ M fever 

„IJ am come home. I know you will not tu Quake; 
* unkindly, if I tell you I am as zealous for WW.” T 
Church of England, as any of you can be, ade by th 
enough acquainted with the Enemies of it en by t 
Sides; that I am as much in Love with the l xy entert 
of Common-Prayer as you can wiſh, and have s 12 . 
judice enough to thoſe who do not love it, w High- 
1 hope, will in Time be better informed, Mnmino 
change their Minds; and you may be confide At laſt, 
* do as much deſire to ſee an Uniformity ſettlec . Parliar 
<* any amongſt you, I pray truſt me in that Aich! ſha 
<< I promiſe you to haſten the Diſpatch of it vin a, 47 
convenient (peed ; you may rely upon me Admin: 
6 have 3 the Book o Common. Piu An 45 
< with thoſe Alterations and Additions, Which! anding Fe 
been preſented to me by the Convocation, An 2. 
„ Houſe of Peers, with my Approbation, tht WW, 5:1; . 
Act of Uniformity may relate to it . So - Ims-Hou: 

© POO an 47 
At enſuin 

. w Collects, as the Prayer 
Condition A 33 = gener Tharklovils and the Frajtlillery, 80 
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| 110 
the High Court of Parliament, and a new Office was Il 
Baptiſm of ſuch as were of riper Years, and two 2 4 
the zoth of Faruary, the other for the 29th of May, mY 
le& for the Parliament, the King was ſtiled, our molt relis 


. d | 
an Epithet that gave great Offence, and occaſioned muon, You, 
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jeQ, 


when we have done all we can, the well ſettling of 
that Affair will require great Prudence and Diſcre- 
tion, and the Abſence of all Paſſion and Precipi- 
tation.“ 


The King's Deſign in this laſt part of his Speech 
s to have the Execution of the Ad of Uniformity 
hen it ſhould be paſſed, left entirely to himſelf, that 
might have it in his Power to diſpenſe with whom 


wrch, ; 
at there 
Affair. 


eds fr pleaſed. This he afterwards diſcovered in Words 
zut Ine clear and preciſe, nevertheleſs the Parliament 
ay ould not grant his Deſire. 

ile ln 


terian nf 
not take 
; for 


red ſeveral Bills, and amongſt the reſt one againſt 
> Quakers, on account of their Refuſal to take the 
the. This proceeded not from a Belief that they 


e, and tre by this Refuſal freed from the Obligations im- 
f it ß ed by theſe Oaths ; but from an Opinion which 
= ey entertained that thoſe in general were unlawful, 


bis Ad and another for the repairing of the Streets 
d High-ways in and about London were paſſed by 
Immiſſion. 

At laſt, on the 19th of May the King coming to 
e Parliament, gave his Aſſent to divers Ads, of 


e it, Wi 
med, 
confide 
ſettled 


ne 4 wch I ſhall only take notice of the moſt important. 
10 „ An Ad for the Uniformity of Publick Prayers, and other 4x 
bag e Adminiſtration of the Sacraments. 


An AF for the better regulating and ordering the 
anding Forces of the Nation. 

An Ad for laying a perpetual and annual Tax of 
"Shilling on every Chimney-Hearth in each Houſe, 
ims-Houtes excepted. 

An AZ to impower his Majeſty to levy for the 
xt enſuing three Years, a Tax of Seventy Thou- 
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llety, Some new Holy-days were added alſo, as St. Barnabas; 
(the Converfion of St. eaul. and more Leſſons were taken 


Mt of the Apocrypha, particularly the Story of Bell and the 
agon. 


preſume it will be ſhortly diſpatched there: And 1661-2. 


The Commons being returned to their Houſe pre- 4d a. 


. 
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ofties againſt each other, which, when they ſhall here- 1663. 


the ſu er unite in a Freedom of Converſation, will be compoſed 
the Su ;-tter underſtood 3 wwe do declare» a Libert y to tender 
* ſciences, and that no Man ſhall be diſquieted or called 
- ir 


queſtion for Differences of Opinion in Matters of Re- 
won, which do not diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom; 
d that wwe ſhall be as ready to conſent to ſuch an Act 
Parliament, as upon mature Deliberation ſhall be of- 
red to us for the full granting that Indulgence. 

Let any Man compare this Clauſe with the AF of 
wformity, and he will eaſily ſee what care the Mi- 
iſters about the King, who were the real Authors or 
romoters of this Act, had of his Honour, and what 
gard he payed to his own Promiſe. Notwitſtand- 
g all this, ſome did then and do now conſider this 
as the great Support and Bulwark of the Church 
f England; and honour the Authors of it as of an 
eroick Action, deſerving the everlaſting Praiſes and 


arliam bf 
' remar 


yas obli 
h of En 
ayer lat 
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e Felt 
the Nan 
was lik 
ion, | 


to all X 

leſſings of the Church; whilſt others perhaps, no 
J = ſincerely attached to the Church of England, 
: Neck voked upon it as her Diſgrace and Scandal. 


My ſecond Remark is, that to this amounted the 
fromiſes made to the Presbyterians by the King's 
arty, upon the Aſſurance of which they had ſo 
bearfully laboured for his Reſtoration, and followed 


Deck 
urgy oft 
ounce 0 


m_ e Directions tranſmitted by his Friends. 
: „u third Remark is, that by an Artifice the moſt 
— roſs, Conſpiracies were invented which had no 


„ner af Reality; or ſuppoſing they had, could 
| of „ey be charged to the Presbyterians, who were not 
4 * 1, WW 2nfver for jo Crimes of other Seis. 


It will perhaps be thought that I am a Presbyterian, 


Forfait, by Sentiments in this Affair are ſwayed by Intereſt 
k .. d Paſſion. But I do proteſt that I have always had, 
v Necks nd do ſtill retain, a profound Reſpect and great Ve- 
as =; tation for the Church of England, with which I 


mmunicated during my Reſidence there, and ſhould 
& ready ſo to do if I was to return thither. But this I 
nes not oblige me to conſider all the Members of 
at Church as free from Failing, Paſſions and Pre- 
U 3 judices 
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judices; eſpecially on the preſent Occaſion, when, Commons 
an Hiſtorian, Truth requires of me to make api fully m1 
elearly ſo material a Point of Hiſtory, as this ung jorney-( 
Dealing with the Presbyterians. For at their Mt Vas f 
it was that the Uniformity AF was principd ſon imp! 
aimed, * out to . 
The Act which related to the Militia, intituled, e no 
AF for the better regulating and ordering the ſtand ted to t 
Forces of the Nation, contained amongſt others ſtarted 
following Clauſe, | the ſame 
Militia Foraſmuch as within all his Majeſty's Realms xd coulc 
At, Dominions, the ſole and ſupreme Power, Goverma ud hav: 
Command and Diſpoſition of the Militia, and of all Fi fully, ir 
by Sea and Land, and of all Forts and Places of Streml rliament 
is, and by the Laws of England ever was, the undi ya! Pow 
ed Right of his Majeſty, and his Royal Preda ¶ buppoſe 
Kings and Queens of England; and that both or er had 
of the Houſes of Parliament cannot or ought not to pri 45 
to the ſame ; nor can, nor lawfully may raiſe, or levy ali the Uſ 
War offenſive or defenſive againſt his Majeſty, his Hi Sg 
or lawfu! Succeſſors, &c. 7 wh 
An Oath Tt was ordained by this Act that all Lord-Lieut * 8 
«njomed. nants, Deputy-Lieutenants, Officers and Solde N 
ſhould take the following Oath: I do d 7 ＋ 
and believe, that it is not lawful upon any Prein 4 
whatſoever to take Arms againſt the King; and that! = 
abhor that traiterous Paſition, That Arms may be ta _{ ; 
by his Authority againſt his Perſon, or againſt ti by 
that are commiſſioned by him, in purſuance f x = 
military Commiſſions. a 120 
When in the latter Part of the Oath the Was unge 


commiſſioned by bim came to be debated in the Ho Wh 
wileges 
d procee 
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* Burnet obſerves, that the Favourers of Popery, among ut 
he reckons the King, thought a Toleration was the only Meng ir Jobn 
for ſetting it a going all over the Nation And nothing cos to ſhe 
make a Toleration for Popery paſs, but the having great ha ams ag ai 
of Men put out of the Church, and under ſevere Laws ' By the 
fhould force them to move for a Toleration, and make it eiu By the! 
ble to grant it them, p. 179. 
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Monarchy. The Parliament of 1661 not ſatizhy 
with reſtoring the King to his juſt Rights, inveſt 
him with an unlimited Power, and rendered him 
abſolute as any Monarch in the Univerſe. 

The annual Tax of Two Shilling upon ey 
Fire-Hearth, not only to this King for his Life, 
to his Succeflors for ever, ſhewed that this Parj 
ment was not ſwayed by a bare Motive of Zeal ; 
Affection for the reigning King, but ſeemed mo 
over to have an Intention of putting the King 


ok XXI 


Portugnt 
ne that | 
e Amba 
Portugal 
„ ſince 
Maſter 
o prevail 
ng he e 
re the Pr 
ed Thou! 


England in a Condition to ſupport themſelves with ea the C 
Parliaments, by ſo great a Power conferred on the E2ft-1: 
And indeed, this fingle Tax brought in the K opoſed t 
yearly Two Hundred and Fifty-fix Thouſand Pom Arrival 
This, together with Tonnage and Poundage Ex, it wa 
and other Duties upon Merchandize, raiſed the Ki Achat C 
Revenues to double of what his Predeceſſors had il is Pov 
Joyed ; ſuch were the Fears this Parliament had Portugs 
being wanting in their Zeal for Monarchy, wil of hav 
had, for ſo many Years, met with ſo unworty Tor an 
ment, Marriag! 
The Seſſion of Parliament being ended, creat 7 
Thoughts of the Court were wholly turned to e the 
Reception of the new Queen, who was expet:cch. ! 
every Day. She had left Lisbon the 23d of Ari, King 
reached not Poriſinouth before the 21ſt of May, wit that 
ther the King went to receive her. A Report viWiriicle of 
ſpread and encouraged, that the Marriage had v8Wre Dun. 
ſolemnized by Shelden Biſhop of London. But ſomi When | 
who believed themſelves better informed, ſaid that ¶ other at 
Queen refuſed to be married by any other thar all ſpend t 
tholick Prieſt 3 that the King conſented, and that veer. q , 
few Perſons were preſent at the Solemnity *. ed he: 
Marriage had been propoſed by D. Franciſco de Sik magn 
nd in E; 
fer 
* Burnet ſays, when Shelden came to perform the Cerema Ito * 
ſhe would not ſay the Words of Matrimony, nor bear the Sig 
of the Biſhop. The King ſaid the Words haſtily, and the iht 
pronounced them married Perſons. But the Duke of York 10 
Burnet, they were married by the Lord Aubigny, according 0 
Roman Ritual, the Duke being one of the Witneſſes. P. )“ Wich! 
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Portugueſe Ambaſſador, to General Monk, at the 
ne that he was labouring the King's Reſtoration. 
e Ambaſſador's View was to procure to the Crown 
portugal a powerful Aſſiſtance from that of Eng- 


on even, fince by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, the King 
Life, e Maſter had no farther Expectations from France. 
11s Pari oprevail with Monk, and, through him, with the 
Leal ire, he engaged that the King of Portugal ſhould 
ed more the Princeſs his Siſter a Portion of Three Hun- 
King ed Thouſand Pounds Sterling, the Town of Tangier 


s Witho 


on the Coaſt of Africk, and the Iſle of Bombay in 


on thee Egft- Indies. Monk, pleaſed with theſe Offers, 
the K opoſed this Marriage to the King immediately after 
d Pount Arrival, The King approved of it, and accord- 
ge Exc ly it was concluded in the Year 1661. Some pre- 
= that Chancellor Hyde oppoſed the Marriage with 
s had « 


| his Power, from an Information that the Princeſs 
Portugal, by ſome natural Infirmity, was incapa- 
E of having any Children; but that the King took 
Is for an Artifice of the Court of Spain to prevent 
Marriage, which could not but prove prejudicial to 
great Deſigns upon Portugal. Others again have 
ade the Chancellor the chief Contriver of this 


1t had 
1y, Whit 
rty Tre 


ded, (l 
ed tot 


exper. Before the Conſummation of the Marriage, 
Ari, "ih: King in a Treaty with Portugal had engaged to 
1ay, et that Kingdom againſt Spain, and in the 19th 
bort Micle of the Treaty, obliged himſelf never to re- 


had beer Dunkirk to that Crown. 


But 1008 When this Marriage was compleated, the Queen- 
id that other arrived in England, with deſign, as it ſeemed, 
char a ſpend there the Remainder of her Days. The King 
_ liened Somer/et-Houſe for her Reſidence, and fur- 
2 1 ed her with Money ſufficient to keep a ſplendid 


kd magnificent Court. But ſhe did not, it ſeems, 
nd in England, all the Satisfaction ſhe expected, for 


fer a Reſidence of Three Years, ſhe returned back 
Ito France, 
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Wich the Earl of St. Alban, and others. 
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Sandwich, which was to demoliſh the Place, and 
I up the Harbour, to render it entirely uſeleſs. 

The King of France anſwered, That he doubted 
ach the Offer of the Spaniards, who had not yet 
1 able to pay the Portion of the Queen his Wife, 
ugh upon the Payment of that depended the Va- 


"ot, it Ney of her Renunciation: That it would be more 
r to di entagious for the King of England to make a 
v0 Te . Gift of the Place to the Spaniards, than to draw 
were 


venty Millions from the Dutch, a Sum which they 
ud not aſſuredly pay. And as to delivering it in- 
the Hands of the Parliament, the King knew bet- 
x than himſelf the Danger of enlarging their 


lis extr: 
nt oft 
the Flee 


with th mer, 

ce, wich In mort, Charles ſunk to a Demand of Seven 
NegorMilions of Livres, and the Count d Eftrades offered 
nd end Two, then Two and a Half, and at laſt he roſe 
mand vi Three. But the King his Maſter had given him 
” Efr0 rover to make an Offer of Four Millions, at the 
— time that Charles conſented to part with the 
dus Diff 


& for Five. The King of France was obliged to 
me up to his Price, when he knew that Five Mil- 
Ins was the laſt Offer which would be made him, 
dd that he was in danger to miſs his Market, if he 


Sum o 
on. Ea 
n his 0 


one to od out any longer. Another Difficulty ſtill aroſe 
ch oth relation to the Time of Payment. The King of 
des by end was for having all the Money at once upon 
poſed e Delivery of the Place, and the King of France 


t was, . 
ered hig; 
he ſeco 
him 1 


r paying it at ſeveral times. At laſt it was ſettled 


lion of the Place, and the other half in two Years 
[two ſeveral Payments. 


he Hand Dr. Burnet in the Hiſtory of his own Times, ſays, 
Charge fat Charles laviſhly ſpent the Money, which he re- 
Inution itived for the Sale of Dunkirk, in Preſents to his 
e four Witrefſes, Others have aſſured us, that with one 
F ud ut he diſcharged his Siſter the Dutcheſs of Orleans's 
JW Fra 


wry, and with the other aſſiſted the Crown of 


di the E tugal, 


The 


at he ſhould pay one half down, upon taking Poſ- 
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The Motives alledged by the Chancellor to 

Count d' Eftrades, to let him ſee the Neceſſity 
King was under to ſell Dunkirk, were, that, his 
fers being empty, he had no other way left to 
himſelf in a Condition to aſſiſt Portugal. By 
England this Reaſon was not to be urged, becauſe 
the World knew what vaſt Sums the King had 
ceived from the Parliament. To cover therefore 
Diſhonour of this Sale, it was pretendeds that t 
Garriſon and Repairs of the Fortifications coſt t 


King immenſe Sums to no purpoſe ; that . WF But tl 
was ſo tempeſtuous, and the Grounds ſo rowling upon WW T 
Storm, that there would never remain a certain Steer, wed to gi 
to that Port *. On this Occaſion ſeveral Pan indirect! 
were writ, ſome to lay before the Publick the u. occaſic 
done to the Nation in the Sale of Dunkirk, and ot rade, 
to palliate it, or to ſhew the Neceſſity of it: but Ne words 
greateſt Diſpute aroſe from theſe two Quelti ut what i. 
whether the Propoſal came from France or ENπ Fox +: 
And whether the Earl of Clarendon, as he was til ecret. 
generally accuſed, was the Author and Promoter ine made i 
this Sale, or, as ſome then pretended, and as m ondon, 7 
{till do, proteſted he would have no Hand in it? If we for 4 S 
that Mr. Echard in his Hiſtory of England, and . ie K. 
Burnet in that of his own Times, entirely clear mer. 20, 
Chancellor from all Blame in this Affair. It is re. e ea 
theleſs a Fact as certain as one of this Nature cn I © is by 
that the Earl of Clarendon made the firſt Propoſiſi et in C. 
the Sale, negotiated and brought it to a Concluig,””** 3 bu 
To prove the Truth of this, I need only quote lof onths aft 
Extras from the Letters of the Count 4 EI Fance it 
who had the Care of this Negotiation, and c. Extrac 
quently knew more of this Matter than any ot «| ou 
| - Sand, C 
| ke a Tor 
* Theſe were the Words of the Earl of Sandwich accort uricate t 
to Echard. Burnet ſays Count Schomberg, who was lately d lor. T. 
into England, adviſed, in Oppoſition to all this, that the Mhlaſter 
ſhould keep it, for, confidering the naval Power of England 6-3 
could not be taken. But he was ſingular in his Opinion * na Lett 


rendon {aid he knew nothing of thoſe Matters, but appeals 
Monks Judgement, who was for ſelling it. p. 173- 
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on. It muſt however be ſaid in Excuſe of Mr, 1662. 
herd and Dr. Burnet, that when they writ this 
+ of their Hiſtories, the Count dEftrades's Let- 
which give an account of the Dunkirk Negotia- 

n, were not yet publiſhed, and that thoſe Hiſto- 

ins knew no more of this Affair, than what they 
1 received from the Earl of Clarendon's Friends. 
The Count 4 Eſtrades, being Ambaſſador at Lon- c 
in the Year 1662, had ſecretly agreed with the | 
ng, that the French King ſhould ſupply him with a 
tain Sum of Money to enable him to aſſiſt Portu- 
But this was to be kept very ſecret becauſe of the | 
veman Treaty, by which Lewis had ſolemnly en- | 
wed to give no Aſſiſtance to Portugal either directly | 
indirectly. This Secret nevertheleſs took Air, 
d occaſioned a Letter from Lewis to the Count | 
Etrades, dated the 4th of March, in which are | 
eſe words: You may tell the King of England 
ut what is known here of the Money of Havre, came 
m Fox himſelf, who has not been very careful to keep 
x Secret. This was partly the Cauſe of all the ſenſeleſs 
erſe made in Paris, which doubtleſs muſt have reached 
mndon, that I am treating for Dunkirk with the ſaid 
Wu for a Sum of Money, in order to exchange that Place 
ub the King of Spain for Cambray, or Aire, and Si. 
mer. You know better than any Perſon whether I had 
er the leaſt thought of it. 
It is by no Means unlikely that this Inſinuation 
got in Charles the Thought of ſelling Dunkirk to 
ance ; but the Sale was not ſpoke of till ſome 
Wonths after. The Count 4” Eſtrades being returned in- 
Vance in April this Year, was appointed Ambaſſa- 
r Extraordinary to Holland, But as he was on the 
ay thither, he received a Letter from the King of 
wand, dated the 17th of July, to deſire him to 
ke 2 Tour to London, where he wanted to com- 
uicate to him an Affair propoſed by the Chan- 
lor. The Count d Eſtrades, by Leave from his 
alter, went to London, and there received from 
na Letter, in which he told him, ----- 704 may 944% 
wil 
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The Hiftory of ENGLAND, 


with what impatience I expect the Arrival 


Diſpatch, which is to inform me of the Subject on whic 


the King of Great Britain deſired to ſpeak with you, , 


which diverted you from your Journey into Holland | 


make a Tour to London, e. | 

As all the other Letters, till the Month of O. 
ſhow that this ſingle Negotiation took up the Coy 
d' Eſtrades's whole Time during his Stay at Ly 
there is no room to doubt that the firſt Propoſiti 
for the Sale of Dunkirk, came from the Emi 
Court. The Hand which the Earl of Clarendon h; 
in this Affair appears clearly, from a Letter of f 
17th of Auguſt, writ by the Count d' Eftrades tot 
King his Maſter, wherein he gives him an account 
a Conference which he had with the Earl of Clan 
don. Theſe are his Words: 

The Chancellor added, that the Thought of this Tr: 
came from him: He made no Scruple to declare that ! 
Neceſſity of the Engliſh Affairs put it into his Hu 
That the King, the Duke of York, and himſelf, u- 


ſingle in this Opinion, and that Monk, the Lord Tr: 
ſurer, and the Earl of Sandwich were ſtill to be m 


naged, whom he could not hope to gain by any other (4 


ſideration, than that of the great Sums which would 1 


crue to the Ring: That having already made the Pri 


ſal to them, founded on the urgent Occaſions of the Sia 


they had offered an Expedient to preſerve the Place 

the King, and make him a Reparation for this | 
Pence.] ought not to omit letting your Majeſty kn 
that the Chancellor hinted to me that the King had Þ 
cautions to obſerve with the Queen his Mother on il 


Affair: That for this Purpoſe the King told the Auf 
#hat his ſending for me into England, was to pray 


Application to your Majeſty for a Sum of Money it 
lent him in his preſſing Neceſſities, and that be had 
dered the Chancellor to confer with me upon that $ 
jet. The Chancellor added, that the King and be u 
agreed; that the King ſhould Complain much of m) 
8 with regard to this Loan, and that 


bancellor particularly ſhould tell the Queen, by 2 
* 
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ret, that I was a ſtrange Man, and that he was very 
ch miſtaken, if by what I had ſaid to him I did not 
end to demand of him for Security of this Loan ſome 
wutionary Town, as England had formerly done by 
ance and Holland in a parallel Caſe: But that be 
ur pretended not to underſtand me, as it was a De- 
> Cound 1% which he could never adviſe his Maſter to 
Ln : bis Conſent.” All this Diſguiſe is made uſe of to pre- 
ofition@re the Queen for a Belief that ſhe knew ſomething of 
Ei Treaty, if it ſhould come to à Concluſion ; and that 


Jon WafWceſity was the Motive to it. I am likewiſe to com- 


r of M of the Chancellor, as of a Man who is blindly zealous 
s to ii procure Advantages for the King his Maſter, but has 
:ount Bll regard for thoſe of your Majeſty. This whole Proce- 
| re confirms me in the Opinion that they have a Mind 
16 Treaty, to which nothing ſtands in the way but the 
s TreaWrice, and here they are unreaſonable. 
that in another Letter of the 2 1ſt of Auguſt, the Count 
Hen Eftrades writ to the King that the Chancellor had 
f, vl him -That when it ſhould be known for how 
dA Sum this J. reaty was made, the King could not 
be vid Reproach; and that at the leaſt, himſelf and the 
ber CufMtancellor would be liable to a public Cenſure, which 
wht put his Life in danger. That therefore it was his 
e Pio to make a Preſent of the Town ta your Maje- 
the Sta j, and leave the Reward to your own Generoſity : 
Plait Wu that as he was not Maſter, and was highly con. 
this Hd to take Care of himſelf in an Mair ſo nice and 
ty ae, be cas obliged to conceal his own Sentiments, 
d make a ſhew of adhering to thoſe of others, that he 
er on Mb not be taken for the principal Author of the Trea- 
be Qu ——. He farther enlarged upon the Importance of 
Pra Place, and the Advantages which your Majeſty 
ney eb draw from it, if your Majeſty ſhould ever deſign 
make an Invaſion upon Flanders, Sc. 
Theſe Letters demonſtrate that the Earl of Claren- 
d be vn, Son of the Chancellor, was bur 1ll-informed, 
of my When he told Dr. Burnet that the Earl his Father 
that ould never meddle with the Affair of Dunkirk. It 
by 0) Fay be ſaid, however, in the Chancellor's Juſtifica- 
" 3 tions 
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166z, tion, that it is by no Means impoſſible but that 
Thought of ſelling Dunkirk might ariſe origin 
from the King; that perhaps the Chancellor uf 


his Endeavours' to diſſuade him from this Projet 
but that being unable to ſucceed, he had a Mind 


give the King a Proof of his Obedience, by tak 
this Negotiation upon himſelf, in order to managt 
to the King's Advantage. For Dr. Burnet, in | 
Character which he has left of this Miniſter, hast 
Remark, that though a Reſolution had been tal 
contrary to his Sentiment, he nevertheleſs labour 
the Execution of it with the ſame Zeal, as if it h 
come from himſelf. But this is only a bare Poſſi 
ty, to which every Body may pay what Regard 
pleaſes. 

Three Re- While this Negotiation was managing by the Ki 

gicides and his firſt Miniſter, three of the late King's Judy 

executed. who had found Means to eſcape out of the Kin 
dom, were taken, and publickly executed at 
bourn, They had, after ſeveral Journeys m 
thro* Low and High Germany, ſettled for ſome time 
Hanow under borrowed Names, and returned in t 
Spring to Delft in Holland, having appointed tht 
Wives to meet them there, in order to learn t 
State of Affairs in England, and what Hopes we 
left for them; but Sir Ceorge Downing, the Kiny 
Reſident at the Hague, and formerly of their 0 
Party, having by their intercepted Letters diſcor 
ed the A ſſignation, obtained the Conſent of the 9! 
for the apprehending them. They were accordin 


taken at Delft, put on Board an Engliſh Ship, 4 
ſo brought to their Execution. The Names of ti 


three Regicides were Corbet, Okey and Berkſtead. 
This Execution was followed with the Trials! 
Condemnation of Sir Henry Vane and General L 
bert, who had been expreſsly excepted out of the. 
of Pardon, though they were not amongſt the Ki 
Judges, becauſe they were looked upon as the d 
Authors of the Troubles. Yane had been com 
ted to Priſon, ſhortly after the King's Arrival, 0 


Proceed - 
ings 4- 
gainſt 
Vane an 


Lambert. 
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* He is ſaid 
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hat N bare Suſpicion of his framing ſome Plot againſt the 1992, 
IginalMGovernment. But notwithſtanding his being ex- | 
or ulMcepted out of the Act of Indemnity, he had, by his | 
rohe credit, prevailed to have a Petition offered to the | 
Mind King for the ſaving his Life, by that very Parlia- | 


tak) 
anage 
In t 


ment which had excepted him from Mercy, and the 
Petition was granted by the King. He was there- 
fore kept in Priſon without being brought to Tryal, 


ä—— 


has Me the Time of which T am ſpeaking. Bur this Sc- | 
n takMcond Parliament being compoſed of Men of another | 


aboure 
It he 
?offihi 
gard 


Samp than the firſt, the Houſe of Commons, in a Pe- 

tion to the King, prayed that he, as well as Lam- 

r, might be brought to Tryal. It was to no Pur- 

joſe for him to alledge in his Defence the Petition 

the firſt Parliament, and many other Reaſons ; 

ewas, notwithſtanding all this, ſentenced to die as 
Traytor. Lambert was likewiſe tried and con- 
kmned ; but a Pardon came for him at the very Lambert 
ſtant that Sentence of Death was Fra my upon Paremed. 
im, He was confined in the Iſle of Guern/ey, where 

e lived a Priſoner Thirty-ſix Years *. Sir Henry Vane exe- 
ne met not with the like Favour from the King. «red. 
This, it is pretended, was owing to the Inſolence of n 


the K 
Judg 
e Kin 
1 at 
S Mi 
e time 
dint 
ed thi 


earn is Behaviour at his Tryal. But a great many be- 

pes veleved that he fell a Sacrifice to the Manes of the 
e Kerl of Stafford, in whoſe Death he had a conſide- | 
heir ble Share. His Indiſcretion and Inſolence, as well | 
diſco This Tryal as his Execution, have been greatly ag- | 
the Mnvated. But it is eaſy to ſee that this was only | 
cordui d ſave the King's Honour, who, having poſitively 

up, ﬀromiſed a Pardon to all Perſons that were not in | 
; of He Number of the King's Judges, could not by a- | 
ad. Means avoid granting a Pardon to V2, without | 
"rials Plating his Promiſe, and eſpecially after ſparing | 
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k Life at the Requeſt of the late Parliament. Ic | 
8 lo much feared that he would inſiſt upon this | 
dnt in his Speech upon the Scatfold, that a great | 
umber of Drummers were placed there, who, as 
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ſoon as he begun to ſpeak, upon a Sign giver 
ſtruck up with their Drums. All the Favour þy 


Book X 
of Engla 


could obtain from the King was to have his He 3 
ſtruck off. Great Care was taken after his Dex  P , 
to publiſh the King's Inclination to have pardone * on 
him, if he had not been provoked by freſh Ing . 
lence. But this is a Thing very hard to be proved urs þ 
St. Bartholomew's Day being come, on which * 8 
AF of Uniformity was to begin to be put in Execy pf 755 
on, Two Thouſand Presbyterian Miniſters choſe n 1 n 6 
ther to quit their Livings, than ſubmit to the C 74 «25x 
ditions of this Act. It was expected that a Diviſi 4g" 
would have happened amongſt them, and that per 
great Number would have choſe rather to confor ** Po 
to the Church of England, than ſee themſelves x "1 F. 
duced to Beggary. It was not therefore without e E 17 11 
treme Surprize, that they were all ſeen to ſtz een 
out, not ſo much as one ſuffering himſelf to! oe e 
tempted “t. As this is a conſiderable Event int 2 (ney 


Reign, it will not be foreign to the Purpoſe to | reconcile 


and enquire into the Cauſes of this Rigour againſt tl E — 
Presbyterians : I ſay the Presbyterians, becauſe t he 2 
other Sects were, by no Means, ſo dreaded by t U Eno] _ 
Church of England, he —_ 


1. It cannot be denied that the High- Church- 
who prevailed in the Parliament, acted in a Spi 
of Revenge. But this Revenge ſhould not appt 


which in a! 


very ſtrange conſidering the Perſecution, and at! 15 4 
the entire Deſtruction brought upon the Ei g the Ro 
Church by the Presbyterians, if nothing had ve». -. 
ny : led it. 
promiſed to theſe latter, and the Publick Faith .I as * 
violated in the breach of that Promiſe. The Chu : 
Ms, and if 
ley endeay 
| , Wir 
* The Pre:byterians remembred what a St. Bartholomew's u narroy 
been held at Paris Ninety Years before, which was the Dzy 0! i” and C 
Maſſacre, and did not flick to compare the one to the o!iile the C 
Burn. p. 185. —- ng's Reli 
*: Burnet inſinuates, that their Leaders took great Pains ow fr of her C 
them all ſtick together, infuting it into them, that if great! nd exe 4 
bers ſtood out, hat would thow their Strength, and produce N en 
Laws in their Favour So it was thought that many Well OL, XI 


in the Crowd to keep their Friends Company. p- 192. 


— 
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Swen ef England was the National Church, which had flou- 
"ur med from the Reformation to the Time of the 
He war between Charles T, and the Parliament, when 
Dea te Presbyterians entirely ſubverted it. It was there- 
rdone ſore but reaſonable to reſtore it to its former Condi- 
aon. But it was Unjuſt not to ſtand to the Pro- 
oeh nie made to the Presbyterians, eſpecially as they had 


ich greatly contributed to the King's Reſtoration, and 
Kecueichal to that of the very Church which perſecuted 
_ them after having been Re-eſtabliſhed by their Aſ- 
| 0 


ſtance. 

2, But Revenge was not the ſole Cauſe of the pre- 
ent Rigour exerciſed againſt the Presbyterians. The 
tefire of Self-Preſervation had no leſs a Share in it. 
Paſt Experience had taught the Church of England, 
hat if the Presbyterians ſhould ever again find an 
Opportunity ſo favourable as that which they once 
ad, they would not let it flip. They were always 


Diviſio 

that 
*onfort 
Ives t 
Out e 
0 ſta 
f to! 


0 1 reconcileable Enemies, though in the preſent State 
f a Affairs, they were no longer able to do Miſchief, 
3 N hut were obliged to ſue for Mercy. It is therefore 
a 


ut of doubt that it was the Intereſt of the Church 
if England to uſe all poſſible Precautions to prevent 
de increaſe of a Party already too powerful, and 


d by t 


oy much in all appearance would never ceaſe contend- 
a "Wes for the Maſtery. 
* 3. We have already ſeen what were the Notions of 


iis Parliament, and the High-Church Party, touch- 
g the Royal Prerogative, and to what Height they 
uried it, It was no Secret that the Presbyterians as 
ll as the other Secis, purſued quite contrary Max- 
ns, and if they were not entirely Republicans, at leaſt 
ey endeavoured to reduce the Royal Power within 
iy narrow Bounds, as appeared from the Reſolu— 
ons and Conduct of the Parliament of 1640. But 
mule the Church of England had no Suſpicion of the 
ng's Religion, but believed him a zealous Mem- 
er of her Communion, it was her Intereſt to ſupport 
nd extend his Prerogative, and conſequently to diſ- 
You. XIII. X 2 able 
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ims. neglect 1 
4. The Church of England's Intereſt required that their! 
ſhe ſhould improve ſo favourable an Opportunity they wel 
which might return no more. It was ſeen how oree- bring T. 
dy the King was of Money to throw it away wichen the o 
the greateſt Profuſion, and that he could not be Prespyler 
without the Aſſiſtance of his Parliament, and ten, by 
Church had the good Fortune to have a Parliament effectual 
conſiſting of her moſt zealous Members, and diſpoſe ves. 
to ſacrifice to the King a little of the Nation's Me greatneſs 
ney, provided the King would in his Turn make the would de 
a Sacrifice of the Presbyterians. Though he was hy Ruin of 
no means ſuſpected to be a Papiſt, Men could n new 
believe that he would, from a pure Principle of Hide, t 
nour and Honeſty, fall out with a Parliament ſo rune, 
vourable to him for the ſake of the Presbyteriu t to be 
whom he neither did, nor indeed had any Cauſe t provoked 
love. There was nothing therefore but what mig withſtand 
be expected from his Complaiſance, provided C ct them 
was taken to ſupply his Neceſſities. Such a Co ad unite 
juncture was not to be neglected. put it out 
5. But there was another ſtill more power rtam 
Cauſe of the Parliament's Severity againſt the Pr: dom any 
byterians, This was the Intereſt of the Papiſti, v be King's 
had all along a great Influence during this Reighlt®” *7ong 
Some of theſe made an open profeſſion of their Mete favo 
ligion, and yet were looked upon with no ill En to th 
by the Court. Others, after the King's Examp Ido not { 
B to be good Proteſtants, and zealous Men af Claren 


rs of the Church of England, in order to be mo muſt be d 
capable of ſerving their Party. The firſt uſed ; uted not 
their Endeavours to incite the Parliament to a ro ve, 


Treatment of the Presbyterians, in order to deſtroy by ſecret I 
Party which had ſo openly declared againlt | * feigne 
Royal Power. The others, who lay hid under! rewyteria 
Cover of a falſe Zeal for the Proteſtant Relig! ad the ot 
laboured with the ſame Earneſtneſs to ſpirit up ary to 
Leading-Members of the Church of England, * em to h 
thoſe particularly whom they knew to be moſt va ien mi 
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May nd hot againſt Men, who, they ſuggeſted, would 

negle&t no ravourable Opportunity of ruining them, 
d cat their Practices had ſufficiently declared. But while 
they were thus zealouſly at work on one Hand to 
bring Things to Extremities, they were labouring 
on the other, by their Emiſſaries, to incourage the 
Preßbylerians, and to exhort them to the cloſeſt U- 
non, by inſinuating to them that this was the moſt 
etfectual Means to defeat the Meaſures of their E- 
zemies. They under-hand repreſented to them the 
greatneſs of their Number, which in all likelihood 
would deter the Parliament from attempting the 


tunity, 
V gree- 
y with 
not bg 
nd the 
l1ament 
{poſe 
1's Me 


"Y uin of ſo many Men at once, for fear of bringing 
ud en new Troubles. Whereas, if their Party ſhould 
of Ha ride, they would be inſenſibly and irrecoverably 


ned. In ſhort, to induce them the more eaſily 
ot to be diſheartned, they were told that the King 
provoked with the ill Treatment they received, not- 
vthſtanding his Promiſe made to them, would pro- 
ect them openly if they could reſolve to ſtand firm 
ad united amongſt themſelves ; but a Diviſion would 
put it out of his Power to do them any Service. It 
certain that the Court was in this Diſpoſition, not 
rom any Pity for the Presbyterians, or regard to 
de King's Honour, but from Hopes that the Uni- 


nt ſo f 
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Zaule t 
t mig 
ed Cl 
4 Co 


owerft 
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ny n amongſt the Non-Conformiſts would procure them 
heir voore favourable Conditions, which the Papiſts might 
ill Een to their Advantage. But when I ſay the Court, 
Kampf do not yromns to include in this Term, the Earl 
is Men”! Clarendon, though Prime Miniſter. This Juſtice 
be mollnult be done him, to ſay that he not only contri- 


buted nothing to the Deſigns of the King and the 


ſed { 
= Papiſts; but that he was the Man that broke them, 


rou 
geſtrof by lecret Intrigues, well knowing what lay hid under 
zinſt Mais feigned Moderation of the King towards the 
under HMPebyterians. However the King, the Duke of York, 
Relig ad the other Leaders of the Papiſts, believed it ne- 


lary to puſh the Presbyterians, and then encourage 
em to hold together, that the Danger from their 


Union might prevail with the Parliament to grant 
4 3 to 
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to all the Non-Conſormiſts in general, a Toleratiqy 
which ſhould extend to the Papiſls. This is not à 
bare Conjecture, Every Step taken by the King af. 
rerwards is a clear Evidence that this was the Scheme 
he had formed. 


Book X. 


ould eve 
ucceeding 
hat to Bl 
onſpirac! 


I have already ſpoke of the 45 made to prevent Sag 
diſaffected Perſons from being admitted into the * 2 
Offices of Corporations, For the better Execution king req 
of this AF the Parliament had appointed Commiſſis- EY. g: 
ners, who were employed all this Year in viſit ( leaſt if 


Corporations, and inſpecting the Conduct of the 
Members. A very extenſive Power had been given 
to theſe Commiſſioners, and they were inveſted wi; 


ade no g 
To finiſ 


an abſolute Authority to turn out of all Offices, | * 
the reſpective Corporations, all Members who were ny Lawſon 
ever ſo little ſuſpected. For the Deſign of this ed che 
was to diveſt of all Credit, every Man that was nog, King v 
entirely devoted to the King and the Church ofW@.;.,..7? tl 
England, This Power was exerciſed with all ima 1... hi 
nable Rigour : So that the Corporations had not ond ing decla 
Member left in their reſpective Offices, who was nt oreat 


of the ſame Principles with the Houſe of Common 


2 - a The Ki 
Moreover, the Walls of Gloncefter, Coventry, North 


ampton, Leiceſter and Tanten were, by Order 
theſe Commiſſioners razed to the Ground, becauk 8 
thoſe Towns had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the! i this 4 
Fidelity and Zeal for the Parliament. 0 give 
About the End of the Year a Conſpiracy was d I the Ki 
covered, carricd on by the Fifth Monarchy-Men, aer that h 
upon the Informations of ſome of the Accomplicefl ve them 
{ix were executed, Nevertheleſs many believed tha wformed 
this was only an Artifice to excuſe the Rigour prachiy... only 
tiſed againſt the Noa-Conformiſts, The Ground of thi ppes of | 
Suſpicion was, that in a Plot formed to ſeize 11 till cc 
King, the Duke of 27%, and General Monk, to mu 1 
der them, and then ſeize the Tower and Caſtle off King a 
Windſor, only ſix Conſpirators were diſcovered, nam. py. = 
ly, a Scrjeant of Fast, a Diſtiller, a Checſmongef MPrtition w 
Gunner, a Compats-Maker, and a Felt-maker. Fe ng had 
could periwade themſcives that ſuch ſort of eg. Was unc 


coul 


All. 
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Falun Moud ever flatter themſelves with the Thoughts of 1% 3: 
not a ucceeding in ſo improbable a Deſign. It is true, 
ng al. it to give ſome Appearance of probability to this 
chem onſpiracy, it was ſaid, that the old Army Colonels 

we to aſſemble their disbanded Forces, and that 
event dow, then in Switzerland, was to put himſelf at the 
0 theW1-1d of this Army. But though ſuch an Under- $;; con. 
uo king required Perſons of ſome Diſtinction, yet on- ſpirators 
ifo-, theſe ſix who were executed, could be diſcovered. e. 
„ It leaſt if the Conſpiracy was real, the Plotters had 


ade no great Progreſs in it. 

To finiſh the Tranſactions of this Year, I ſhall on- 
r add, that after the Earl of Sandwich had left Lis- 
m, to conduct the Queen into England, Vice-Admi- 
1 Lawſon, ſailed with a Squadron to Algier, and 
reed the Algerines to a Peace with England. As 
e King was in Poſſeſſion of Tangier, they doubtleſs 
glieved that it would be of no Advantage to them 
h have him for their Enemy. Shortly after, the 
ing declared Tangier a free Port, and inveſted it 
ith great Privileges. 

The King had already diſcovered how agreeable 
t would be to him to have the Execution of the U- 
formity Ad left to his Management. But the Par- 
ament had returned no Anſwer to his Deſire, Be- 
e this AF the Presbyterians had behaved in a man- 
xr to give no juſt Cauſe of Complaint againſt them, 
d the King had given them a poſitive Promiſe, ei- 
tr that he would never conſent to the 44, or pro- 
re them ſome Clauſe of Exemption in it. But he 
formed neither of theſe Promiſes, his Aim having 
kn only to keep them united, by giving them 
opes of his Protection. After the 2:7 was paſſed 
e ſtill continued to feed their Expectations, and 
om hence it was that they preſented a Petition to 
e King and Council, to deſire a Diſpenſation from 
de Penalties annexed to the 47 of Uniformity, This 
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g . tion would doubtleſs have been rejected, if the 
17 Mes had not ſignified to the Council the Obligation 
coul dss under to grant their Requeſt, Some Time at- 


Peace 
with Al- 
gier. 
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look X. 
1653. ter he publiſhed a Declaration, dated the 26th un into 
December, but which came not out till the beginningMu7e/-r, 
of January 1662-3. In this Declaration, after an Ae Parlia 
ſurance of his hearty adherence to the Act of UnifyWMhancello 
mity, he ſaid nevertheleſs, that for the ſake of other s / 
he was willing to diſpence with their Obedience er wiſe 
ſome Articles in it. After this Declaration was pub The Kii 
liſhed, Mr. Calamy a Presbyterian Miniſter being i was 
the Church of which he had the Cure before the Mellor. 1 
was put in Execution, and fecing that the MiniſteWrawn up 
who was to preach, did not come, aſcended the Pu ere the 
pit and preached, for which he was committed eQ@«tbolick } 
Newgate by the Lord-Mayor of London. But in Wcligion. 
few Days he was diſcharged by the King's exprelpdged tha 
Order, 0 be conf 
The King, as we have ſeen, meant to procure ſo World 
Advantages to the Presbyterians with a view to do ig in hi 
TheEarl of like for the Papiſts. This was his Scheme, and as WF", had 
2 was directly contrary to the Principles of the EH the Ca 
ob bo by of Clarendon, mortal Enemy of the Presbyterians, anttained h 
Credit. no Friend of the Papiſts, it is not at all ſurpriſng&minutio! 
that it was formed without the Privity of this Ming The Par 
ſter, whoſe Credit, for this very Reaſon, began ft ng made 
TheEarlof that Time to decline. Nay, the King had plainly Menfined hi 
Arlington nough ſhown that he had no longer the ſame AﬀcaWration | 
made Se- : By 3 17 
eretary of on for him, by obliging Secretary Nicho/as, wo Fords wer 
State. out with Age, who was intimate Friend to the Chat 
cellor, to reſign his Poſt to Sir Henry Bennet, af HHO 
wards Earl of Arlington, and the Chancellor's pro: fel 
ſed Enemy. This was ſufficient to ſhew that his C * claration 
dit with the King was not the ſame as formerly. may ſee 
the other Hand, notwithſtanding the King's AtﬀecaF* of ſome, 
tion of a great Zeal for the Proteſtaut- Religion, ¶ you ſha 
Choice of Bennet to be Secretary of State, diſcorei doubt r 
ſufficiently his Inclinations for the Roman-Catboie therein, 
Bennet being ſtrongly ſuſpected of being a Pai? Verity fi 
his Heart, and known openly for their Protedq /cever it! 
It is ſaid, that he and the Earl of Bristol had induc nary Pur 
the King to change his Religion as he was upon , Popiſh T 
Road to Fontarabia, and that the former durſt not WF 1 ſhall n 


1 
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26th dun into England till after the Death of the Lord 1663. 
ginnig peer, who had threatened him to diſcover it to 

r an Ae Parliament. Be that as it will, as Bennet was the 
UniferWhancellor's Enemy, this laſt could not look upon 

* other nes Advancement into the Poſt of his old Friend, 

ence tMtherwiſe than as the Beginning of his own Diſgrace. 

ras pub The King's Declaration in Favour of the Presbyte- The King. 
ing in was a further Indication of the Fall of the Chan- Deſign in 
the 4M:!lor. This Declaration had been reſolved on, and / 6 Preſs 
Miniſterawn up without his Knowledge in Somerſet-Houſe, — 
the PulMehere the Queen-Mother reſided, and probably by a ; 


atbolick Junto, or by the ſecret Favourers of that 
eligion, Thoſe who knew his Principles eaſily 
aged that he had no Hand in it. They had Reaſon 
p be confirmed in this Opinion afterwards, when all 
World was ſenſible beyond all doubr, that the 
Ing in his pretended Compaſſion for the Presbyteri- 
u, had only an Intention to procure a Toleration 
or the Catholicks, The Chancellor notwithſtanding 
fined his Poſt for ſome Years, though with great 


1tted t 
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ans, 4 
rpriſn minution of his Credit and Authority. 

is Min The Parliament meeting the 18th of February, the 
an fro ing made a Speech to both Houſes, in which he 


onfined himſelf to one ſingle Point, namely, his De- 
aration concerning the AZ of Uniformity, His 
Words were theſe. 


1 oy cure the Diſtempers, and compoſe the dift- 
| ferent Minds among us, I ſer forth my De- 


lainly | 
Aﬀed 
„ Wo 
je Chat 


f. aft 


8s Prote 

i CF {/2ration of the 26th of December, in which you 
ly, may ſee I am willing to ſer Bounds to the Hopes 
Affe of ſome, and the Fears of others; of which when 
ion, i you ſhall have examined well the Grounds, I 
ſcover(F* doubt not but I ſhall have your Concurrence 
abolich therein, The Truth is, I am an Enemy to all Se- 
Patil WF verity for Religion and Conſcience, how miſtaken 
roteccq /cever eit be, when it extends to Capital and Sangui- 


inducgF* nary Puniſhments, which I am told were begun in 
pon UF Popi/h Times: Therefore when I ſay this, I hope 


t not e ſhall not need to warn any here not to infer 
[y « from 


The King's 
Speech to 
both Hou- 
ſes in fa- 
vour of his 
Declara- 
tion. 
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* from thence, I mean to favour Popper y. I mul. Th: 


** confeſs to you there are many of that Profeſſiau be * 
who having ſerved my Father and my ſelf ver the othe 
** well, may fairly hope for ſome Part of that Ind 1 | 

hat he hat 


*© gence I would willingly afford to others who diſſen 


„from us: But let me explain my ſelt, leaſt fon prion was 


** miſtake me herein, as I hear they did in my Da Proteſta 
ration: I am far from meaning by this, a Po th, Thi 
tion or Qualifying them thereby to hold any Offi urcb-Part 
or Places in the Government: Nay, further I % 13 

nachment 


* fire ſome Laws may be made to hinder the Groyr 
and Progreſs of their Doctrines. I hope you ha 
Fall ſo good an Opinion of my Zeal for the Pr 
teſtant Religion, that I need not tell you I will n 


/ as far 
other 
mſelves 


** yield to any therein, not to the Biſhops then mar | 
, "9 lelves, nor in my liking the Uniformity of it, 3, as I 
is now eſtabliſhed 3 which being the Standard Cel 
our Religion, muſt be kept pure and uncortu cles eq 
free from all other Mixtures: And yet if the HM to {a 
ſenters will demean themſelves peaceably and . 
e deſtly under the Government, I could hear to che 
e wiſh I had ſuch a Power of Indulgence, to uſe us, tl 
on Occaſions, as might not needleſsly force ther ; 
cout of the Kingdom, or ſtaying here give thet T is 1 
*© Cauſe ro conſpire againſt the Peace of it. cy of 
« My Lords and Gentlemen, it would look ien any 
% Flattery in me to tell you to what Degree I i tio prop 
* confident of your Wiſdom and Affection in at the u 
Things that relate to the Greatneſs and ProfperiſÞ** 4nd t 
of the Kingdom. If you conſider what is belt e carr: 
us all, I dare ſay we ſhall not diſagree.” * 75 
leavour 


The Com - 
mons are 


alar med 


This Speech, added to the Declaration of the 26 0 thoſe 
of December, gave an Alarm to the Houſe of 0 ed; an 


mons, One may almoſt be aſſured that whatever! = tho! 
Commons had done in favour of the King, was ou tender 
with a view to have him paſs the AZ of Uniformi "28 Tut] 
and yer they ſaw him not only diſpenſe with this fan caration | 
AZ, but even demand a Power to diſpenſe with it, u moſt 

| Ulrned 1 


is, to ſet it aſide as often as he ſhould think con 
nien 
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1663, © Parts and Places of your Kingdom, for which paſs ano 
© were choſen, do humbly offer to your Majet;iſh cution o 
« great Wiſdom, that it is in no ſort adviſeable M reſtleſs 1 
© there be any Indulgence to ſuch Perſons who oP of every 
«« ſume to diſſent from the r Uniformity, ih diſſent fr 
the Religion eſtabliſhed : For theſe Reaſon; Cauſe of 
* have conſidered the Nature of your Majeſty's H ter will 
« claration from Breda, and are humbly of Opinigh® far, tha 
* that your Majeſty ought not to be preſſed vii it felf ag 
* any further; 1. Becauſe it is not a Promiſe in it i able, thi 
* but only a gracious Declaration of your Majewlli to the G 
* Intentions, to do what in you lay, and what a dulzence, 
*© liament ſhould adviſe your Majeſty to do; ¶ more tre 
% no ſuch Advice was ever given or thought fit WF rive to 
© be offered, nor could it be otherwiſe underſtooiF hath dec 
*© becauſe there were Laws of Uniformity then in $:7 will 
ing, which could not be diſpenſed with but by for oug 
of Parliament. 2. They who do pretend a Righ 5. It is a 
to that ſuppoſed Promiſe, put the Right into t will ta 
*6 Hands of their Repreſentatives, whom they ud be 11 
© to ſerve from them in this Parliament, who ha of the L 
* paſſed, and your Majeſty conſented to the ceived, 
« Uniformity, If any ſhall preſume to ſay, h trom te 
«© Right to the Benefit of this Declaration doth it is rat 
„remain after this Ad paſſed, 3. It tends to dill And or 
„ the very Bonds of Government, and to ſuppo Laws ar 
% Diſability in your Majeſty and the Houſes of f L 
“ liament, to make a Law contrary to any Part produce 
* your Majeſty's Declaration, though both Hoi out you 
„ ſhould adviſe your Majeſty to it. ſeſſions 
« We have alſo conſidered that the Nature of Wi realy e 
& ſndulgence propoſed, with References to thoſe gives th 
« ſequences that muſt neceſſarily attend it. 1. I WM which e 
« eſtabliſh Schiſn by a Law, and make the WiFreligiou; 
„ Government of the Church precarious, and Wi Fazions 
« Cenſures of it of no Moment or Conſideration Diſturb. 
&« all. 2, It will no way become the Gravity BE curity, 
« Wiſdom of a Parliament, to paſs a Law at Ui veral F. 
«© Seflion for Uniformity, and at another Seſſion (WF Rule, 
„ Reaſons of Uniformity continuing ſtill the ſame WF Kingdo, 


__ 


ok XXIII. 26. CHARLES II. 


ik another Law to weaken or fruſtrate the Exe- 


dl. XI 
vhich y 


Majeſty cution of it. 3. It will expoſe your Majeſty to the 
able <6 reftleſs Importunity of every Sect or Opinion, and 
who prof every ſingle Perſon alſo, who ſhall preſume to 
ity, i ciſſent from the Church of England. 4. It will be a 
-aſon; M Cauſe of increaſing Seis and Se#aries, whoſe Num- 
ſty's DG ber will weaken the true Proteſtant Profeſſion ſo 
Opina far, that it will ar leaſt be difficult for it to defend 
d with it ſelf againſt them: And which is further conſider- 


in it { 


able, thoſe Numbers, which by being troubleſome 


Mae to the Government, find they can arrive to an In- 
hat a dulgznce, will, as their Numbers increaſe, be yet 
do; MF more troubleſome, ſo that at length they may ar- 
zht ft rive to a General Toleration, which your Majeſty 


derſtog 
en in} 
ut by 
d a Rig 


hath declared againſt, and in Time ſome prevalent 
dect will at laſt contend for an Eftablifhment ; which 
for ought that can be foreſeen may end in Popery. 
5. It is a Thing altogether without Precedent, and 


into it will take away all Means of convicting Recuſanis, 
hey ch and be inconſiſtent with the Method and Proceeding 
who na of the Laws of England. Laſtly, it is humbly con- 
the 4 ceived, chat the Indulgence propoſed will be ſo far 
y, tha rom trending to the Peace of the Kingdom, that 
Coth 1 it is rather likely to occaſion great Diſturbance. 
to dia And on the contrary, that the aſſerting of the 
ſuppoc Laws and the Religion eftabliſhed according to the 
es of , Uniformity, is the moſt probable Means to 
y Fart Bi produce a ſettled Peace and Obedience through- 


th Hou out your Kingdom; becauſe the Variety of Pro- 


ſeſſions in Religion, when openly indulged doth di- 


ure of  ectly diſtinguiſh Men into Parties, and withal 
thoſe gives them Opportunity to count their Numbers; 

N It which conſidering the Animoſities that out of a 
the WO religious Pride will be kept on Foot by the {ſeveral 


„ and 


Fations, doth tend directly and inevitably to open 
Jeration 


' Diſturbance. Nor can your Majeſty have any Se- 


Jravity Urity, that the Doctrine or Worſhip of the ſe- 
ww at q veral Factions, which are all governed by a ſeveral 
eſſion Rule, (hall be conſiſtent with the Peace of your 
e ſame of Kingdom. And if any Perſon ſhall preſume to diſ- 


* 1 ” turb 
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The King's 
Awſwer, 


The Nin: 
addreſ:d 
by the two 
Houjes. 


Book X. 
Writing: 
« his Lei 


( Popi/h 
« of his 
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ce turb the Peace of the Kingdom, we do in all H 
«© mility declare, That we will for ever and on all() 
& caſions, be ready with our utmoſt Endeavour ny | 
&« ſiſtance to adhere to, and ſerve your Majeſty acc 


e ing to our bounden Duty and Allegiance.” ing liv 
« man Co 
This Addreſs, notwithſtanding theWeakneſs of i of wha 
Reaſons alledged in it, had the effect the Common; e che Set 
pected, which was to let the King ſee, that it val made . 
be in vain to endeavour to obtain from the Pi bort of 
ment a Power of diſpenſing with the Uniformity 4 been tl 
He returned an Anſwer to it in Writing, about as an 
Weeks after, which contained in Subſtance, that WM flue o. 
would not reply to their Reaſons, though he fo ' take Ce 
that his Meaning had been ill underſtood ; that ' cuted : 
accepted thankfully their Offer to aſſiſt him agi before 
thoſe Perſons who ſhould attempt to diſturb the Pil and all 
lick Tranquillity. and Zz 
As in the King's Speech and Declaration the Church 
were two Articles that gave an Alarm to the Parl ' untaKer 
ment, one relating to the Non-Conformiſts in genem er W 
the other to the Papiſts in particular, the Comm on R. 
having acted againſt the former, reſolved now {WM Tranqu 
proceed againſt the latter. To this End, they offi ent an 
trained the Concurrence of the Lords for an Addn and for 
to be jointly preſented to the King, wherein the t ' ſeftual | 
Houſes ſer forth, „That his Majeſty's Lenity both wl 
« wards the Papiſts, had drawn into the King Expedie 
„ great Numbers of Romiſb Prieſts and J 'of all h 
„ They were therefore humble Suitors to him to 
©« ſue out a Proclamation to command all 7 The Pre 
and all Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scottiſh Prieſts, and better « 
« ſuch other Prieſts as have taken Orders from WW" bor the 
Ste of Rome, or by Authority thereof ( except ">" of 7 
© forcign Jeſuits and Prieſts as by Contract of M Was 
riage are to attend the Perſons of either of fan-! 
Queens, or by che Law of Nations to attend ach left 
** reign Ambaſiadors ) to depart this Kingdom 0 ALON te 
Day, under Pain of having the Penalties 00 hb 
Ja inflicted upon them.” The King answerer se of h. 
Willi 2 


I. Ibo XXII. 26. CHARLES II. 1 
all H Vriting: That he was not a little troubled that 1663. 
Hrs An- 


n al 
and 4 
y accu 


« his Lenity and Condeſcenſion towards many of the 
« Popi/p Perſwaſion ( which were but natural Effects FO 
« of his Generoſity and good Nature, after hav- 
& ing lived ſo many Years in the Dominions of Ro- 
nan Catholick Princes; and out of a juſt Memory 
« of what many of them had done and ſuffered in 
the Service of his Father and himſelf ) had been 
made ſo ill uſe of, and ſo ill deſerved, that the Re- 


eſs of t! 
Mom e 


* ſort of Feſuits and Prieſts into his Kingdom, had 
nin 4 been thereby increaſed, with which his Majeſty 
our M vas and is highly offended. But that he would 


iſſue out a Proclamation as he was deſired, and 
take Care that it ſhould be more punctually exe- 
cuted than any one of the like Nature had been 
before it. He declared farther to both Houſes, 
and all his loving Subjects, that as his Affection 
and Zeal for the Proteſtant- Religion, and the 
church of England, had not been concealed nor 
' untaken notice of in the World, ſo he was not nor 
ever would be ſo ſollicitous for the ſettling his 


that! 
he ſou 
that 
m agat 
the Pul 


on the 
he Parl. 


pu ' own Revenue, or providing for the Peace and 
| now Tranquility of the Kingdom, as for the Advance- 
they nent and Improvement of the Religion eſtabliſhed, 


and for the uſing and applying all proper and ef- 
fectual Remedies to hinder the growth of Popery, 
both which he in Truth looked upon as the beſt 


vEnIl | . 
Kind  Expedients to eſtabliſh the Peace and Proſperity 
1 J of all his Kingdoms.“ 

him to 


de Proclamation was accordingly publiſhed, but 4 Procla- 
0 better obſerved than all thoſe that had been iſſued 749979 4: 


nd 
: Mew ut for the ſame Purpoſe, ſince the Beginning of the ung — 
xcept Msn of James I. As it was not then known that the Priefs, 
+ of M was a Catholick, his Aſſurances or Zeal for the 
her of an, Religion were taken for ſo many Truths, 
attend ich left no Room to ſuſpect that he had rhe leaſt 
gom V ention to reſtore the Catbolick-Religion in England, 
ies of Ve are now better informed, we are better able to 
ns were se of his Intentions. 
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venues, and to think of the Means to raiſe them 


The Ring 


demands a 
Supply; 


has it 
granted, 
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This Affair being ended, the Commons proceed 
next to examine the State of the King's ordinary Ry 


Bok X 
In the 
dined, n 
but prob 
Projects 

gon, ane 
oper I. 
bs Deſig 
ich Inco 
ppened 
d Fidel! 
nce his 

He theref 
en in ſo 
Patiſts fea 
nd break 
| the Eat 
e could 1 
fore the 
painſt hit 
lot be d 
ould hay 
ule the C 
fachment 


Twelve Hundred Thouſand Pounds, as had been pr 
miſed *. But as this Affair required a long Diſcuſſig 
the King, who deſigned an immediate Prorogation( 
the Parliament, was willing to try one Expedientf 
drawing a ſpeedy and extraordinary Supply from t 
Commons, till his Revenues could be ſettled. Fort 
Purpoſe he ſent for them to the Banquelting-Hiy 
and in a Speech, the moſt flattering, pathetick, u 
affectionate, that he had ever yet made, he deman 
ed a preſent Supply of Money, without which he; 
ſured them it was impoſſible for him to extric 
himſelf out of the Difficulties he was preſſed wit 
He offered to ſhow them that the Twelve Hundr 
Thouſand Pounds formerly granted him, had be 
to the laſt Penny diſpoſed for the Publick Servid 
But he well knew there was no hazard in the Off 
although it was not eaſy to imagine to what Publi 
Uſe this Money had been applied. However t 
be, the Commons moved with the King's great Aﬀe 
tion for his People, and his ardent Zeal for the It 
teſtant Religion, granted them four entire Subj 
and the Clergy in Convocation, following their Exat 
ple did the hike **. 


* The particular Branches of the Revenue were, the Cuf 
the Exciſe, the Crown-Lan1s, the Hear th-Money, the Pe. 
the Firſt Fruits and Ienths, the Coinage, the Alienation Office, 
other leſſer Matters, which in all amounted to eleven Hundt 


Thouſand Pounds or thereabouts. | ſty's Pr 

5 This was the laſt Aid the Spirituality gave: For it ws ruſty co 
ſolved on hereafter to Tax the Church-Benefices as tempora' Bl 70 4 
ſtates were taxed ; which proved indeed a lighter Burden, .!“ T 1, 
was not ſo honourable as when it was given by themſelves. and ſuch 
Intereſt prevailing above the Point of Honour, they acquieſce! careful ] 
it. So the Convocation being no more neceſſary to the Cr 95 0% 3 
this made that there was leſs regard had to them afterwards. 1 q 
were often diſcontinued and prorogued ; and when they me i Ut 
was only tor Form. Burnet, p. 197. % to b. 
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Yeeed In the mean Time the Chancellor's Credit daily de- 1663. 


ary Mine, not that he had leſs Affection for the King, — * 
hem Mot probably, becauſe the King was entering upon Credit 42. 
en projects advantagious neither to the State nor Reli- clines. 
cu on, and therefore could not think this Miniſter a 

ation ¶ Proper Inſtrument to aſſiſt him in the Execution of 

dient s Deſigns. If the Chancellor's Enemies had met 

rom i ch Incouragement from the King, his Difgrace had 

For thiWhppened long before ": But his Services, Afiection, 

g- Had Fidelity, as well during the King's Exile, as 

ick, ce bis Reſtoration could not eaſily be forgotten. 

dema ie therefore continued him, not only in his Poſt, but 

ch he en in ſome Degree of his Favour, which made the 

extriciſi tilts fear that he might in the End recover his Credit, 

ed wild break all their Meaſures. This probably engag- 

Hund the Earl of Briſtol, a profeſſed Papiſt, to do what 

had beagle could utterly to ruin the Chancellor, by bringing 


Setvq ore the Lords an Impeachment of High-Treaſon 


he Of eint him, believing doubtleſs, that the King would 
t Public be diſpleaſed to have him fall this way, as he 
ever M euld have no Hand in it. But if it was eaſy to ac- 
at Affen the Chancellor, it was not fo to draw up an Im- 

the PrWechment ſo plauſible and well connected as to make 
Sihl appear criminal. The Articles exhibited againit 


eir En by the Earl of Briſtol, were to this Effect. 


* 1, That he had endeavoured to alienate the Articles of 
Hearts of his Majeſty's Subjects, by artificially in- 22 
' invating to his Creatures and Dependants, That 9? 959% 

S Þ 


; , l him. 
* his Majeſty was inclined to Popery, and deſigned Echare, 
"Ofc, do alter the eſtabliſhed Religion. ; 6B. Bog. 
en Hun © 2. He had ſaid to ſeveral Perions of his Maje- 


ſty's Privy-Council, That his Maieſty was dange- 


2 0 corrutted in bis Religion, and inclined to Po pe- 
Burden, ): That Perſons of that Religion had ſuch Acceſs, 
nielves. a and ſuch Credit with bin, tha! unleſs there were a 
205 careful Eye had upon it, th? Proteſtant Religion 
race 04) : 7 1 * N 
5 i. old be overthrown in this Kingdom. 


they ne 3. Upon his Majeſty's admitting Sir Henry B. — 
| a! to be Secretary of -S:ate, in tne Place of- Sir 


7 N 
” * % : g Wig 
\ 0 L. XII 9 L * 1 * At && 1 
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& Edward Nicholas, he ſaid That his Majeſty þy 


Heart 
« given Ten Thouſand Pounds to remove a Zealbui Poli Religi 
<« teſtant, that he might bring into that high Play i [ouſies 
& concealed Papiſt. bei 
6 4, Ih * of the ſame Traiterous Deſig — 5 
<« ſeveral Friends and Dependants of his have (if - 9.7 
*© aloud, That were it not for my Lord Chancen. Nearts 
« ſtanding in the Gap, Popery would be introduced in wa D 
« this Kingdom. ; Abrious 
« 5. That he had perſwaded the King, contra : Courſe 
« to his Reaſon, to allow his Name to be uſed 4d, un 
* the Pope and ſeveral Cardinals in the Sollicita 20. 
© ons of a 1 for = * Auligm tion of 
great Almoner to the Queen: In order to ef ſuggeſt 
cc 1 he had employed Mr. Richard Bealing, — 
% known Papiſt; and had likewiſe applied me 2 
% to ſeveral Popiſh Prieſts and Feſuits for the wm TY. 
„ Purpoſe, promiſing great Favour to the Pri « Engliſh 
here, in Caſe it ſhould be effected. the Fo 
6. That he had likewiſe promiſed to ſeveral ? Kingdo 
«© piſts he would do his Endeavour, and d +7. P 
« ho!ed to compaſs the taking away all Pena! . 12. 0 
c againſt them; to the End they might pr eſume ſty's Af 
grow Vain upon his Patronage, and by their pu ment, b 
** liſhing their Hopes of a Toleration, encreaſe and ©: 
* Scandal, deſigned by him to be raiſed througho weak ay 
*© the Kingdom. . N url, 7 
. That being intruſted with the Treaty i 47 ;;... 
-** twixt his Majeſty, and his Royal Conlort e 13. T 
Queen, he concluded it upon Articles Scandalo ' Seſſions, 
and Dangerous to the Proteſtant Religion: Mon por the r 
over he brought the King and Queen togetit fected t 
without any ſettled Agreement about the Perils <. Tn. 
„ mance of the Marriage Rights: whereby | * himſelf ; 
* Queen refuſing to be married by a Fruit F 1s. F 
<< Prieſt, in Caſe of her being with Child, elther Jims of 
«© Succeſſion ſhould be made uncertain for want of of Sabſid 
<« due Rights of Matrimony, or elſe his Majeſty otherwiſe 


«« expoſed to a Suſpicion of his being marryes 


| ' of the G 
his own Dominions by a Romi/b Prie Fr. 8. J 
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« 8, That having endeavoured to alienate the 
Hearts of the King's Subjects upon the Score of 
Religion, he made uſe of all his Scandals and Jea- 
louſies to raiſe to himſelf a popular Applauſe of 
being the zealous Upholder of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion. 5 
: That he further endeavoured to alienate the 
Hearts of the King's Subjects, by venting in his 
own Diſcourſe, and thoſe of his Emiſſaries, oppro- 
brious Scandals againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, and 
; Courſe of Life, ſuch as are not fit to be mention- 
ed, unleſs Neceſſity ſhould require it. 

« 70, That he endeavoured to alienate the Affec- 
tion of the Duke of York, from his Majeſty, by 
ſuggeſt ing to him, That his Majeſty intended to le- 
gitimate the Duke of Monmouth. 
6© 11. That he had perſwaded the King, againſt 
the Advice of the Lord-General, to withdraw the 
* Engliſh Garriſons out of Scotland, and demolith all 
the Forts built there, at ſo vaſt a Charge to this 
Kingdom; and all without expecting the Advice 
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bad or the Parliament of England. 

1a! 12. That he endeavoured to alienate his Maje- 
[ume "oF {ty's Aﬀections and Eſteem for his preſent Parlia- 
heir pl ment, by telling him, That there was never jo weak 


reaſe ! 


and inconſiderable a Houſe of Lords, nor never 9 
rough ; 


weak and heady a Houſe of Commons: and particu- 
larly, That it was better to ſell Dunkirk, than to be 
at their Mercy for want of Money. | 

* 13. That contrary to a known Law made laſt 
 Sſſions, by which Money was given and applied 
for the maintaining of Duntir%, he adviſed and ef- 


reaty | 
nſort 6 
candalo 

Mog 


tO Set: feed the Sale of the ſame to the French Ring. 

ie Teng « 14. That he had contrary to Law, enriched 
el eby ! * himſelf and his Creatures by the Sale of Offices. 
Erol. © 15. That he had converted to his own Uſe vaſt 
2 * Sums of publick Money raiſed in Ireland by way 
rant Ol! 


' of Subſidy, private and publick Beaevolences, and 
otherwiſe given and intended to defray the Charge 
' of the Government in that Kingdom. 

Vor. XIII. 1 2 « 36, That 


lajeſty 
arryed 
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1663: * 16. That having arrogated to himſelf a Suptes 
Direction of all his Majeſty's Affairs, he had pre 


„ vailed to have his e e Cuſtoms farmed at 
flower Rate than others offered, and that by per 


Book X 


fer five 
London in 


« ſons with ſome of whom he went a Share, and While 
ther Parts of Money reſulting from his MajeſtyWpecy was 
« Revenues.” | walths-1 
e Reput 
Rejected by Without entring into the Particulars of this Chatg ch that 1 
the Lords. I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving that it was M eularly 
nimouſly tad as it was altogether improbabe es ſtre 
and even contradictory. For beſides that it on. 
known that the Earl of Clarendon was not at all H very, 
prejudiced againſt the Papi/ts than againſt the ent « 
byterians ; it could not but appear ſtrange that Ning. 
open and declared Papiſt, as the Earl of Briſtol Ne to p 
ſhould accuſe the Chancellor of favouring the | ough t] 
miſh Religion, and on the other Hand inſinuate ther h 
the King was a Papiſt, in order to have him loſe th Klides the 
Affections of his Subjects. But what was till mo $45 co 
extraordinary in this Impeachment was, that wh" he © 
the Chancellor was accuſed of having publiſhed MM "ve tha 
gainſt the King, was exactly true in ir ſelf, and it there 
the Earl of Briſtol! would have had it paſs for pu Republ 
Calumny. This Ve 
The Reve- In this Seſſion, the Parliament granted to the DH and 
nue of the of York the Revenues of the Poſt-Office and Wing" 
9 Licenſes. Theſe Revenues, which roſe conſiderabWﬀ {be Par 
Duke of afterwards, enabled the Duke of York to keep 2 (MS in 
York. parate Court, and to live independent of any Afi | of thi 
tance from his Brother, aß this he 
The Parli- The 27th of July the King gave his Aſſent to i hid wa: 
ement pro- S uhſid y- Act and ſome others, after which he prot o, on 
rogued. ued the Parliament to the 16th of March of N by Vi 
4 — Year 1663-4. cied the 
The King Shortly after the King and Queen made a Py" Memt 
3 * greſs into the Weſt, where they were received vin 4 
%, great Pomp and Magnificence, particularly at 0 Crown, 
ford. This was only a Journey of Pleaſure, and W\"%gative 
2 Ms them « 
8 Predece 


em as hin 
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d 1 er five or ſix Weeks ſpent in it, they returned to 1663. 
y Per Lindon in the Month of Oclober. 
ande While the King was upon his Progreſs, a Conſpi- 4 Plot of 
ajefty Wie) was diſcovered carried on by the Old Common- #eRepub- 
all he- Men and Independents, with Deſign to reſtore 1335 974 
e Republican Form of Government. Ir is pretend- —. "Wo 
Chary d, that their Intent was to ſeize ſeveral Towns, par- 
das i cularly in the North, where they believed them- 
robabls elves ſtrongeſt, and then to make a general Inſur 
it „edion. But one of the Accomplices making a Diſ- 
all |-Movery, many were apprehended, and One and 
he Pu venty convicted, and executed the January fol- 
chat ring. It was aſſured that Ludlow and Lambert 
6%. ure to put themſelves at the Head of theſe Rebels, 
the Mough the firſt never ſtirred out of Switzerland, 
nate thiither he had fled for Refuge. As for Lambert, 
loſe M eides that he never left the //- of Guernſey where 
ein moe vas confined ; if any Proofs had appeared againſt 
nat wil" he doubtleſs would not have been ſpared. It 
liſhed ue that Ludlow, in his Memoirs, ſeems to own 
and t there was this Year ſome Commotion among 
for puff Republicans in England. 
This Year dyed Dr. Juxon Archbiſhop of Canter- Dr. Juxon 
the Du”), and was ſucceeded by Sheldon Biſhop of Lin- dies. 
nd Wig” | 
I ſiderab The Parliament meeting the 16th of March, the 1645.4. 
eep 2 , in a Speech to both Houſes, demanded a Re- 75. Eng 
any Af | of the Triennial AF made in 1641. To com- 3 


uls this he enlarged upon the late Conſpiracy, which 
| aid was ſtill on foot, and that there were Men, 
w, on Pretence that. this Parliament was at an 
u by Virtue of ſome Clauſe in the Triennia! Bill, 
cied they might aſſemble themielves and chuſe 


ent tot 
he prone 
ch of | 


de a E Members. He defired the two Houſes not to 
eived wll 4 an Af in Being which was ſuch a Diigrace to 
ly at 0 town, and made in a Time when the Royal 


Rogative was but little regarded. Laſtly, He 
Id them that he loved Parliaments : That none of 
0 Predeceſſors had ever been fo much behol den to 
em as himfelf, and that he was periwailed no Ring 

= 3 Ct 


e, and! 
l 


mens. 
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1663.4. of England could ever be Happy without frequent Py cho ſet t 
liaments : But that he would never ſuffer a Parliamy The 2 

to come together by the Means preſcribed by that Bil. HM P 

then told them, that the four Subſidies granted hi ne, 

the laſt Seflion, had fallen very ſhort of the Sun mother, 

which he expected, or they intended: That the Rene me. T 

nues of the Excike, and Tonnage and Poundage came by League a 

to littie through the Frauds of Brewers and Mercham d eln 

and that the Tax upon Chimnies declined the h England : 

half Year, not having produced fo much as the fo ſeem 

mer. He therefore prayed them to let him have thn of 
collecting of this Tax by his own Officers. England. 

7 1654. The Commons returning to cheir own Houſe, Vf the tw 
The Act of immediately upon a Bill to revoke the Triennia A nd funk 
ee and to make another in its room, intituled, An alled ch 
ene: re» for the afſembling aud holding of Parliament once Ned bred 
reed. three Years at leaſt, This Bill being ready, and Ws. 1 
Lords having given their Conſent to it, the Ktn been 

came to their Houſe the 5th of April, and gave Hande 

the Royal Aﬀent. of the Ye 

For ſome Time paſt the King had reſolved upon gun br: 

War with Holland : But it was difficult to come uns incor 

Cauſe of The true Reaſon of this Reſolution. For the Cauſer a Tre 
>e Dutch alledged were only general, except the taking of nuch Ad 
Aar. Ships in the Eaſt- Indies, valued at the moſt but at Lig peed tha 
or Ten Thouſand Pounds Sterling. If tome Engliſo 1 Suit 

ſtorians deſerve Credit, the King had no Though aud the 

of this War: The Dutch, according to theſe Hilaty vay o 

ans were Aggreſſors, and being incour aged by 5 Affair wa 

miſe of great Aſſiſtance from 4 ace, watched VUllrother D 
portunities for a Breach with England, The lat); was, 
Hiſtorians pretend tarther, that it was at the pre ere Jud 
Inſtances of the Parliament that the King was dd, T 

into this War, to reveage the Wrongs and Dam an, Wh 

done by the Dutch to the Engliſb in India, Afri Wifi hu 
elſewhere. But as theſe Hiſtorians mention no Paus year 

culars, and only deal in general Complaints, mY Wo! the ( 

receive but very indifferent Information in this VSwreq, a 

ter, if we ſhould mind only what they tell * 0 their \ 
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hall therefore relate what I meet with in others, 
who ſet this Matter in a clearer Light. 

The 27th of April 1662, the States-General of the 
United Provinces made a Treaty with the King of 
France, by which both Parties engaged to aſſiſt one 
mother, in Caſe of any Attack upon either in Eu— 
me. The ſame Year they made a like Treaty of 
League and Alliance with the King of Kugland. This 
had relation to another made in 1659, between 
Erg/and and the States before the King's Reſtoration, 
nd ſeemed to have been renewed only to lupply the 
Defect of a lawful Authority to that concluded by 
Enland, Nevertheleſs it happened, in the Interval 
of the two Treaties, that the Dutch had fallen upon, 
nd ſunk or taken in the IJudies two Engliſh Ships, 
alled the Bonadventure and the Good-Hope, which 
ud bred a Miſunderſtanding between the two Na- 
tons. The Engliſ pretended that theſe two Ships 
had been attacked without any juſt Cauſe, and the 
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1 gave Kalenders maintained the contrary. In the Treaty 

of the Year 1662, the Affair of theſe two Ships was 
d upon gain brought into Agitation; but as their Value 
come Nes inconſiderable, it was not thought proper to break 
he Cavl:#, Treaty for fo ſlight a Cauſe, which promiſed 
ig of nuch Advantage to both Nations. It was therefore a- 


t at Ee zred that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed to proſecute 


nglijo N the Suit commenced on account of theſe two Ships, 
I n0Ug "nd the States depoſited fourſcore Thouſand Florin, 
e Hiſta Y way of Security to pay the full Value in caſe the 
| by ; Affair was decided againſt them. Some Time after a- 
ay Wother Diſpute aroſe upon the ſame Subject; and 


this was, the King pretended that the Slates- General 
were Judges of this Proceſs : to which the States re- 
pled, That it lay before the Admiralty of Amſter- 


e prell 
vas dra 


Damn, which only had a Right to decide it. The 

7 q' a Affair hung thus in Suſpence till the Month of April 

0 . bis Year, when the Commons, after an Examination oro of che | 
Parlia- 


of the Obſtructions of the Trade of the Nation, 
Wted, and obtained the Concurrence of the Lords 
0 their Vote. That the Injuries, Inſults, and In- 
RE dignities 
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* dignities put upon his Majeſty by the Subjecis of 
the United. Provinces in India, Africk, and other 
Places; and the Damages done to the EMI 
„Merchants by the ſaid Subjects of the United. Pn, 
vinces, were the greateſt Obſtacles to the Trad 
of England, That a ſpeedy Remoaſtrance of thi 
*© ſhould be made to the King, who ſhould be hun 
bly moved to uſe the moſt effectual Means fo 
Redreſs of theſe Injuries, and others of the like 
* Nature, and for preventing the like for the fu 
* ture. That for this Purpoſe the two Houſe 
would ſtand by his Majeſty with their Lives and 
Fortunes againſt all Oppoſers.” In Purſuance 
this Reſolution the two Houles preſented, the ſan 
Day, an Addreſs to the King, to which on thi 
Morrow, they received this Anſwer. ** That hi 
«© was pleaſed with their Zeal for the advancemes 
« of Trade, and the Removal of all Obſtruction 
* which might hinder the ſame ; being convina 
that nothing would more contribute to the He 
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„ nour of the Nation, and the Proſperity of M Ruyter 
People. That he would examine che particui h Adt 
Complaints brought before the Parliament, trary t. 
* order his Miniſter in Holland to demand ſpee di the Yea 
«© Reparation, and that in Caſe of a Denial, he ue of th 
«© lied on their Promiſe and Declaration to ſtand bikini the 
„ him.” | much rx 
It is eaſy to ſee that no Particulars were ſpecifeſi In the 
either in the Addreſs or the Anſwer, and that hither nde him. 
all was confined to general Complaints, It will after Plac 
wards appear, that the agli always kept to td of C 
fame Expreſſions, till the Concluſion of the PeacyWiilt upo) 
when they were obliged to declare the Injuries the rt. He 
complained of, the principal of which was the Lols i Can 
the two Ships before mentioned. It is now Time e Forts 
ſhow that when theſe Complaints were laid before bir and 
Parliament, the King — already reſolved on be ret 
War, and that theſe Complaints were only deſigne that Z 


for a Pretence for the War, and to engage the k ane tha 
i;ament to furniſh him with Supplies to ſupport 1 ket, anc 
| $i ing 
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Lace the Treaty of the Year 1662, the States had 
neat Cle of Complaints againſt the Algerines, not- 
Meng the Peace concluded between them in 


XIII 
Cs of 
Other 
Engli 


d. PH 1661. England was no leſs concerned than 
Tad e in the Depredations committed by the Al- 
of m upon all ſorts of Ships, and therefore the 
e hum bad deſired the King of Exgland to join a Squa- 
ns fo en of his Ships with one they were putting to Sea, 
he like oblige theſe Corſairs ro a more exact Obſervation 
the uche Peacc. The King anſwered, that he had rather 
Houſe parately. | 


ves an After this Anſwer, the States ſent Ruyter into the 


ance ed errancan, and the King ſent thither a Fleet of 
he fam venty-one Ships under the Command of Lawſon. 
on Mee two Fleets ſet ſail in May this Year, and much 
That bout the ſame time the Duke of York, as Gover- 


cemen 


pur of the Royal African Company, ſent Vice-Ad- 
ruction 


ral Holms to Cape Verd, with a Squadron of Four- 


nvinc ken Men of War, to take all poſſible Advantages 
he Ho geinſt the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, Lawſon meet- 
7 of Me Rayter in the Mediterranean, was ſaluted by the 
rcicua Witch Admiral, but returned not the Complement 


at, antrary to what had been ſtipulated in the Treaty 
the Year 1662. It is not neceſſary to take notice 
ere of the little Succeſs Lawſon and Ruyter had a- 
kinſt the Algerines, What Holms did at Cape Vers is 
much more Importance. 

In the Months of Auguſt and September, Holm, 
ade himſelf Maſter of Fort St. Andrews, and moſt 
Mer Places belonging to the Duich in the Neighbour- 


ſpecified 
hithertt 
Ill after 


t to od of Cape Verd, and atter he had taken the Fort 
> Pezceet upon the Cape itſelf, he gave it the Name of 
ies chert. He erected a Fort in the Mouth of rhe River 
Los of Gambia, and then failing for Guinea, ſeized all 
Time e Forts which the Dutch had on theſe Coaſts. Fort 
efore lin and Fort St. George de la Mine excepted. After 


| on be returned into England. Now if it is conſide- 
deſign id that Holms left England in May, or at the lateſt in 
the Fuhr chat ſome time was required to mann out this 
ort it. et, and that the Parliament's Addreſs was not pre- 

Such ſented 
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f * by this Menace, returned it in the ſame Strain, 
ons Fechim know that he would deſiſt from this Pre- 
chan anion in favour of him, provided he would deſiſt 
Fi ** om the Guarantee of the Dich Fiſhery. But Lewis, 
is Ey : ble that the Dutch would never go from that 
itted ace, at laſt gave his Conſent to it, and the Treaty 
on 0 s brought to a Concluſion. 

/ It appears from this, that Charles was then ſeekin 
Quarrel with the Puch on the Point of the Fiſhery, 
ut finding that France was expreſsly engaged in 
te Guarantee of ir, he himſelf entred into an Al- 
ance with the Dutch this very Year, in Expecta- 
on of ſome more favourable Opportunity. 


King h 
ration, 
betwee 
wis:Þ 


foe I His Deſign was no longer deferred than till the 
- koinning of this Year 1664, when Preparations 
Fully made in England for a Fleet to act againſt Cape 


i and Guinea, under the Command of Holm,. 


5 Ne hortly after ſome Eng/i/þ Merchants laid before the 
f [MW lament Complaints of the borrible Depredations 
bande Dutch. But it was never known what thoſe 
vail aries were which they pretended to have received. 
Tu bs extraordinary way of Proceeding makes it clear 
ll Fy 0 hat the Court was in good Underſtanding with thoſe 
„a cen laid the Complaints before the Parliament. For 
5 5 orally, and according to the uſual Practice in ſuch 
, * aſes, they ought to have laid their Complaints firſt 


before the King. The King ought to have applied 
o the States for Redreſs, and, in caſe of a Refuſal, 
demanded A ſſiſtance of his Parliament. But here the 
Order was inverted : The Parliament was firſt ap- 


d. Char 
e broug 
* Ejtr add 


f plied to, which prayed the King to demand imme- 
. ee Reparation, and offered their Aſſiſtance to car- 
intimate on a War againſt the Szates, before it was known 


Wether theſe Complaints had any good Foundation, 
or whether the States were inclineable to repair theſe 
pietended Damages. All this laid together makes it 
ufficiently clear that the War had been reſolved be- 
re the Parliament knew any thing of the Cauſes 
nd Grounds of it. For it was not till the Month of 
May that the King, by his Ambaſſador Downing, 
| demanded 
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tended Injuries. 

What farther confirms what I have been fayin 
is, that upon the Prorogation of the Parliament. 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, in a Speech tot 
King, told him, that the Houſe having examined 
Damages ſuſtained from the Dutch, found that the 
amounted to Seven or Eight Hundred Thoufy 
Pounds Sterling; though Downing had not yet giy 
in his Memorial to the States, nor, conſequently, 
ceived any Anſwer. 

The 17th of May the King coming to the Pal 
ment, the Speaker preſented the Bills which we 
ready, and amongſt the reſt one for empowering t 
King to levy the Chimney-Money by his own Office 
as he had deſired. This Bill was afterwards the Sil 
ject of great Vexations, Complaints and Murm 
rings, which obliged King William III to drop 
Tax ; though, as it had been levied in the Reigns( 
Charles II and James II, it amounted yearly to abo 


The Pr 
e other S 
ſtoratiO! 
5 Inſurre 
g entrec 
d Re pub, 
the fam 
fs, and « 
inaries 

the Go 
hudged 


Two Hundred and Fifty-ſix Thouſand Pounds. 4 k * 
ter the Speaker had done with this Bill, he told o 
King . ſions, 
The Speak- © While we were intent upon theſe weighty 4 . 
17 Speech <« fairs, we were often interrupted by Petitions, ui p U 
10 the Kung oc Letters, and Motions, repreſenting the unletti * 4 
« Condition of ſome Counties by reaſon of Plau rag 
6 ticks, Seftaries and Non-conformiſts : They differ mmon 
„ thair Shapes and Species, and accordingly are ma This A 
or leſs dangerous, but in this they all agree the ge 
& are no Friends to the eſtabliſhed Government eit Dor 
« in Church or State, and if the old Rule be trul un u 
& ui Eccleſiæ contradicit non eſt Pacificus, we hi the pl 
great reaſon to prevent their Growth, and to p Ine to tþ 
* niſh their Practice. To this purpoſe we have pie deren 
<« pared a Bill againſt their frequenting of Convenlic g Aﬀte 
«© the Seed-Plots and Nurſeries of their Opinio gas 


<« under pretence of religious Worſhip. The fil 


„ Offence is made puniſhable with Five Fon 
ot 66 Alle 
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Three Months Impriſonment, and Ten Pounds for 1664. 

2 Peer: The ſecond Offence with Ten Pounds, 

or Six Months Impriſonment, and Twenty Pounds | 

for a Peer: But the third Offence, after a Tryal | | 
| 


ol. N 
heſe b 


| ſayin 
ment t 
Ch tot 


by a Jury, and the Tryal of a Peer by his Peers, 
the Party convicted ſhall be tranſported to ſome 
foreign Plantation, unleſs he lays down an Hun- 


he J dred Pounds — Dnmedicabile vulnus Enſe reſcinden- | 
ne Pars fincera trahatur.” 

Fhouſy lun 1. 

et gin | 


The Presbyterians alone exceeded in Number all 4 Re- 
e other Sects put together. From the time of the — 
ſtoration they had never been accuſed of making *%" 


5 InſurreCtion againſt the Government, or of ha- 


ently, r 


1e Parl 


= rg entred into the Confpiracies of the Anabaptiſts 

| Of. id Republicans; nevertheleſs this All ſubjected them | 
the ll be lame Penalties which were laid on the other | 
Murs 2nd on Pretence that their religious Meetings were | 
drop inaries of Sedition, and their Doctrines pernicious | 


the Government in Church and State, they were 


8 not ſo much to puniſh their pretended Tranſ- 
ſions, as to drive them to Deſpair, and ſo force 
em into real Crimes. 


"_ hudged worthy to be tranſported into America, if 
nds. bad the Boldneſs to meet the Third time, It | 
rold pears from this extreme Rigour, that the Intention 


gity ; After the King had paſſed theſe Ads he prorogued 1 
unſeul e Parliament to the Month of Auguſt, ſignify ing at _— « 
f pb lame time his Intention that it ſhould not meet „ent. 


| November, unleſs a certain Affair obliged him to 
Immon it ſooner. : 
This Affair was the War which the King had re- The Xing 


/ differ 
are moi 


ũ—ͤ—— . 7jñß8. . OO — — .. — _ 


vey ved on againſt the. Slales- General. For this pur, Aale 
be uu Doroning preſented to the Selen a Memorial e? Dams. 
we hal nn up in very high Terms, wherein he demanded ges. 

nd to pi the Part of the King a Reparation for the Damages 

have pi e to the Engliſb, which by his Calculation amounted 


Seven or Eight Hundred Thouſand Pounds Ster- | 
After all the Pains I have taken. and all the Search | 
ve made, I have not been able to diſcover any | 


nventick 
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The bi 


ounds, 
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16644 more Particulars of theſe Damages, than the ty 
Ships beſore- mentioned, and another Article relaty 
to the Iſle of Poleron, of which I ſhall ſpeak here 
ter. Wheretore, in Imitation of the Engliſh Hiſtor 
ans, I find my ſelf under a OT of leaving th 
Reader in the Dark with regard to the Particulars 
the Damages which gave riſe to this War. is Kn 

An Am- The King was relolved on War at all Hazudi Wine 
baſſador and the Sates did all that lay in their Power to diver hn, p 
ſent from it. Nevertheleſs, not judging, it Proper to treat H ny 5 
"Yn Downing, who behaved to them with great Haugh t. N 
neſs, they anſwered his Memorial by ſaying, th | One E 
they would fend an Ambaſſador to the King: A won, w. 
accordingly, ſhortly after they diſpatched Yan Gr; 


wk XX 
1 priva 
mpanie 
orm hir 
nceive t 
e Roya 
venty-O 


Kin 
who had his firſt Audience of the King the 25th a. — | 
Tune. As he was ſpeaking in this Audience of HU on: 
Trade of Africa and the Indies, the King interrupt Rag 
him, and ſaid it was not to be endured that the D e prepa 
Mieſt-India- Company ſhould pretend, by means rain tim 
three or four Ships, and a few Forts on the Coaſt ax) 
Guinea, to exclude other Nations from that Car King's 
merce. The Ambaſſador anſwered, that theſe tin. any D 
had been adjuſted in the laſt Treaty, and the Quelti The Kir 
now was whether the States had violated that MIAble = 
of the Treaty or not. Afterwards, the States bel 1 
informed of the Hoſtilities committed by Hamffgen. , . 
Cape Verd and in Guinea, their Ambaſſador col”, 5 
plained to the King, who anſwered, That he was 23 
together ignorant of what was doing in thoſe F. lrty of 1 
of the World. Some Days after the Ambaſſac — 
preſented a large Memorial on that Subject, win... Ve 
treſh Complaint, that the King had forbid the | | Reflex; 
Dortation of any Dutch Commodities into Eg. Cement 

he King anſwered to the firſt Article of this Med Ma, 
morial as before, that he had no knowledge ot Mons wa; 
was acting by Holmes; and to the ſecond, that d. Thi 
Prohibition of Commodities was upon the Accoungh. .. his 
the Plague then reigning in Holland. It apr We weakne 
the Sequel, that the King looked on the Atul... „ere 


Cape Verd and Guinea as no way relating to mm, . Reaſon 


. XI 


the ty 
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culars j 


i private Difference between the Engliſh and Dutch 1964: 
ympanies, and therefore no Care had been taken to 

orm him about it. But it will be very difficult to 

mceive how the Duke of York, as Governour of 

e Royal African-Company, could fend a Fleet of 

venty- one Men of War to Guinea without the 

ng's Knowledge. | 
While Downing at the Hague, and Van Goch at Prepara- 
mdon, 8 Memorials upon Memorials with- Om 
t any Succeſs, the King was buſy in equipping his 


Hazard 
to diver 
reat w. 


Haug... Money being now low with him, he borrow- The Ciry 
ing, M One Hundred Thouſand Pounds of the City 4 
4 on, who willingly lent that Sum, believing that K, 
an Git Y 


King had only in view the raiſing the Engiih rome. 
nde by the Deſtruction of that of Holland. The 
u on their Side made Preparations for a Defence, 
t not with the ſame Vigour that their Enemies 
re preparing to attack them. Their Deſign was 


e 25th( 
ce ot tl 
terrupde 


the Dl 


means I gain time, in hopes that their Fleets of Merchant: 

: Coaſt Ne would return before the War was declared ; and 

hat Co King's Intention was to intercept thoſe Fleets be- 

neſe tun any Declaration of War. 

e Beli re King diſcovered his Intention in a manner not The Eng- 
that able to be miſtaken. . For having put his Fleet . tel. 


| ) A cept he 
ates voce. under the Command of the Duke of 797+ as Punch 


y Hoim &h-Admiral, this Fleet met in November, with the Merchant 
dor CO: Bourdeaux- Fleet Home ward bound, laden with 5s re- 
he Wi ne and Brandy, and took One Hundred and 2 


1 ; „ 
hoſe Ea arty of them, which were brought into England, deaur be- 


\mballa 0; condemned for lawful Prizes, though War had re the 
Ct, * been yet proclaimed. It is not neceſſary to make ren 
1d ot x Reflexions on the King's Conduct, nor on the ,,_" 
ro Eg . 


gement of the Engliſb Admiralty. Every unpre- f. 


f Chis "iced Man will eaſily acknowledge that the Law of genie 


4 W : . tf 4 Fob 222. 

ge ot Mons was never more unjuſtly, or manifeſtly vio- ““ 
d, chat Med. The vain Endeavours of ſome Hiſtorians to 
AccounW: : : K o Reaſ Iy ſhew, by 

1 this Action with two Realons, only ſhew, by 
leg t Weakneſs of their Allegations, how little them- 
* 10 * es were convinced of the Juſtice of it. Their 
O MM, 


[Reaſon is, that about the fame time Runter drove 


© *% a 
ws. 4 w 
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Verd, ul neither at Paris nor Madrid. Notwithſtand- 
ke no, be perſiſted in his Reſolution for the War, 
"ation ough he had no other Reaſons to alledge for it than 


e pretended Depredations committed by the Dutch 


ſeſſed ö | | 
yon the Engliſo, the Particulars of which were never 


c rece 


of Corn to this Day. | 

be obe When it is confidered with what Animoſity this 
3 at r was undertaken and carried on, not only by 
„ and We King, the Duke of Yori, and the Miniſtry, but 


en by the Parliament itſelf, one can hardly help 
binking that thoſe who excited this Animoſity had 


where 
re off 


State ve other ſecret End than that of ſupporting Trade. 
repaß e hitherto only Conjectures have been offered on 
nd Subject. Some have ſaid that this War ought 
e New de aſcribed ſolely to the Ambition of the Duke of 
1d, , who was impatient to diſtinguiſh himſelf, by 
» Conpnmanding, as Lord High-Admiral, the King his 
the uu other's Fleet. Others have believed that the King 
Noven ding his Coffers quite empty, notwithſtanding all 
Cape i Money given him by the Parliament, and that 
The ſecd died by the Sale of Dunkirk, ſecretly engaged the 


his ws lament to propoſe this War to him, for a Pre- 
nd Pull te of demanding extraordinary Supplies, which 
People Ie by no means to be all expended in the Proſe- 
ie King won of this War. There are others who have be- 
vas not red that the King, the Parliament, the City of 
g Chf , found this War abſolutely neceſſary to hum- 


e the Maritime Power of the Dutch, who aimed to 


appreb roſs the whole Commerce of Europe, as they had 
is War dy done that of the Indies: That although the 
y of 100 wles of the War were never fully made known, 
me End all the World was ſufficiently apprized that it 


on account of Trade. Laſtly, there are others 


ffered . 
— do have ſuſpected that the Project to introduce 


25 willing 


ho ry into England being already formed, the Exe- 
I he ha Nen of it was only reſpiced till the Dutch were 
Je had dred unable to aid the Eugliſ Proteſtants, ſince it 
in, and WF only from them that they could expect Aſſiſtance. 
bring th hall not take upon me to determine what were the 
he was ret Motives of this War, which certainly was un- 


You, XIII. Z dertaken 


cels 


Conec- 
tures upon 
the 
Grounds of 
this ar. 


The King's 


the Parli- 
ament for 


after two Prorogations, the King made a Speech tt 
both Houſes upon the Affair then in Hand; name 
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1664. dertaken on very ſlight Grounds, as will more fully de Ind 
appear afterwards. 


Artifice 
of a Pe 
ken III 
intendec 


The Parliament meeting the 24th of Novenjy 


ly, the War with the States-General. He ſaid, t ung, ar 
upon the Stock of his own Credit he had put a Flex: t wil 
to Sea the moſt formidable that England had enWuined ! 
ſeen, and which had coſt him Eight Hundred Tha Perliam 
ſand Pounds; the Drift of this was to demand of lind as 
Commons a proportionable Supply. He then added ever K 
I know not whether it will be worth my Pa bund tt 
* to endeavour to remove a vile Jealouſy whit that the 
« ſome ill Men ſcatter Abroad, and which I am ſuf te 
« will never ſink into the Breaſt of any Man wh City of 
is worthy to fit upon your Benches ; That wh Days aft 
you have given me a noble and pro portionable Sufi Mil 
« for the ſupport of the War, I may be induced by | yards th 
« evil Counſellors (for they will be thought to tie; 
every reſpectfully of my own Perſon ) to make « ſu La w 
« den Peace, and get all that Money for my own jr the Spac 
vate Occaſions, I am ſure you all think it an u adjourned 
„ worthy Jealouly, and not to deſerve an Anſe Immed 
I would not be thought to have ſo brutiſh an! ton, by 
«© clination to love War for War's ſake. Go Keprizals 
* knows I deſire no Bleſſing in the World ſo muci Compani 
as that I may live to ſee a firm Peace between wal, A 
« Chriſtian Princes and States. But let me tell yo Gemn the 
and you may be confident of it, That when of 6ccably 
«© compelled to enter into a War, for the Protectio 3 | 
"TY: Ima 


ce 
cc 
4e 
(e 


ce 


We ſhall ſee hereafter how the King diſcharged Matters £ 
Promiſe made in this Speech. After he had do led. 
he farther declared to them, That he did intend ! 
Lord-Chancellor ſhould have acquainted them * 


Honour, and Benefit of my Subjects, I will, n 
willing, not make a Peace, but upon the oba “ with 


ing and ſecuring thoſe Ends for which the War After 
entered into: And when that can be done, | condemne 
good Man will be ſorry for the Determinati Ul the D 
of it.” Whitand! 


* The Ki 
W of Proce 
VOI. 
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the Indignities put upon him by the Dutch, and the 1664. 
Artifices with which they had evaded all Overtures 
of a Peace; but that the Chancellor having been ta- 
ken Ill with the Gout, he had ordered the Narrative 
ntended to be ſpoken by him, to be put into Wri- 
ing, and he delivered the ſame to the two Houſes. 
t will eaſily be imagined that this Narrative con- The Parli. 
zined nothing but what was proper to inflame the ment 


III 
re fully 


Demdber 
eech te 

name 
id, that 
a Plee 


_ 15 Parliament, But no Hiſtorians have yet been ſo thanks 4 
do kind as to give us the Contents, and it may be they London. 
\ added ever knew them“. Be that as it will, the Kin 

ny Pain found the Parliament ſo well inclined to ſecond him, 
1 the two Houſes, by a Deputation of ſix Lords 

am fuld twelve Commoners, ſent their Thanks to the 


City of London for their Loan to the King. A few Votes 4 


lan wh | 

u dzys after, the Commons voted the King a Supply of large Supe 
5 9900 wo Millions five Hundred Phouſand Pounds, to— Anke 4 
4 by h yards the Maintenance of a War ſo neceſſary to the adjourns 
to thin date; and in leſs than three Weeks time, Ways and iel. 


Mans were found for the raiſing that Sum within 


xe a fü y 
an de Space of three Years; after which the Houſes 


I l adjourned themſelves to the 12th of January). 

AnvelW Immediately after the King publiſhed a Declara- 4 Decla- 
an bon, by which he impowered his Subjects to make ration pul- 
e. C beprizals upon all Ships belonging to the Dutch — 
ſo mud Companies, and others the Subjects of the Szates-Ge- ben rhe 


ral, And he enjoined the Court of Admiralty to con- Dutch. 


ll 9 demn them as Prizes according to the Cour;? of, and 
then . preeably to, the Admiralty Laws, and the Law of 
-orefti Nations, This Declaration was founded upon the 
will, 64 neſtimable Damages, and Inſults done to the Eng- 
je obi E, without bun, gg of any one Particular. 
After the Bourdeaux Fleet had been ſeized and Tz, Eng- 


he Wat 

done, . condemned, the Engliſo kept no Meaſures, but took liſh rake 4 

>r minati il the Dutch Ships which came in their way, not- goo 
Wthſtanding the War was not yet proclaimed ; but Veſſels. 


Tow grew worſe after this Declaration was pub- 
ed. 


harged | 
had doll 
intend t 


1 The King called it a Narrative, concerning the Treaty and Man- 
che 


W of Proceedings with the Dutch. 
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When the States were informed of the Hoſtilities 
committed by Holmes at Cape Verd and Guinea, they 
diſpatched an Expreſs to Ruyter, to order him to re. 
paſs the Streights, and make Sail towards theſe Coaſts, 
to recover what the Dutch Weſt-India Company had 
loſt. Ruyter executed this Order with great Vigour, 
% Flac, and retook moſt of the Forts the Engliſh had taken 
rake ren from the Company. He likewiſe ſeized ſeveral Ship 
the Dutch belonging to the Eng/i/h, The News of this reached 
i 315 , London the beginning of February, and furnithed the 
Guinea King with a new Pretence for the Declaration af 

War, which was publiſhed a few Days after. 

The Parliament meeting the 12th of January, the 
Houſe of Commons went immediately upon the Mo- 
ney Bill, as the moſt preſſing Affair. This Bill be. 
ing ready, the King came to the Houſe to give his 
Aſſent; which done, he proclaimed War againſt 
the Stazes-General in due and uſual Form. The De. 
claration was founded upon the numberleſs Injuries 
and inexpreſſible Dangers which the Exgliſb had (ut- 
fered from the Duicb, without being able to come at 
any Reparation. The King added, That he did not 
detain the Ships belonging to the Dutch, till he found 
that Orders had been given to Ruyter not only to 
abandon the Conſortſhip againſt the Algerines, to 
which he had been invited, but alſo to uſe all Ac, 
of Depredation againſt his Subjects in Africa. He 
therefore declared to the whole World that the Dut 
were the Aggreſſors, and ought in Juſtice to be (0 
looked upon by all Men. 
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coden, 


The Money 
Bill 15 
paſſed. 


A Remark 
wpon thi: that the King took no Care to preſerve even the A) 
Declara- « 8 4 "bee 
tion. earances of Truth, as if his Subjects and all Er, 
bad been void of common Senſe, or no Body known 
that the Fleer from Bourdeaux had been intercepted 
in November, before Ruyter had reached Guinea. He 
would have all the World ignorant, becauſe he had 
a Mind to be thought ſo himſelf, that Holm, ha 
begun his Hoſtilities at Cape Verd and Guinea in the 


Months of Auguſt and September. In ſhort, he would 


have 


What is truly aſtoniſhing in this Declaration i, 
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, they WM have all the World believe him on his bare Word, 1664.5. 
to te. that the Engliſh had ſuffered ineſtimable Loſſes, and 
_oaſts, yet not one was ſpecified, This Declaration was 
iy had ſupported with the Opinions of Twenty two Privy- 
1gour, Wl Counſellors only, the Earls of Southampton and Cla- 
taken vnd having been either unable, or unwilling to 
| Ships de preſent when it was reſolved. It bore Date the 
eached Wl :2d of February, but was not made Publick till the 


2d of March. 

The King having Notice that ſome Bills were 1% Parli- 
ready for the Royal Aſſent, came to the Parliament ament pro- 
the 2d of March, and after he had paſſed theſe Bills, d. 

e Mo- which, as of no great Importance, I forbear to men- 
Bill be- ion; he prorogued the Parliament to the 21ſt of 
ive his ne. Afterwards he continued the Prorogation to 

againſt WM the 1ſt of Auguſt, and then to the gth of October. 

"he De- In this Seſſion the Clergy voluntarily gave up their 7 Clergy: 
Injuries Right of Taxing themſelves in Convocation, and 8% Licks 
ad (ut-W from this Time have been confounded with the reſt / raxizg 
come ai of the People with regard to the Publick Taxes. m 

did nor This has made Convocations leſs neceſſary to the %. 
ie found King, and by Conſequence leſs conſiderable in them- 
only to (elves. 


ines, o The War being declared, the Duke of Jork, in 1665. 


1ed the 
tion of 


ry, the 


all Ads the end of March, repaired to the Fleet which he 
ca, He vs to command, confiſting of one Hundred and 
ze Duich eren Men of War, and fourteen Fire-Ships. Bur as 
to be 108 the Fleet was not yet quite ready, he could not ſail 


i the Month of May. 

ation 188 Some Time ſince the States, perceiving that a War The King 
he A? Wn unavoidable, had preſſed the King of France to ofFrance's 
Eure fclare againſt England, purſuant to the Treaty of Co 


wh re» 
* knowntie Year 1662, but had not yet been able to prevail. gard 10 rhe 


ercepted Charles on his Side ſollicited him to abandon the States, War be- 
ea. Heiz ud laid before him very tempting Advantages. So 3 
e he hal tat Lewis was at a ſtand. He was deſirous to keep Holla 
m had er with the King of England, whom he foreſaw, he 


lea in the 
ne would 
ha" Danger of their being oppreſſed with the Weight of 
3 this 


342 
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this War, and that the Penſioner De Wit might loſg 


all his Credit and Intereſt with them. This, ſhoulM* they 
it happen, he conſidered, would be attended with M P*2"* 
Change in the Government; the young Prince of Of” Quat 
range would be reſtored to the Dignities of his A pame 
ceſtors, and conſequently the King of England be pute? 
came in effect the Maſter of Holland. It was througl lence 
the ſole Influence of the Penſioner that the States wer Ships 
attached to the Intereſts of France, and conſequenti er, 
his Fall muſt be attended with great Prejudice to i e 
Affairs of that Kingdom. The Part therefore whiꝗ relati 
Lewis choſe, was to gain as much Time as he could other 
ſometimes by cavilling at the Terms of the Treat it is | 
of 1662, . ſometimes by hopes given to the State: oi "2cy> 
his declaring againſt Exgland, and laſtly, by a ſplenſ* der n 
did Ambaſt? to London, with the Duke of Verne i Side t 
the Head of it, to mediate a Peace between Eg the P 
and Holland. In order to know fully the Situatie dition 
his Affairs were then in, let us hear what he ſays him ed me 
ſelf in his Letter to the Count 4“ Eſtrades his Amball: * Sect 
ſador at the Hague, dated the 19th of December 166 
„ Nevertheleſs I own to you that I find my elf [ canr 
++ ſome Difficulties. If I execute the Treaty accor letter. 
ing to the Letter, I ſhall very much prejudice The F 
principal Intereſt, and this in favour of a Natior ne King 
„ which not only will never be ſerviceable to m ne War 
but even oppolite to my Intereſt in the only C 9 5 H 
where I ſhould have occaſion for them, and whe The Se 
ever that happens, the Aſſiſtance which they w he Welf 
have received from me will turn to my Diſadva te woulc 
tage. Beſides this, I lofe England, which is up almitte 
«© the Point of concluding a ſtrict Alliance . ly to h 
& Spain, in caſe the Offers it makes me are rejecte direc 
And theſe Offers, for I may truſt you with the 5 lf quite | 
e cret, are a Conceſſion of every Thing which Le manded f 
„ deſire with regard to the Netherlands, without 0 ceived f 
© Inch of Ground deſired for England. Beſides ! My thi 
© King of England himſelf ſuggeſts to me the mea kgations 
* of ciſengaging with Honour from my Obligatic le the A 
to the Dutch, He pretends that they are the Ages o 


greſſort 
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« orefſors 3 that he has a Right to the Forts which 1665. 
they have ſeized in Guinea: That they firſt ap- 
« peared in Arms : That they have made a National 
« Quarrel of a private Difference between two Com: 
* panies, who ought to have ended their own Diſ- 
« putes : That they committed the firſt Act of Vio- 
« lence in their unhandſome Uſage of one of his 
„Ships laden with Maſts from Sweden. That how- 
„ever, I am only engaged for what paſſes in Eu- 
pe: That it is viſible that only this Difference 
relating to Guinea has any Difficulty to decide, all 


J. XIII 


ght loſe 

ſhoule 
with; 
ce of 0 
his An 
and he 
through 
es wer 
equent| 
e to th 


re whic | 
e cod other Pretenſions being eaſy to determine: That 
Treu (it is by no means juſt that their capricious Obſti- 
Stat ( nacy, to maintain a Country, for which I am un- 


der no Engagement, ſhould kindle a War on this 
„Side the World, becauſe as I am only obliged for 
the Principal, I cannot ſtand engaged for the Ad- 
* ditions and Dependencies. I omit the Trick play- 
«ed me by the States at Munſter, &c. This is to he 


a ſple 
erneuil: 
Englan 
Situatio 


ſays hi 

Mm u Secret between you and me.“ 

her 166 | 7 | | 

y fel cannot forbear making ſome Remarks upon this Reflections | 


Letter. | upon this 


accor ES 8 70 | 
| The Firſt is, that it is manifeſt from hence, that ““. 


; oY he King of France had no Hand at all in exciting 
e to ml” War between England and Holland, as moſt of the 
mly Ca gh Hiſtorians pretend. ; 

nd vel The Second is chat if Charles had really aimed at 


he Welfare of his Kingdom in undertaking this War, 
e would not have offered the King of France ſuch 
nlimitted Conditions with regard to the Netherlands, 


they V 
Diſadva 


ace y to have it in his Power to deſtroy Holland. This 
rejecte(}'® directly oppoſite to the Intereſts of England, and 
th the 5 if quite another Importance than the Satisfaction de- 
nich I anded for the Injuries which his Subjects might have 
chout 0 ceived from the Dutch. 


My third Remark is, that one ſees not in theſe Al- 
kpations of Charles to Lewis, to prove the Dutch to 
be the Aggreſſors, any Thing of the pretended Da- 
mages wy Echt Hundred Thouſand Pounds: But 

7 © * that 


eſides t 
che mea 
bligatic 
» the A 
greſſor | 
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that the principal Point in Diſpute was the Proptiey te fins 
ol ſome Forts on the Coaſt of Guinea, which accord uncert: 
ing to what Charles alledged, was only an Affair nd of 

tween two Companies, and that the reſt was cafy ¶ u ſome 
be adjuſted. im Intel] 

My fourth Remark is, that Charles ſuppoſes n the 
States to have made it a National Quarrel, by ſend ns join 
ing Ruyter to Guinea ; but that himſelf had not med{Wenty-o 
dled in this Affair, as Lawſon had been only ſent wit chick C 
'i wenty-one Sail, in the Name of the Duke of ier hin 
and the Royal A/rican-Company. ren 
My laſt Remark is, that the S ates had no Reaſoſ n So: 
to expect any great Aſſiſtance from Fance, unleſs thQWMtnirals 
Fate of War ſhould reduce them to a Neceſſity ofi®ir Supe 

having, it, or the King of France ſhould find ſon en to 
conſiderable Advantage in eſpouſing their Quarrel. ends of 
It was therefore to gain Time that the Amballnced O. 

was ſent to London, becauſe Lewis pretended, thuffWMtains, 
whilſt he could have any hope of an Accommodayy a Misfo 
tion, he was not obliged to declare againſt Ey/auun M on: 
Now as long as his Ambaſſadors were at London, nas he 
might ſay that the hope of a Reconciliation was ne 
entirely deſperate, He managed fo artfully, that Men his C 
kept them there till the End of the Year 1665, ſothufidious * 
he declared not againſt England till Fanuary 1b ener 
and that when he did declare the States received ed that 
| great Advantage from it. r ſhis 2 
2% Dule The Duke of York put to Sea with the EAN. Sy 

| 7 1 0 Fleet in the Month of May; and before the Du, and 
ui, Fleet could be got together, he alarmed the Coaſts ¶ e French 
nag Holland. He continued fifteen Days together nei Murm 
Flat. the Texel, to prevent the Fleet of Holland from com ch indy 
ing out to join that of Zealand, in which he coul w amu! 

not fail of Succeſs. During this ſpace he took ſeveral which 

Dutch Ships, which fell into his Hands as they welt, an 

returning Home, and had heard nothing of the Wael of, 
Nevertheleſs, as the War was not undertaken merclyWne up v 
to prevent this Junction, the Duke at laſt ſailed awaWowich , 

with a Deſign to fall upon Rauyter, who was return 
ing to Hollaud by an Order from the States. But ti 


Dub ' Rapin by 
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oprieteWike finding that his Proviſions were conſumed in 1669. 
accord uncertain Fxpectation, he drew his Fleet into the 

Fair be und of Hartwich, contenting himſelf with ſending 

caſy rfl forme Frigates to cruiſe in the Channel, and bring 

im Intelligence of the Enemy. 

)fes in the mean while the /7oland and Zealand Squa- Te let of 
y ſend as joined and formed a Fleet of one Hundred and“ States. 


Ot med 
nt wat 


t Yori 


Frenty- one Men of War, beſides Fire-Ships, under 
chief Command of Obdam de Waſſenaerr, He had 


Reaſoſ Y Son of the famous Martin Tromp. The Rear- 
leſs th amirals and Captains were very far from equalling 
eſſity oMeir Superiours in Capacity, more Care having been 
id ſom en to fill theſe Poſts with the Relations and 
arrel. Winds of the Penſioner's Confidents, than with expe- 
\ mballWeac:d Officers. So that excepting fifteen or ſixteen 
d, thaWaptains, the reſt were unexperienced Officers: this 
mmodz a Misfortune to which Republicks are more liable 
Eng/anian Monarchies. Although De Wit governed Afﬀ- 
don, Mr as he pleaſed, yet he had for Enemies all the 


was nor1izan5 of the Houſe of Orange, who were Spies 
that Men his Conduct, and gave every Thing he did an 
„ ſo thaWMiidious Turn, in order to effect his Ruin. The 
'y 166085127 was not ignorant of this, and therefore be- 


cived ed that the only way to ſecure himſelf, and pre- 


ve his Authority, was to hazard a Naval Engage- 


Eig. Succeſs would diſarm the Malice of his Ene- 
1c Dus, and the Loſs of a Battle would of courſe oblige 
Coalts e French to execute the Treaty of 1662, and ſilence 
her neue Murmurs of the Faction of the Houſe of Orange, 


om comſech induſtriouſly publiſhed that Lewis only intend- 
ne coul to amuſe the States. Agreeably to this Reſolution, 
k ſeveral which the Penſioner had likewiſe brought the 
1ey Wer, an Order was diſpatched to Obdam, to go in 


he Wat 
1 merel 
ed awa 
s return 

But tht 


Duke 2% by miſtake ſays, twelve Miles from Colcheſter, 


et of, and fight the Enemy. He obeyed, and 
ne up with them the iſt of June, not far from 


wied s. But the Wind being ſoutherly, and the ,,;, 
Day 


ter him Cortenaer Vice- Admiral of the Maeſe, E. pur und- 


rin Vice-Admiral of Zealand, and Cornelius the Com- 
mand of 


Obdam. 


Who re- 
cerves D- 
ders to 
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16653. Day after in the Morning, South-Weſt, he retired Wir ceti: 
the Mouth of the Mace. He acquainted the H all t 
by an Expreſs, with the Reaſon of his Retreat, we to ſor 
that he did not judge it proper to fall upon the Mover 
gi while they had the Advantage of the Wind, Menn. 
he received Orders ſtill more poſitive to fight let ry fa' 
Wind be as it would, on the Peril of anſwering vn Time 
contrary with his Head. After ſo expreſs an Ori That f 
and no means left him to draw back, he weighed 4 Counci 
chor at the Break of Day, and in the ſpace of W of Act 
Hour diſcovered the Eng/i/h Fleet divided into in that 
Squadrons. The firſt under the Ked Flag, was c Duke, 
manded by the Duke of 707k, aſſiſted by Per ai for beti 
Lawfon, The Second being the bite Sell well th 
dron, was under the Conduct of Prince Rupert, W whe 
ſifted by Minus and Sanſon. The Third which wil tage, 
the Blue Squadron, was under the Command of Duke's 
Earl of Sandwich, who had with him Cutliius and Wi an Imp 
George Ayſcougb. : meſticl 

Sea Fight I ſhall not attempt a Deſcription of this En mould 
—_ ment, fought the 3d of June, for which I own I had all 
elm. not very well qualified. I ſhall therefore only i Servan' 
Death of a Word, that the Dutch Fleet was beaten, chielly Wi gage t. 
Oedam. the ill Conduct of ſeveral Captains who were wail went te 
in their Duty z by the Death of Obdam, who with WS be give 
Ship and all his Men were blown up; by that of Ul Dutch 1 
ſenaer who was killed upon the Deck after he WF the Di 
hoiſted the Admiral-Flag, and by many other Cal Chamb 
which are ſcarce Intelligible to any but thoſe who WP Penn a 
verſed in Sea-Affairs. The Dutch loſt nineteen M dered + 
burnt and funk, with about ſix Thouſand Men. WW with th 
the Engliſh Side, the Loſs was only four Ships, and ter wit 
bout fiſteen Hundred Men, among whom Welt WF done, | 
Earl of Falmouth, Admiral Sanjon, the Earl of M he upe 
borough, and Vice-Admiral Lawſon, who died no Deck, 
after of his Wounds *. The Remains of the Di an 


And likewiſe the Lord Afwkerry, and the honourable 9 
Boyle, thcle two with the Lord Falmouth, were killed with! B 
fame Cinnon-Ball, juſt by the Duke of York, - The Earl of ft ut he 
land was iikeviile killed. | | 


ol. XI 


retired 
the Ha 
eat, 2 
n the 
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eet retir ed to the Maeſe or the Texel, and were pur - 16650 
td all the next Day being Sunday, though accord- 
e to ſome the Duke of Jork did not in this Purſuit 
cover the ſame Ardour he had ſhown in the Eu- 


ind. nent. See what Doctor Burnet Biſhop of Sa- 

ht let y ſays of it in his Poſthumous Hiſtory of his 

ering wn Times. 

an Or That famous Hiſtorian ſays, „After the Fight a Burner, 


ighed a 
ace of 


Council of War was called to concert the Method P. 218. 
of Action when they ſhould come bp with them. 


into thi In that Council Penn, who commanded under the 
was co Duke, 4 to ſay, that they muſt prepare 
Pen i for better Work the next Engagement. He knew 
bite S well the Courage of the Dutch was never ſo high 
pert, s when they were deſperate. The Earl of Mon- 
vhuch Wl gue, who was then a Volunteer, and one of the 


ind oft 


Duke's Court, told me, it was very viſible that made 
#5 and 


n Impreſſion upon him: And all the Duke's Do- 
meſticks ſaid, he had got Honour enough : Why 


is Engi mould he venture a ſecond Time: The Dutcheſs 
own | WF had alſo given a ſtri&t Charge to all the Duke's 
pn lar WWF Servants to do all they could ro hinder him to in- 
chielly WF gage roo far. When Matters were ſettled they 


e Wand 


4 vent to Sleep; and the Duke ordered a Call to 
O WIN! 


F be given him when they ſhould get up with the 


at of Duch Fleet. It is not known what paſſed between 
cer he che Duke and Brounker, who was of his Bed- 
her Cul Chamber, and then in Waiting; but he came to 
ſc who WP Penn as from the Duke, and faid, the Duke or- 
teen i dered the Sail to be ſlackened. Penn was ſtruck 
Men. WF vith the Order, but did not go to argue the Mat- 
DS, and ter with the Duke himſelf as he ought to have 
| Wert done, but obeyed it. When the Duke had ſlept, 
| of MF he upon his waking went out upon the Quarter- 
cd (ho Deck, and ſeemed amazed to ſee the Sails ſlacken 
the J ed, and that thereby all hopes of overtaking the 


Duteb was loſt. He queſtioned Penn upon it. 
Penn put it upon Brounter, who ſaid nothing. 
The Duke denied he had given any ſuch Order. 


But he neither puniſhed Brounker for carrying it, 
nor 


yourable ! 
ed with! 


Earl of! 
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« nor Penn for obeying it, He indeed put Broyyk 


de out of his Service, and it was faid, that he 4M: Duke 
« do no more, Brounker was ſo much in the Ke e, and 
% Favour and the Miſtreſs's. Penn was more in Hy like!) 
« Favour after that than ever before, which he c Hull a Sh 
„ tinued to his Son after him, though a Qua ed to th 
« And it was thought that all that Favour was to o Gloriou 
lige him to keep the Secret. Lord Montague d ved to 
< believe that the Duke was ſtruck, ſeeing the E not tb 
« of Falmouth the King's Favourite, and two oZ of a 
<< Perſons of Quality killed very near him, and thﬀnd of | 
he had no Mind to engage again, and that P:wliih"", Wh. 
«© was privately with him. If Brounker was ſo muꝗ put to 
* in the Fault as he ſeemed to be, it was thoug hand 
« the Dake, in the Paſſion that this muſt have ra eis wat! 
in him, would have proceeded to greater E put A 
cc tremities, and not have acted with ſo mudWQreturn 
<< Phlegm.”. eventeen 
| ken ſo n 
The Duke of York finding that it would be to the E. 
Purpoſe to continue the Purſuit of the EnemyWp9mc-wa 
Fleet, retired to the Coaſts of England, and rid Poſt e Eng/ 
I/bhiteball to receive the Acclamations of the CoufWW&it thar 
and Citizens of London. The King appointed a DW: bring 
of Thankſgiving throughout the Kingdom for t t happ 
Victory, and ſeveral Medals were ſtruck in Hon Ha- 
of the Victorious Duke of York, who was now in til come 
Height of his Glory. For beſides that he was Lo ben 11 
High-Admiral, Governour of the Cingue- Ports, un to E 
of Portſinouth, and had the Benefit of the P«t-Ocourlin; 
fice, and the I ine- Licences, which, all together, en Envo 
bled him to keed a ſplendid Court, he had an A, he 
vantage ſtill far more conſiderable. This was thi he m 
Regard paid him as preſumptive Heir to the K, anc 
his Brother, who had no Children by his Quee md into 
This tied Numbers to his Intereſts, particularly , to 
Papiſts, who knew his Religion, though he, as u of t: 
as the King, kept it yet a Secret. | * o 
lilions. 


Short 3 
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Envoſ e Governour of Bergben, but it was then too late. 1665. 
ng fit appears that the King was not pleaſed with the 
led Mart of Sandwich's Conduct, becauſe inſtead of conti- 


ch ti ing him in the command of the Fleet, he ſent him 
ing Mlimbaſſador to the Court of Spain. 
nd (eli Mean while, Rayter arriving in Holland with a Ruyter 


geit many Engliſh Prizes, took the Oath to the arrives in 
gates as Vice- Admiral-General, and then went to Holland. 
le the command of the Fleet conſiſting of 93 good 

Hips. But though he bore the Title of Admiral, Puts t 
nee Commiſſioners attended him, that is to ſay “. 
Mit the Penſioner, Huygens and Borree!, who had, 

woperly ſpeaking, the Command. The Deſign of 

tle Commiſſioners was to meet the India Fleet, 

wich was to Sail round by Ireland, to avoid coming 


.O e Channel. But the Wind was ſo contrary, 
f Kent the Fleet could not have got ſoon enough out of 
nft ie Texel, if the Penſioner, who underſtood Sea Aft- 
F Biss very well, had not by ſounding it himſelf all 


yer very carefully, found more Ways to get out by 
ferent Winds, than was thought formerly practi- 


| was able, So the Fleet at laſt failed out, and appeared 
Vorwaifore Berghen, where the Commiſſioners gave their 
Exp ders for convoying the Merchant-men which were 
was r that Port. But it was not in their Power to pre- prings rhe 


nt a Storm, which diſperſed them, and threw twen- Ships ren 
7 of them into the Hands of the Englih. This Bergen. 


Aru erm obliged Ryyter and the Commiſſioners to re- 
Thorn back to Holland, with their Fleet very much 

it Re hatte red. | 

emſelſ While theſe Affairs were tranſacting Abroad, the 4 great 


fague committed terrible Ravages in London, where N * 
thad broke out in the Month of May. It is ſaid, don. 


en Hat in leſs than a Year, it ſwept away, in that ſingle 
EA, more than a Hundred Thouſand Souls. The 
/o Sqing had from the firſt withdrawn to Hampton-Court ; 
quadr afterwards, to be at a greater diſtance from Lon- 


u, he went to reſide at Salisbury. 
It appears, that this Year, the Republicans had Deſigns of 
med a Deſign for an Inſurrection, and were even % Re. 

encouraged Publicans. 
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1665. encouraged by Emiſſaries from the 8 
who would er have been ſorry to ſee 8 After th 
broiled with Domeſtick Troubles. But this _- 2 
ly a bare Project, which had no other Effect hd ignify to 
give the Enemies of the Non-Conformiſts a Handle _— 
magnify the Danger with which the Kingdom —_— 
threatened from the Enemies of the Church of b 12 
_—_ 3 and conſequently to bring in a 22 
resbyterians, w : ut in A 
Republicans nne Endea 
It was not only againſt England that t 1 
neral had to defend ive Charles E48 er 
another Enemy upon their Backs, who gave K, ore obſ 
no leſs Trouble. This was the famous Bernard Ja — 
Ghalen Biſhop of Munſter, who, upon very ſiig ind Extra 
Pretences, entred the Province of Overyſſe! at 5 Iota 
Head of an Army paid by the Engliſh. He mad In a ver 
himſelf Maſter of a great many ſmall Places, an 4 Suppl 
then attempted to ſurprize Groningen, but . 1 
pulſed. At laſt, before the End of the Campaign Thouſand | 
the King of France, and the Dukes of Lond 3 he 
having ſent a powerful Aſſiſtance to the States, t Aﬀter tl 
Biſhop ſaw himſelf obliged to quit his great Projett mch paſſe 
and think of a Peace, and the rather, becauſe t . 7 
Money promiſed by the King of England was by 1 Teacher 
e Parliament, which had been pr vrdropr 
7th of Ockober, met on the Day _ OY 1 | where ti 
meeting was at Oxford, on account of the Plagu ml Ie 
which ſtill made great Havock in London, but 4 Jollowin 
not much infeſt other Parts of the Kingdom. In hi „ any P 
Speech to both Houſes, the King let them know tha 11 ang 
the Supply of the two Millions five Hundred Tho — Arn 
ſand Pounds granted him towards the Maintenanc * thoſe 
of the War, was upon the Matter already {pe D Comm 
He inſiſted particularly upon the great Sums paid t oy ny 
the Pray” 2 Munſter, for the Diverſion which or 
gave to the Forces of the States, it appea 
from Sir William Temple's us Wy _—_ Fd i, The Pen 
were never well paid. Ni FP any 


Afte vo 1. X 
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After the King had done ſpeaking, the Chancellor 166. 
bw his Order enlarged upon the ſame Subject, to SO N 
fenify to the Commons that they could not excuſe GH. 


themſelves from putting the King in a Condition to bor. | 


le eMlproſecute a War at once ſo glorious and neceſſary. 
| vai afterwards he ſpoke to the Deſign formed by the 
E i-ublicans, for the ſubverſion of the Government. 
n dt in aggravating with great Heat and Eloquence 


the Endeavours uſed by theſe Men, he took particu- 
kr Care not to diſtinguiſh them from the other Sects 


e Non-Conformiſts. It was a ſtanding Artifice, as I 4 
oughWM\efore obſerved, to apply to the Presbyterians, under 

tr e Denomination of Non-Conformiſts, all the Actions 

Ya Va 


nd Extravagances of the Inde pendentis, Anabaptiſts, 

nd Republicans in general. | 

In a very few Days the Commons voted the King a Money 
ww Supply of twelve Hundred Thouſand Pounds 2 
o continue the War, and one Hundred twenty p 
Thouſand Pounds to the Duke of 7ork, for the great 

vice he had done to the Nation. 

After this, was brought into the Houſe a Bill, The Five- 
mich paſſed without any difficulty. This Bill con- Mile 4. 
ned in Subſtance, * That no Non-Conformiſlt 
«Teacher under what Denomination ſoever ſhall 

* dwell, or come, unleſs upon the Road, within 

* five Miles of any Corporation, or any other Place 

*where they had been Miniſters, or had preached, 


ſligh 
at th 
mad 
, a0 
vas re 
paign 
1enbu 
5, | 
rojes 
uſe t 
by n 


| to th 


ut NW" after the A7 of Oblivion, unleſs they firſt took the 

Plagull following Oath.” I do ſwear that it is not lawful 

1 Wn any Pretence whatſoever to take Arms againſt the 
n 


Wn; and that I do abbor the traiterous Poſition of 
Ming Arms by bis Authority againſt bis Perſon, or a- 
lint thoſe that are commiſſioned by him, in purſuance of 
kb Commiſſions ; and that I will not at any Time en- 


222 any Alteration of Government either in Church 
I Slate *. 


W tha 
Tho 
tenand 
ö { pen 
paid [ 
hich 
appea 
e Su 


Atte 


* The Penalty was Forty Pounds. and Six Months Impriſon- 
dent unleſs they took the faid Oath before their Commitment. 


"us Act was called rhe Five- Mile Att. 
Vor, XIII. A a The 
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The Reaſon alledged in the Act to juſtify one 
Severity was, that the Miniſters had ſettled thenWommon 
ſelves in the Corporations to the Number of three iy falſe. 
faur in a Place, and took Opportunities to inſtiſ i more 
to the Minds of the Subjects, their poyſonous Pri put te 
ciples of Schiſm and Rebellion, to the great Dangeſttts reall 
of the Church and Kingdom. hey coul 

This B met with great Oppoſition in the Hou ig any 
of Lords, even from the Earl of Southampton LorWeded, of 
High Treaſurer, and intimate Friend of the Earl ofWng's Rel 
Clarendon, chief contriver of the Perſecution agauſ Ve Aſſu; 
the Non-Conformiſts : Indeed, the Oath required (ir Relig 
be taken by the Non-conforming Miniſters went upon Wy had d 
Suppoſition, which was not generally allowed; mies had 
this was, that every good Subject and good Chriſti: Denom 
an, was obliged in Conſcience to believe what e their 
contained in this Oath, otherwiſe it was abſurd V, with 
impoſe it upon the Miniſters. For there is a widWutrelt. 
Difference betwixt enjoyning a certain Practice, er their 1 
obliging one Part of the Subjects to ſwear that they" them. 
believe it to be founded in Religion and ConſcienceW'-Conforr 
while the reſt are left free, either to believe or not Compl: 
believe it. Wherefore the Commons, being aware offs This ſam 
the force of this Objection, prepared a Bill to oblighf® leſs Heat 
all the Subjects to take the ſame Oath. But the H Fretence 
was thrown out, though only by two or three Voice Miniſte 
At laſt, notwithſtanding all Difficulties the 4 uſt no was pr 
mentioned, called the Five- Mile-A7, paſſed in Mt all the 
Houſe of Lords, and the King gave it the Royal AſqWiiun forty 
the 3 iſt of Ober, and at the ſame Time to the Mes from 
Bill and ſome others, after which he prorogued the , and th 
liament to the 2oth of February 1665-6. Miles of 

Several Writers have taken Pains to juſtify s', or a 
Rigour of the Five-Mile-A#, and the Subſtance les of any 
what they have ſaid amounts to this That M two tog 
Rigour was occaſioned more by the ſeditious Being the 
viour of the Non-Conformiſts, than by the Exerciaition, T , 
of their Religion. By this Reaſoning the Ambigu't ſentenc 


of the Word Non-Conformiſt is ever retained, % MW" of a car 
all the Sefs included in this Denomination forn'"ilhment | 
L ol \ 01. XI 
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i one and the ſame Body, united by the ſame 15%. 
thenWonmon Doctrines and Intereſts, which is notori— 


ully falſe. The Presbyterians alone were conſidera- 
jly more Numerous than all the other Non-Confor- 
its put together, and they had Doctrines and Inte- 
ſts really ſeparate from thoſe of the other S. 
hey could not be, nor were they, accuſed of ha 
ing any Hand in the Conſpiracies, real or pre- 
ded, of the Independents and Anabaptiſts ſince the 
ng's Reſtoration, who had even given them a po- 
tive Aſſurance that they ſhould not be moleſted for | 
ir Religion, in conſideration of the great Services = 
ey had done him. Nevertheleſs, becauſe their E- 
mies had the Addreſs to include them in the gene- 
| Denomination of Non-Conformiſts, they were to 
ve their ſhare in the Puniſhment que to the other 
, with whom they had no manner of Concern or 
atereſt, Wherefore tie Reader may judge whe- 
er their Religion drew no part of this Severity up- 
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e, an of t 
at tel them. In ſhort, the ſole ambiguity of the Word 
ſcienc N -Conformiſt ſerved to refute the Objections and 


ut Complaints of the Presbyterians. 
This ſame Year the Council of Sc:27t/and diſcovered Extreme 


Or NC 


ware 0 
oblag leſs Heat and Animoſity againſt the Presbyterians, N 

x . 4 .? ſewn to 
the BJ Pretence of ſome Inſolence committed by a pri- 5% pres. 
VoicWitc Miniſter named Alexander Smith ; a Proclama- byterians 
uſt non was publiſhed the 24th of December, ordering b Scot» 
| in rat all che ſilenced Presbyterian Miniſters ſhould, nd. 
Aſſeſ chin forty Days, remove themſelves and their Fa- 
Mon les from the Places where they had been Mini- 


W*rs, and that they ſhould not reſide within twen— he 
Miles of the ſame, or within fix Miles of Edin- 


the Pa 


tity f b, or any Cathedral Church, nor within three 
ance Wiles of any Royal Borough, nor ſhould be more 
"hat un two together in the ſame Pariſh, on Pain of in- 
is Behring the Penalties of the Law againit Movers of 


ExerciWlition. I own, that I ſee no other Difference be- 
abiguß ae ſentencing Men to Death, and putting them 
d, 3M" of a capacity to live, but this, that the latter 
form aihment gives to thoſe who inflict it a more ex- 

oe. XIII. Aa 2 quiſite 
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1665. quiſite Vengeance. But this a . will appear u 
more extreme, if it is conſidered that the Preg/ 
rians made, properly ſpeaking, the Body of f 
Scotch Nation. 
1665-6, In the beginning of the Year 1666, the Ki 
France de- found his Affairs in an ill Situation. The King 
_ France, preſſed by the repeated Inſtances of f 
Evgland. $tates-General, recalled his Ambaſſadors out of E 
land, and publiſhed the 19th of January a Declarat 
on of War againſt Eng/and, This was not owing 
his Belief that the Affairs of the States were reduc 
to Extremities, (for the Sequel ſhewed that the 
could defend themſelves without his Aſſiſtance) b 
to a Regard for the Penſioner, who _ entirely 
tached to his Intereſt, could no longer ſupport hi 
ſelf without this Declaration, which, as will afte 
wards appear, brought no great Prejudice to E 
land. 
The King On the other Hand the Srates found Means 
Den- draw the King of Denmark into their Intereſt, by 
mark ein, Engagement to pay him yearly, during the con 
with the Sag a P * y y g 
States. nuance of the War, fifteen Hundred Thouſand 
ins, three Hundred Thouſand of which were to 
paid by the King of France. For this he was will 
to keep a Fleet of thirty Men of War for the Servi 
of the Allies. 
The bier: The Sales likewiſe raiſed fo many Enemies to! 
of Mun- Biſhop of Munſter, that he was under a Neceſſity 
fiermaies make Peace and disband his Forces. This Peace! 


y , concluded at Cleve and ſigned the 18th of Apri. 
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States. The Naval War opened the Year 1666 with | 
1565. theſe Diſadvantages to England. If the King Wi ſt 
The king France had acted with all the Sincerity the 9 « 5 01 
898 thought they had room to expect from him, in Ti 1 
ward ro likelihood tlic Engliſh Fleet durſt not have put to n e NA. 
ſucceur the to run the Hazard of fighting with ſuch Inequi Arp 3 
dates. againſt the united Fleets of France and Holland. | . po anc 
I have already ſaid that Lewis XIV only declay ew. 
War againſt England to ſave Mr. De Wit, who Wir . 
juſt ſinking, as appears from ſeveral Letters of ef. 
Ji S? PP Co eighed. 


thour any 
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resbyl ount 4 Eſtrades. The Penſioner being ſecure by 16%. 
of | dis Declaration, it was not difficult for the King of 
e Me to find Pretences for retardin the Succours he 
w_— * promiſed to the States, His Declaration, as I 
05 Wd, was publiſhed the 19th of January. But the 
iy 5 Fleet which he promiſed ſhould join with that of the 
* ates was in the Mediterranean, under the Command 
cat the Duke of Beaufort, who by Accidents, real or 
ww) pended, came not to Belle-Iſſe till the latter End of 
Member. 

. 1 On the other Hand, the King of Denmark without 
af ining his F leet to that of the States, contented him- 
1 1 with guarding his own Coaſts, ſo that this Year, 
1 well as the laſt, the War by Sea was carried on 

een England and the Hates alone. 
0 "Wl The King returning to London the iſt of February, War pro- 
Th" wclaimed War againſt France. 2 

by: A few Days before the Queen had a Miſcarriage, . 
e c ich quaſhed entirely the common Report that ſhe The Queen 
ind capable of having Children. miſcarries. 
« to Ide Command of the Engliſh Fleet was given to Prince Ru- 
_ ace Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle. They re- Pig L 
. ured to it the 23d of April, but it was not in a „ je. 
dition to put to Sea till the latter End of May. It marle 
esto ted of Seventy-eight Ships of the Line, beſides 2 
eli St and Fireſhips In all appearance the King 7 Flas. 


as til] then ignorant of the ſecret Intentions of the 
ung of France, But he knew the Duke of Beaufort 
d Orders to repair to Belle-1/le with his Fleet, ſaid 
conſiſt of Thirty-ſix Sail, that he might be at 
and to join the Dutch Fleet in the Channel. This 
$ the Reaſon that he diſpatched expreſs Orders to 
mce Rupert to ſail with Twenty great Ships, and 


eace Vi 
{pri., 
with 
King 
he dla 
n, in 


* n with Ten more at Plymouth, in order to go in 
* jeſt of and fight the Duke of Beaufort, to which 
decke de Prince payed a ready Obedience. It cannot well 


0 denied that this Order was ſent with too much 
ſecipitation, and before the Matter was mature! 

ſeigned. For beſides that the Exgliſi Fleet might, 
thout any Danger, have waited for that of France, 
Aa z which 


who 
rs of ! 


Prince Ru- 
pert ra/hly 
ordered to 
find and 
fight the 
French 
Fleet. 
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1666, which could not, with any Safety, have hazard, 
the Paſſage of ſo narrow a Sea as the Channel, yh 

the Exgliſb Fleet ſhould keep its Station; beſides th 

I fay, the French Fleet was yet in the Mediterranes 

and that of Holland upon the Point of failing out 

their Ports. The King had afterwards reaſon to! 

how unſeaſonably he had given this Order. 

A Sea-En The Fleet of the Syates commanded by Ru 
47 u. put to Sea with Seventy-one Ships of the Ly 
ille Hit 'welve Frigats, Thirteen Fireſhips, and E, 
de Hol- Yatchs, and came to an Anchor between New: 


lande. and Dunkirk, Ruyter had under his particular Ci eir beſt 8 
mand the Squadron of the Macſe. That of Myitation. 
Holland and Friſeland was commanded by Ever uſuit of 
and that of Zealand by Tromp. The Engliſh having it Twen! 
fair Wind, ſer fail in order to fall upon the Ene leſs No 
who on their ſide cut their Cables to be the ſooner HIhouſand 
a Readineſs to receive them. Tromp*s Ship was WP" Slain 
much difabled from the firſt, that he was obliged e /2:te 
go on board another. Ruyter, was coming Puch loſt \ 
his Afiſtance, met with the ſame Fate, and Heldiers, a 
Powder of a Dich Ship taking fire, ſhe blew up! als Evertz 
the Air. Ruyter on his Side ſunk an Eugliſb Shipjﬀver Offic 
Fifty Guns, then another of Seventy, and afterwaghſ" the Sid, 
Three other Firſt- rate Ships. In ſhort, this firſt ere made 
the Advantage was wholly on the Side of the D nous.“ 
except that they loſt Vice-Admiral Evertzen, v The two 
was killed by a Cannon Ball. a again, 
The Fight, which was interrupted by the met th 
coming on, began the next Morning by Break e, where | 
Day, and held ſome Hours, but a Calm obig England 
both Fleets to lie by till Noon. After that, d the State 
Wind riſing, both Fleets renewed the EngagengT"etcen F 
with equal Bravery. Tromp having been once more . : 
liged to change his Ship, found himſelf ſo engi CRY vp 
with the Engliſb Fleet, that he had been infallibly tze to che 
or ſunk, if Ruyter, by prodigious Efforts, had e Durch get 
brought him off. This ſecond Day the Eng! - m7 had nc 
ſtill the Diſadvantage, by loſing Eight of their! . Do 


geſt Ships either ſunk or burnt, and Six taken, F 
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. XI | 

ara George Ayſcougb Admiral of the White, The 1666 

„ oke of Albemarle took Advantage of the Night to | 
les oh eare, but was purſued too cloſely to be able to exe- ud 
rue his Deſign. So that he was obliged to make a i 
out Monning F ight all the next Day to recover the Mouth 


o the Thames, Towards Night he diſcovered Prince 
Rupert's Squadron coming to his Aſſiſtance. This 


Ruge the two Engliſp Admirals Reſolution at the Break | 

Ii che next Day to attack their Enemies again. But | 
Fey were no more ſucceſsful this fourth Day than they 

Neo Bad been the Three foregoing. They loſt Four of J 

r eir beſt Ships, and were obliged to retreat with Pre- 

Vi iation. A Miſt happily conveyed them from the 


Purſuit of Ruyter. In theſe four Days the Eugliſb Loſes on 
bſt Twenty-three great Ships, beſides ſeveral others 5% Sides. 
if leſs Note, Six Thouſand Men killed, and Two 
Thouſand Six Hundred made Priſoners. Amongſt 
the Slain were Sir William Berkley Vice-Admiral of 
de Hbite Squadron, and Sir Chriſtopher Minns. The 
Puch loſt Six Ships, Two Thouſand Eight Hundred 


ming 

and Neldiers, and Fourſcore Sailors, beſides the Admi- 
v up ls Evertzen, Vander Hulſt, and Stockbover, with ſome 
b Shipip*cr Officers. Though the Victory was ſo evidently 


n the Side of the Dutch, Bonefires and Rejoycings 

dere made at London, as if the Engliſh had been vic- 

orious, * 

The two Fleets were not long before they put to Another 

Ka again, and as they were in queſt of each other, t. 

ey met the 24th of July, and fought a furious Bat- — 

le, where the Victory was obſtinately diſputed. That F- 
England had more than a Hundred Sail; and that | 


oblig 
as lf the States Eighty-eight Ships of the Line, beſides . 
agen Mneteen Fireſhips, While Ruyter and the young l 
more( 


* De Wit was on board the Datch Fleet, who is ſaid to have 


Lade 
ro, vented Chain-Shot on this Occaſion, which did incredible Da- 
0!) ge to the Rigging of the Engliſh, and was a great Means of 
had e Durch getting the Advantage. And it is thought if Prince 
181100 ee had not come up when he did, the Engliſh Fleet was ſo 


rigged, that they would have been all taken aud ſunk, or burnt, 
d yeta Day of Thankſgiving was appointed. Burner. 


Aa 4 Evertzen 
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1656. Fvertzen engaged the Red and White Squadror 


Tromp after a long Diſpute diſperſed the Blew Sque 


Diſadvan- dron commanded by Sir Jeremy Smith. But by: 
tage ro the unpardonable Fault, inſtead of keeping cloſe tot 
Dutch. Fleet, he amuſed himſelf with purſuing the fly 
Ships of the Enemy. On the other Hand, you 
Evertzen, who commanded one of the Dutch Say 
drons, was killed with a Cannon-ball, and his Sq 
dron entirely defeated, But the Eng/iih Admir 
who fought againſt him, was not guilty of the E 
rour committed by Tromp ; inſtead of purſuing t 
flying Enemy, he joined the Red Squadron co 
manded by Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemar] 
and theſe two Squadrons poured upon Ruyter, v 


nevertheleſs, by favour of the Night, found mea 


to diſengage himſelf from them. But the Day fe 
lowing he was obliged to ſuſtain the Fight alone 
gainſt theſe two Squadrons, there being no News 
Ruyter's Tromp. He never in his Life ſhewed ſo much Br 
brave Re- very and Capacity as in this ſecond Engagement. 
Shock of the two Squadrons of the Enemy, and 
laſt made a Retreat with ſuch amazing Conduct, th 


his Glory was more raiſed by it than if he had gaine 


the Victory. The £Eng/ih leaving the Purſuit 


ſight of Fluſhing, went after Tromp, who though! 
was found by them almoſt off Harwich, yet he 1 
Tromp Covered the Texel without any Loſs. Ruyter on | 
turned out return loudly complained of Tromp's Conduct, al 


of kus Feft. to ſatisfy him, the States put Tromp under an Ame 


diſmiſſed him from his Poſt, and put Mr. Yar GY 


TheFrench in his Place, 


Fleet ar- At or near the ſame time that theſe Engagemen 
rives at happened between the Dutch and Engliſh, the Dul 
Rochelle. of Beaufort arrived with his Fleet at Rochelle, wht 


The Eng- 


1 mai he ſtayed ſome time to take in freſh Water, of whil 


@ Deſcens he food in great Need. 


pon Hold As in the laſt Engagement the Dutch Fleet | 
—_— been diſperſed, part having retired to Fluſhing, * 


Dutch. 


ſuſtained ſingly with his own Squadron the who 


mage to the Part to the Texel, the Duke of Albemarle finding . | 
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ef Maſter of the Sea, detached Twenty Men of 1666. 
War to inſult the Coaſts of Holland. Holms coming 
nto the Road of the Iſle of Vlye, burnt there a Hun- 
lred Sail of Merchant Men, and Two Men of War 
tfgned for Convoys. Afterwards he advanced to 
the INe of Schelling, and making a Deſcent, burnt 
eyeral Houſes in the ſmall Town of Brandaris. His 
Deſign was to make Advantage of a Treaſon carry- 
ng on in this Iſle by one Hemskirk, for which a 
french Gentleman called Buat, who ſecretly correſ- 
ponded with the Engliſh, had his Head ſtruck off 
it the Hague. But Holms not finding Things in the 
Readineſs he expected, returned back to the Fleet. 

After this Expedition the Engli/h Fleet ſailed into 25. Eng. 
the Channel, and anchored at Sr. Hellen's, the Iſle of liſh Fleet 
Vight being the moſt proper Station for hindering #/9r* the 
the Conjunction of the French and Dutch Fleets. View. 
Ruyter on his Side poſted himſelf in St. Fohr's Bay, The Dutch 
near Boulogne, where a Diſtemper ſeized him, which Flere re- 
far ſome time was believed to be mortal. This ob- — of 
iged the States to recal the Fleet, of which they gave Ruyter's 
notice to the King of France. Illneſs, 

In the mean time the Duke of Beaufort knowing The Duke 
nothing of the Retreat of the Dutch Fleet, had left of Beau. 
Belle-I//e, where he had arrived about the 2oth of rt Paſſes 
ptember, and entring the Channel ſafely failed by |, before 
the Ile of Wight without being attacked, and got in- the Iſte of 
to the Road of Diepe. He ſtayed there a whole Wight, 
Day without hearing any News of Ruyter. At laſt, 8 
deing informed that the Dutch Fleet was retired, he racted by 

ailed once more by the Iſle of Fight, without meet- the Eng- 
ng with any Oppoſition, and got into the Ports of liſn 
Bretagne. It is very ſurprizing that the Engliſh, 
who were poſted at the Iſle of Wight to prevent the 
junction of the two Fleets of France and Holland, 
hould ſuffer that of France to paſs and repaſs with- 
out any Moleſtation. This may afford room to ſuſ- 
pect that there was ſome Intelligence between France 
and England. But as I find no ſufficient Light into 
tis Affair, I ſhall take no farther notice of it. But 


it 
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it is very clear that the King of France, after having 
amuſed the Dutch one whole Year on divers Pretences 
did not declare effectually againſt England till thy 
19th of January 1665-6, and ſtill amuſed them on 
Year longer, by giving them hopes of the Arrival 
the Duke of Beaufort, who came not into the Clas In the . 
nel till the latter End of September, when the SeaſofM tember, 2 
for fighting at Sea was over. If to this is added i Column ) e 
Unwillingneſs which that King diſcovered to ſuceou jriven 07 
the States, as appears from his Letter to rade Parts, bu! 
there will be no cauſe to wonder at the little Advan ind Fury. 
tage which the Dutch reaped from the Junction bite, Gr 
France. Srhools, J 

This Year the States had a thought of aſſiſting H Thirteen 7 
Male-contents in England and Scotland, to give H Hundred $ 
Engliſb Arms a Diverſion at Home, This Deſign trly deſtr 
was even communicated to the King of France. Bu balf burn: 
he objected ſo many Difficulties to it, that it wa Thirty Six 
ſuffered to fall without any thing done towards th Temple ( 
Execution. Probably the States had ſome Corre'M th: City! 
pondence with the Republicans, which being in ſon Firtunes « 
meaſure diſcovered, made a great Noiſe, and acW] Lives ve 
cording to Cuſtom was imputed to the whole Boi le the 1a/ 
of Non-conformiſts, was ſudde 

The Misfortune which this Year befel the City off was /er 
London, I mean the terrible Fire which laid ſo grei Days afte 
a Part of that vaſt City in Aſhes, gave a new Hand Coun/els « 
to the Enemies of the Republicans to charge them u it wer 
with being the Authors. This Charge was ſupport ery Sid 
ed only by the Fire's happening to break out the 3c 


Book XX 
ld the M. 


they only 
come at tl 


of * September, a Day eſteemed fortunate to the KW Men f 

publicans, becauſe on it Oliver Cromwell, when he wal and to fe 

General of the Armies of the Commonwealth of En of this B 

land, obtained the two renowned Victories of Dunba to the ju 

and Worceſter. To repreſent without any Aggrava Vice anc 

tion the Ravages committed by this Fire in Lond lefsly, a 

I need only give my Reader the Inſcription upon oY by the r 
of the Sides of the Pillar, erected on the Place when 
(20 

* All tl 

* This Fire broke out the 2d of Seprember, Latin, 


Y 
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having che Fire broke out. This Pillar, at London, is cal- 1666. 
tence led the Monument, and is viſited by all Strangers, but 

ill cf they only who underſtand the Engli/h * Language can 

m on come at the Meaning of this Inſcription. 


rival | 
Cban In the Year of Chriſt 1666, the Second Day of Sep- Inſcription © 
Seaſoſ i tember, at the Diſtance of 202 Foot ( the Height of this upon the | 
ded th Column ) à terrible Fire broke out about Midnight, which ow. of 2 
uccouſii jriven on by a high Wind, not only waſted the adjacent 
rade Parts, but alſo very remote Places with incredible Noiſe 
\dvan ond Fury. It conſumed Eighty-nine Churches, the City 


on Cres, Guild-Hall, many publick Structures, Hoſpitals, « 


irhools, Libraries, a vaſt Number of ſtately Edifices, 


ng te Thirteen Thouſand Two Hundred Dwelling Houſes, Four 
ve the Hundred Streets, Of the Six and Twenty Wards it ut. 
Deſign ry deſtroyed Fifteen, and left Eight others ſhattered and 
Baß buf burned. The Ruins of the City were four Hundred 
it wlll Thirty Six Acres from the Tower by Thames Side to the 
ds tha Temple Church, and from the North-Eaſt Gate along 


orreſ 
1 {om( 
nd ac 


> Bod 


the City Wall to Holborn-Bridge. To the Eſtates and 
Fortunes of the Citizens it was mercileſs, but to their 
Lives very favourable, that it might in all things reſem- 
ple the laſt Conflagration of the World, The Deſtrufion 
was ſudden, for in a ſmall Space of Time the ſame City 


ity o was [een moſt flouriſhing and reduced to nothing. Three 
glei Days after, when ibis fatal Fire had baffled all human 
and Counſels and Endeavours, in the Opinion of all, it topped, 


then @ it were, by a Command from Heaven, and was on 


bon every Side extinguiſhed, 

the 3 

1c Men failed not to give a Scope to their Imagination, conjee: 

he wa and to form Conjectures upon the Cauſes and Authors ure upon | 


f En 


of this Burning. The Pious and Religious aſcribed ir % 4. 
Wunba 


. th 
to the juſt Vengeance of Heaven, on a City where 2% 2, 


gravy Vice and Immorality reigned ſo openly and ſhame- 
anden lefsly, and which had not been ſufficiently humbled 
wy by the raging Peſtilence of the foregoing Year. Some 
whe! 


again, 


; * All the Inſcriptions, except that round the Pedeſtal, are in 
alin, 


\ 
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1666. again, as I have ſaid, aſcribed this Misfortune to h that we 
Malice of the Republicans : Others to the Papiſts. A Vent 20 
there were ſome ſo bold, as to raiſe their Suſpicion ; when 7 
even to the King and the Duke of York. But thoug ? opene 
ſeveral ſuſpected Perſons were taken up on this a mere . 
count, it was never poſſible to diſcover or prove tha N ſen hs 
the Baker's Houſe where this dreadful Calamity firl ; . 


broke out, was fired on purpoſe. Neverthelek,, 
French Huguenot, Native of Roan, and a Lunatick 
having owned himſelf guilty of this horrible Action 
was condemned and .executed. But it appeared a 
terwards by the Teſtimony of the Maſter of thi 
Ship who brought him out of France, that thoug 
he was landed at the Time of the Fire, yet he di 
not arrive in London till two Days after it began 
It is pretended likewiſe that a Dutch Boy Ten Year 
old had confeſſed that his Father and himſelf ha 
thrown Fire-balls into the Baker*s Houſe through 
Window that ſtood open. But beſides the Objectio 
which may be made to this Teſtimony from the Boy' 
Age, there muſt have been ſome Circumſtance it 
| his Narrative not agreeable to the Fact, ſince it w 
never thought proper to make a farther Enquiry 
Perhaps this was a Report without Foundation. 
But that which gives the greateſt Encouragemen 
for a Belief that this Fire did not happen caſually, | 
the Teſtimony of Dr. Lloyd afterwards Biſhop 0 
Worceſter. That Prelate told Dr. Burnet —— © Tha 
Extract one Grant a Papiſt had ſometime before apply4 
from Bur 4 himſelf to the ſaid Lloyd, who had great Cred 
3 with the Counteſs of Clarendon ( Proprietor of 
——- great Share in the Revenue, which rites from tht 
Fire. New River) and ſaid he could raiſe that Eſtate 
P. #37 © conſiderably, if ſhe would make him a Truſtee fo 
her. His Schemes were probable, and he wal 
made one of the Board that governed that Matter 
* and by that he had a Right to come as oft as ht 
<< pleaſed to view their Works at Hington. He wel 
5e thither the Saturday before the Fire broke out 
* and called for the Key of the Place where the 
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« Heads of the Pipes were, and turned all the Cocks 
that were then open, and ſtopped the Water, and 
« went away, and carried the, Keys with him. So 
« when the Fire broke out next Morning, they 


Xt 
to the 
J. Ane 


1 opened the Pipes in the Streets to find Water, but 
wh 1 « there was none. And ſome Hours were loſt in 
. ch « ſending to Jlington, where the Door was to be 


broke open and the Cocks turned; and it was long 
before the Water got to London. Grant indeed de- 
« nied-that he had turned the Cocks. But the Offi- 


ty fir 
leſs, : 


= cer of the Works affirmed that he had, according 
red aH to Order, ſet them all a running, and that no Per- 
of th ſon had got the Keys from him beſides Grant; 
hong who confeſſed he had carried away the Keys, but 
he pretended he did it without Deſign. ” 


* This is the Account delivered by Doctor Burnet in 
H 1, Mis Hiſtory, and agrees in the main with that of Mr. 
ugh Ebard, in his Hiſtory of England. ; Nevertheleſs an 
jection von) mous Author who has writ againſt Doctor Bur- 
e Boy xs Hiſtory, accuſes him of Falſehood, and aſſerts, that 


(rant was not received amongſt the Directors till at- 
tr the Fire. But it is not eaſy to decide what regard 
s due to the Teſtimony of this anonymous Writer, 
whereas one cannot avoid giving Credit to that of this 
lluſtrious Prelate, when he ſays, he had it from Doc- 
or Lloyd, that Grant was one of the Directors before 
de Fire, and that this Account of it came from that 
Tu bimop. However it be, this great Fire was gene- 
ply” "y laid to the Charge of the Papifs, and the more 
Credu, becauſe ſo many other Things afterwards concur- 
af ed to confirm this Suſpicion, | 

m <6 The Parliament meeting the 21ſt of September, the 
Eta ng in a Speech to both Houſes, aſſured them that 
tee fo de Money granted for carrying on the War had 
e val oved deficient, as he had two ſuch puiſſant Ene- 
latter Ms to cope with. He magnified the happy Succeſs 
- as ch which it had pleaſed God to bleſs his Arms, 
e wen"! would have it underſtood, us if his Fleet had been 
e outs victorious, Immediately after the Commons, 
re the {t11! 
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The Rigour exerciſed againſt the Presbyterians in 1566. 
and, cauſed ſome of the moſt impatient amongſt 3 
m to riſe in Arms, to the Number of about fifteen Scotland; 
mndred, with Officers in Proportion to head them. 
obably they had hopes of being joined by the reſt 
their Brethren, in caſe they ſhould gain ſome Ad- 
nage. But in their firſt Action againſt the King's 
ces, they were beaten and diſperſed ; three Hun- 
of their Men were left dead upon the Spot, and 


wut a Hundred made Priſoners, who were moſt of 
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ACE 0 
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iſcow 
he a 


quaſhed ; 


ble em executed. It was not forgot to charge the Eu- made uſe 
beg Presbyterians with holding Intelligence with their / 7 

0 pri cchren of Scotland, and with an Inſurrection deſign- 4 —— 
Roni in England, if the other had been ſucceſsful. But — 


ins U 
to th 
8 Own 


may eaſily be apprehended that the Presbyterians in rians. 
gland would not have eſcaped, had they been pro- 
d Guilty, conſidering how the Government ſtood 


niſhin rcted at that Time towards them. Inconſiderable 
2n Pai this Inſurrection was, the Eugliſb Hiſtorians have 
] 1n tra pleaſed to repreſent it as of great Moment, by 
Bani lng us that the Nation was ſuddenly alarmed with 


(hmen Inturreftion of the Presbyterians in Scotland, with 


pundaß em it was not doubted thoſe of England held a 
vclamaiWrict Correſpondence. Theſe Authors are to be for- 
to thenWiven for not having let ſlip the firſt Occaſion of 
rom aging the Engliſh Presbyterians into theſe ſorts of 
give Wopiracies, though what they have advanced is on- 
e Cour ſuppoſed by the Authority of a Js believed, 


ere pte 
dich 
„ late 


The King was impatient for the Diſpatch of the Meſſage 
mney-Bill, of which it ſeemed the Commons took no ent from 


ter notice, He therefore thought it neceſſary to ” yo big 


thong ken, and preſs their Application tc it by a Meſ- mons 0 
on. Mr. He likewiſe told them, that he could not al- haſten the 
celle of any Receſs at Chriſtmas, except for ſome of Money: 
mojily We principal Holidays. But this Meſſage produced 

is for 0 great Effect. The Commons were then buſy in ex- 

the Coining Complaints made againſt the Lord Mordant gerd Mor- 
and a rernour of Windſor-Caſtle, who was accuſed of dant ac- 


7 bo it 


Th 


me arbitrary and tyrannical Actions. But neither /. 
this 
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this Affair, nor the Money -Bill could be finiſhed I is now 
fore the Concluſion of the Year. id and Ho 

The Parliament met the 2d of January, after otis 
ſhort Adjournment, and immediately the Comm 1 eig 
accuſed the Lord Mordant, at the Bar of the Lon " the Kit 
Houſe, and then 2 their Articles againſt h Member 
But they were diſguſted that the agcuſed Perſon Iurd agair 
ſuffered to take his Place amongſt the Peers, whil Peace, | 
his Accuſation was reading. This occalioned a DfWyaditio®, 


pute between the two Houſes. There were ſtill a 


ther Quarrel depending between the Houſes, on C ep ** 
caſion of an Oath impoſed by the Commons on ſure 

Commiſſioners appointed by them to levy the ent occut 
Tax, which the Lords looked on as a Breach of of cheſ 
Priviledge. This was the Subject of divers and ſtui and, w 


leſs Conferences. 


The King came to the Parliament the 18th of) 
nuary, and gave the Royal Aſſent to the Pol. 


m the D 
ws offer 
of the ] 


but he complained of the Nomination of Commit Mr. 
- oners, as it was a Mark of the little Confidence Hm Engla- 
had in him. | States. 


The Parli- 
ment pro- 
rogued. 


Money 
Act. 


Act for 
rebuilding 
London. 


The Miſunderſtanding between the two Houſes f 
continuing, the King came to the Parliament t 
18th of February, and after his Conſent given to 
veral Acts, he promiſed poſitively that the Mon 


ntages fre 
med no 
lof the ( 
Obſcuri 


granted him ſhould be wholly applied to the ule Wage fre 
was intended for. Then he prorogued the Pu aed. an 
ment to the 10th of October. The As paſſed n his Breaf 
were; for his 1 
An A to continue for eleven Months the Monter the $: 
Aſſeſſment of 7000 1. in an Opinion that this ui King 


joined to the Poll-Tax, would be ſufficient to al 
up the eighteen Hundred Thouſand Pounds, wii 
had been granted to the King. The other A 
lated principally to the rebuilding that part of! 
City demoliſhed by Fire, which was - finiſhed 1 
more Expedition than could be expected, and in 


manner more beautiful and regular than before i 
Fire, 


> to the 8 
latisfacti 
nies the 
ne Agg. 
Peace. 

ty him! 
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| is now Time to ſpeak of the Peace between Eng- 16657. 
ud and Holland, which was actually, though ſecret- en 


XII 
ied þ 


after , negotiating at the Time that the Parliament 1 LY 
01008 — eighteen Hundred Thouſand Pounds to en- ward: 4 | 
Loe the King to proſecute the War. In the Month Peace. 

5 big November 1665, before the King of France had de- 

on w 


ured againſt England, the States, for a Foundation 
peace, had offered to the King one of theſe two 
nditio@, either that each of the Parties ſhould re- 
to the other, what had been taken, or both 


Whil 
| a D 
ill an 


on Vilzep what they were in actual Poſſeſſion of. This | 
on lh a ſure Method to obviate all Difficulties which 

3 q it occur in a Negotiation of Peace. Beſides the 

of the 


| of theſe Conditions was very advantagious for 
wand, which had taken a great Number of Ships 
m the Dutch before the War was even proclaimed. 
bis offer was again renewed at Paris about the mid- 
of the Year 1666, in a Conference held there be- 
tt Mr. de Lyonne, the Lord Hollis Ambaſſador 
Mm England, and Mr. Van Beuninghen Envoy from 
States, Probably Charles expected greater Ad- 
ntages from the Continuance of the War, ſince he 
med no Anſwer to this Offer. He only complain- 
lof the Obſcurity of it, without fignifying where 
Obſcurity lay. Nevertheleſs he received this Ad- 
tage from it, that he knew how the States ſtood 
Rcted, and what he might rely on: So that it was 
his Breaſt to make Peace whenever he ſhould think 
for his Intereſt. The 17th of November the ſame 
ar the States renewed the ſame Offer in a Letter to 
King. But as this was at the Time that the Par- 
nt was going to (it, and that the King hoped for 
ge Supply from it, he did not think fit to em- 
e the Offer. He contented himſelf with ſrgnify- 
to the States in a Letter of the 4ch of OFober, his 
latisfaction at their Proceedings, and at the Ca- 
nies they had raiſed againſt him, in accuſing him 
the Aggreſſor, and as having rejected all Propoſals 
Peace. He then entered into a large Detail to 
ty himſelf from the Allegations of the States a- 
You, XIII. B U gainſt 
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1d66 7. gainſt him. But the moſt important Part of this Iz 
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ter was the King's poſitive Aſſurance that he had aq 
cepted the Mediation of the King of Sweden, ſo tl 
nothing was wanted but to agree upon a Place for 
Treaty. The choice of this Place afforded the Kin 
a Pretence to put off the Negotiation for ſome Mont) 
He was firſt tor having the Peace negotiated at I 
don, to which the States would have given their C 
ſent, it the Kings of France and Denmark had beliz 
ed it conſiſtent with their Honour to make ſuch 
Step. To the Repreſentation made by the $i 
cnncerning, his Refuſal of the two King's their Alli 
he anſwered, that he had nothing to negotiate wit 
France, and he complained of the King of Derne 
for having made War againſt him without any Re 
ſon or Neceſlity. He was ſo much offended with ü 
King, that he made no Scruple to tell the States, th 
it was entirely at his Inſtance that he had ſent 
Fleet to Bergben, and bargained with him to divi 
the Spoil. At laſt, the Sales left the Nomination 
the Place to him, provided it was agreeable to the 
Allies. The King accepted the Offer, but inlili 
that the States ſhould firſt write a Letter to him 
teſtify that they would willingly have ſent their Pla 
potentiaries to London, if the two Kings in Allin 
with them would have given their Conſent. I. 
Letter was writ as he deſired the 13th of Jau 
1666-7, and the King in his Anſwer of the 20 
named the Hague for the Place of Conference. 
well knew that the Penſſoner would not accept it, 


account of the Cabals which the Ambaſſadors of 1 


land might form againſt him in favour of the you 
Prince of Orange. Accordirgly De Vit brought 
King uf France underhand into his Meaſures, and 
him to reject that Place for the Negotiation. 

All the Steps taken by the King make it clear 
he was deſirous of Peace, and as it was in his Foy 
he might have concluded it before the End of! 
Year 1666. But a too great haſte would have d 
pri ved him of the eighteen Hundred Thouſand Pou 
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is oted for the Continnance of the War, This was 
* he true Reaſon of the Difficulties raiſed ” him with 
\ lation to the Place of Congreſs, in order to pain 
e for 


K me till the Mone n- Bill was paſſed, After he had 
In 

lonth 
at L 
ir Co 
belle 
ſuch 
» Oat 
N Allie 
te wil 
Jenma 


ny Re 


the Monthly Aſſeſſment of 750000 1, all Diffcul- 
n began to vaniſh, Seven or eight Days after, the 
rl of St. Albans was ſent to Paris to notify to the 
ng of France, that Charles conſented that Things 
bould remiin in the State to which the Fate of Arms 
id reduced them. He added nevertheleſs one Con- 
on, namely, that France ſhould reſtore to him the 
e of St. Chriſtophers, and three other ſmall TNands 
| America, ſeized by that Crown the foregoing Year. 
u this Affair was proper to be diſcuſſed at the Con- 


* jeſs, whereas the Choice of the Alternative made 
ra aſc Eflence of the Treaty with the States. So that it 
* vw be ſaid, that from this Time the Peace was 19 


mod as concluded, and that nothing was wanting but 
t Formality of a Treaty. 

ln the mean Time the King of France, in order to 
good Turn for Mr. De Wit, in preventing the 
ing of Ungland from inſiſting upon his Nomination 
| the Hague for the Place of the Conferencez, 
ought of an Expedient which took effect. This was 
ke naming of Dover for the Place of Congreſs, Af. 
that, upon Difficulties raiſed, he added Breda, 
- le- duc, and Maſtricht, and left it to the King of 
and to chooſe which of the four he beſt liked. 


ation 
to the 


it, | 
"of Ft laſt, Charles having no longer an Intereſt to de- 
m__ the Peace, Writ to che States the 18th of March, 
* t he was willing to ſend his Plenipotentiaries to 
"us reda 
ande 


The Difficulty concerning the Place of Congress 
ug removed, the next Thing was to appoint Am- 


-lear Ul +: . : 
is PoY ladors, and diſpatch the Paſs-Ports. And it was 
Joie the Conferences for the Peace ſhould begin the 
d of > | beg 
have Mm of May. But the Exgliſh Plenipotentiaries ar- 


red not at Breda till the 20th. Thete were the 
Yor. XIII. B b 2 Lora 


wen his Aſſent to the laſt Bil for the Continuation. 
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Lord Hollis, and Mr. Henry Coventry *, From Fran ber he ' 
came the Count de Eſtrades, and Mr. Courtin; fro ite fame 
Denmark, Mrſſ. Klingenberg and Cantſius, and from in the Ea 
the States General, Mrſſ. Beverninch, Hubert u oſſeſn on 
Zongſtal. The Mediators from the King of Swedhro Artic 


were, Mrſſ. r and Coyet. But the laſt dying e Confe 


Breda, the Count de Dhona, the Swediſh Ambaſſado on of th 
to the States, took his Place. 10 as wi 

From the firſt opening of the Congreſs a MiſtakWhe Terms 
was diſcovered which was obvious to every Body, bi Accept 


which in all Appearance had been winked at by . I have a 


two Parties in the fear of throwing ſome Obſtacle ih the Da 
the way to the Concluſion of the Congreſs. In of the 
Letter writ to the King of England by the Sa on, tl 
the 15th of the laſt September, they had offered rwiifftucion in 
Expedients towards a Peace, the ſecond of which H er the 
that each ſhould keep what he had taken, or was been ſ 
Poſſeſſion of before or after the Beginning of the Walid entire] 
This was what the States had kept to ever ſince, vii bes, anc 
out any Variation. But the King in a Letter to thiWginning | 
States, dated the 24th of April 1667, had the find ma 
Words We take this Opportunity to dec inſifte 
« to you that we accept the Choice which has beefy the Ter 
*< propoſed to us, that is to fay, that each Party ſu ce of th 
„ keep whatſoever he has taken during this WaWight be 
« which being granted, wwe ſhall Order our AmbaſaingWe Hands 
* to proceed in the preſent Treaty, upon the Foundaiite Dutch, 
« of that made betwixt us in the Year 1662.“ Lade. 

It is manifeſt that in the ſecond Offer propoſed i To deci, 
the States, was comprehended all that had been Mutes ma 
quired by either Party, not only during this War, bWuriers w. 
moreover before the War, and that in the King's Le Hague, 
ter was comprehended only what had been taken d dere ſtrict 
ring the War. But the King agreeably to the Tem the two 
of his Acceptation, pretended that the States ſhoulnerh the 
make him Reparation for the two Ships, called tele Neg 
Good Hope, and the Bon- Adventure, which had beſſſe demand 
taken, or ſunk before the Treaty of 1662. Mot at all 

ort from 
Pon the 4 


Of the King's Bed Chamber. 
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Fran rer he pretended that as the States were obliged by 
ftonſie ſame Treaty to reſtore to him the J of Poleron 
d fron the Eaſt-Indies, and as that Iſle was ſtill in their 
t oſſeſnon, it ſhould be delivered up to him. Theſe 


Swed 


ying : 
a ſſado 


wo Articles were the principal Matters in Debate in 
e Conferences of Breda, and retarded the Conclu- 
hon of the Treaty, to the great Prejudice of the En- 
b as will be ſeen afterwards, The $S/a/es kept to 
he Terms of their Offer, and the King to thoſe of 
Is Acceptation. 

have already taken notice of the two Ships taken 
acle the Dutch in the Interval between the two' Trea- 
js of the Year 1659, and 1662, As for the Iſle of 
Slaleſeron, the States pretended that they had made Re- 
Ifution in form, and produced an Acknowledgement 
der the Hand of the Engliſb Officer, to whom it 
r was been ſurrendered. But before this Surrender they 
be Wag entirely diſpeopled it, and cut down all the Clove- 
res, and in ſhort, they had ſeized it again ſince the 
r to H inning of this laſt War. But the King pretended 
d theo and material Faults in the Form of the Reſtitution, 
ad inſiſted that the States were obliged to reſtore it 
"as belly the Terms of the Treaty of 1662. The Impor- 
ace of this J%e was that in four or five Years it 
is Might be new ſtocked with Clove-Trees if it was in 


Miſtak 


1667. 


A Difficul- 
ty relating 
to the Iſls 
of Pole- 
ron. 


baſſadge Hands of the Engliſh, and ſo 3 prejudicial to 


11411411988 _ who were Maſters o 
lrade, | 

zoſed þ To decide theſe Two Articles from which both 
been ties made it a Point of Honour not to receed, 
War, d ouriers were to be ſent ſeveral times to London and 


that whole Spice - 


Both Par- 
ties intrac- 
table. 

The King 


le Hague, and thoſe from London brought only receed: 


aken ore ſtrict Orders to the Ambaſſadors to inſiſt up- #is 


e Ter the wo Ships, and the Iſle of Poleron. But at 
's ſhouliWneth the King gave up the laſt Point, ſo that the 
aJled Uiiole Negotiation was reduced to the Satisfaction 
iad ve demanded for the Loſs of the two Ships. It is 

Mort at all ſurprizing that the King would not de- 
from this Article, He had begun the War 
Pon the ſpecious Pretence of having Reparation 
B b 3 made 


Demand 
of Pole- 
ron. 


XIII 


ibjectz 
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of the Peace, he put all his great Ships out of Com- 
nion, and kept only a Squadron of about Twenty 


to obe, while the States continued their Preparations as 
rniſhe ual, in the Uncertainty they were under, whether 
zulange King was hearty in his defire of Peace. | 

„ bl In the mean Time, the Says ſeeing what Diffi— 


Four 


ulties the King formed upon an Article of ſo little 
app led 


conſequence, believed, or pretended to believe, that 
t of hie had no Mind to make Peace. They therefore re- 
ven goed either to force him to drop his Pretenſions, or 
who: continue the War this Summer with Advantage, 
erelor cauſe they knew that the King would have no 
to Meet at Sea. 
the Se Purſuant to this Reſolution, Ruyter ſailed out of 
Strobe Texel, and came the 8th of June into the Mouth 
Ha che Thames, from whence he diſpatched Vice-Ad- 
ni'y gro Yon Ghent with Seventeen of his lighteſt Ships, 
e cleaWnd ſome F ire-Ships. 
ee Van Ghent the 10th of June ſailed up the Medway, 
ry, Made himſelf Maſter of the Fort of Shearne/s 3 and 
It Aer he had burnt the Magazine full of Stores, to 
ey hae Value of Forty Thouſand Pounds, blew up rhe 
ditonWortifications. This gave an Alarm to the City of 
| acce8ll;14:n : So that to prevent farther Miſchief, fome 
h it, Wins were ſunk, and a large Chain thrown a-crols 
es, Ute River in the narroweſt Part of it. Bur by fa- 
uive Mvar of an Eafterly Wind, and a ftrong Tide, the 
J. H b Ships broke the Chain, and ſailed between the 
g po tak Veſlels. They immediately burnt three large 
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The Dutch 
came into 
the Mouth 
of the 
Thames. 


Bun ſeve- 


1 as gs called the Matthias, the Uni! y, and the Charles ral Ships. 


not i} Fifth, all taken from them in this preſent War, 
HowWnd carried along with them the Hull of che Royal 
let bi carler, beſides burning and damaging ſeveral others. 
; (houWifrer this they advanced as far as Chatham and Up- 


Said uf 4s 


vas bag ,-Caſtle, and burnt the Royal Oat, the Loyal far a; 
| Fir, and the Great James. The Frg/i/h fearing 
that Maat all the Dutch Fleet would fail up to London 
great ridge, wich all poſſible haſte, ſunk Si. ips at Mool- 
ance eich and Blactwall, and planted Great Guns on the 
ert1 Winks of the River. The Conſternation was very 

| Bb 4 great, 


Chatham 
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p penly only one. But by a Writiog ſigned by all the Ple- 1667. 

= a pbtentiaries it ><A declared, — the three Treaties 

ue t bould be eſteemed only as one and the ſame. 1 
the lu The moſt important Articles of the Treaty be- . 
ned a tween Exgland and France were theſe: | 

| Capa 

(elf 5 VII. The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the Arricles of 

ears of king of Great-Britain that Part of the Ifle of St. the Peace 

om t C:1ftophers, which the French have taken from the gu 

nd i agli ſince the Declaration of the War. 1 

Com X. The King of Greal- Britain ſhall reſtore to the 

ot bu Cbriſtian King the Country of Acadia, in North 4 
this Ia Incrica, ſome time in Poſſeſſion of the ſaid moſt 

Tei cbriſtian King. 

he Con XI. The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the 

ling of Great-Britain the Iſles of Autego and Mont- 

frat, if they are ſtill in his Poſſeſſion, and in gene- 

nl all the Territories, Iſles, Towns, and Fortreſſes 

mich may have been conquered by his Arms, and 

wich belonged to the King of — before the 

War began againſt the States-General, and Recipro- 

ally the King of Great-Britain ſhall reſtore the Ter- 

mories, Iſles, Towns, Sc. | 

XVII. This Article contained a Regulation of all 

he Captures, which might be made ſince the Con- 

tuſion of the Peace. 

XVIII. In cafe of a War it is ſtipulated that ſix 

Months Notice ſhall be given to Merchants to with- 

wav their Effects. 


Ilhref Articles of the Treaty between Great-Britain 
and the States-General. 


Article III. Both Sides ſhall forget and forgive all 
Viences, Damages, and Loſſes, which either have 
iffered during this War, or at any Time before, or 
nder any Pretence, as if they had never happened 
ach Party ſhall hold for Time to come in full Right 
i Sovereignty, Propriety and Poſſeſſion all ſuch 
lountries, Iſles, Towns, Forts, Places and Colonies, 
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as whether . this War, or before, have bee WM BY a 
taken and kept from the other by Force of Arms of the 1 
and in what other Manner ſoever, and that as they the Dom 
poſſeſſed and enjoyed them the 10th Day of Aa; lift kliyered 
IV. All Ships, Goods and Moveables, which a 
any Time have come into the Power of either Par. If we « 
ty, ſhall remain in the preſent Poſſeſſion thereof, wd 8 
without any Compenſation or Reſtitution for the Foun lati 
ſame. vill not b 
V. All Actions, Demands, and Pretenſions wha t real 


ſoever for the ſame ſhall remain void, obliterated andi r 
diſannulled, &c, found tha 
XV. The ſaid Lord the King, and the ſaid Lord" Fifty 
the States, ſhall not receive into their Dominions any” Ships 
ſuch Perſons as ſhall be declared Fugitive Rebels” the A 
of either the one or the other, By ud aſſure 
XIX All Ships and Veſſels of the United. Pri“ he cc 
cet, as well Men of War as Merchant-Ships, and o Cut ed 
thers, which ſhall meet in the Britannict-Seas i Loft 
Ships of War belonging to the King of Great-Bruπνε ü Sen 
Mall ſtrike the Flag, and lower the Sail as it h. Now if t 
formerly been practiſed. nuch the 
XXXII. If the former Differences ſhall be rene Natio 
ed, and turned into an open War, the Ships, Mer E t 
cra ble, 


chandize, and all moveable EHedts of both Parties 
which ſhall be found in the Sea-Ports and Dominion 
of the adverſe Party, ſhall be by no Means confiſ 
cated or damaged; but there ſhall be granted to tif 
Subjects of both Parties the Term of fix who! 
Months, during which Time they may tranſport tit 


upplies © 
Means ap; 
ted Tho 
Mary thi 
mom the 4 


ſaid Effects where they pleaſe. on theſe 
XXXVI. For the greater Afurance that the pr Preſet 
ſent Treaty ſhall be obſerved with good Faith d tounds m. 
the Part of the States General, they engage them Lncluſior 
ſelves by theſe Preſents, that choſe Perſons who (hal umble th 
be choſen by the 1aid States-Genera!, or the parti ncap; 
Jar Provinces, into the Offices of Captain-Gererh We the 
Stadthoidger, Field-Marſhal, Admiral, ſhall ſwear tha face was 
they will obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved Reg! ds 24th o 


guiy chis Treaty. 


N, 
& * 


XIII. 
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By a ſeparate Article it was agreed, That if any 
if the Murderers of Charles I, ſhould be found in 
he Dominions of the Szates-General, they ſhould be 
klivered up to the King, Sc. 


If we confider now what were the Advantages Eng- 
d received from a War begun upon ſuch ſlight 
foun lations, and carried on with ſuch Animoſity, it 
xi] not be eaſy to diſcover ſo much as one that was 
at really contained in the Treaty of the 4th of 
-ember 1662, But on the contrary, it will be 
bund that this War ſtood England in Five Hundred 
nd Fifty Thouſand Pounds Sterling, beſides the Loſs 
o Ships of War, whether in Sea-Engagements, or 
n the Affair of Chatham. Nevertheleſs the King 
ad aſſured the Parliament, in one of his Speeches, 
hat he could never lay down his Arms till he had 
wocured for his Subjects a reaſonable Satisfaction for 
tir Loſſes, which, upon his Computation, amount- 
d to Seven or Eight Hundred Thouſand Pounds. 
Now if theſe Loſſes were real, this Peace was ſo 
nuch the more Diſhonourable for the King and Eng- 
Nation. But on the other Hand, it is eaſy to 
xrceive that the King and Duke of York reaped con- 
icrable Advantages by it. The King by the large 
upplies of Money granted for this War, and by no 
Means applied to it ( eſpecially the Eighteea Hun- 
ted Thouſand Pounds granted in January and Fe- 
mary this Year) and by the Sale of Ships taken 
rom the Dutch : The Duke of York by his Claims 
pon theſe Captures as Lord Higb-Admiral, and by 
be Preſent of One Hundred Twenty Thouſand 
bounds made him by the Parliament. Such was the 
Wncluſion of chis great Armament, which was to 
wnble the Pride of the Dutch, and render them for- 


The 
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The King effeftual Aſſiſtance to his Allies, ſince his Fleet neyer 
joy ned that of the States, not even in this laſt Yer 


of France 
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The King of France, as was ſeen, gave no very 


of the War, when the Engliſh were in no Condition 
to oppoſe the Junction. He then had other Defigns 
which he diſcovered in the Month of June, by 7 
Invaſion of the Netherlands, on account of the Pre. ral and 1 
tenſions which the Queen his Wife had upon Bra. (batham. 
bant, after the Death of Philip IV, her Father. In ed. Pro 
the whole courſe of the War between the King of ng Cond 
England and the States-General, he plainly enoug d look 
ſhewed his Intention to make Charles his Friend, Mn the © 
which he ſucceeded but too well in the End. HAM"85 pr 
would never have declared againſt him, notwithſtand A de C 
ing his ſtrict Engagement with the States in the Lghteen 
Treaty of 1662, had he not believed that Declarati- Purpoſe, 
on abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport Mr. De Wit, who nchout p 
without it, was in great Hazard of forfeiting all h upon 
Authority, He earneſtly longed to ſee this Wa Subject 
ended, into which he had entered with great Re if bis In 
luctance. This appeared principally in the Confe bort, Ic 
rences at Breda, where his Two Plenipotentiarit Wis had: 
performed properly the Office of Mediators, thoug troclama 
thoſe of Sweden had the Name. Wherefore he w the Pa 
vehemently ſi —_— in Holland of carrying on a ſe aecuted, 
cret Correſpondence with the King of England. tared Pr 
: Complaints and Murmurs againſt King Charles and ury of St 
his Miniſters ſucceeded the Animofiry with whic Uarendow 
the Dutch War was begun. When the Advantage Authority 
received from this War were laid in the Ballance 1 ie Adval 
gainſt the Expence of it, they were found ſo lit! Life he le 
proportioned, that Men could not help thinking that Onceived 
the War had been undertaken from other Motive! is Cour 
than the Benefit of England. The People had b llſtreſſes 
perſwaded that it was entered into only ro procure Med but 
Satisfaction to the Merchants for their Loſſes fron? his va 
the Rapine of the Dutch; an honourable Revenge fc upplies { 
the many Affronts which they had put upon the Eng be midſt 
7% Nation, and a Reduction of their Power to ſudf ccd to 
2 Condition, that it ſhould never more rival that d 
3 Englaui 
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Occaſions. 
| Theſe Sufpicions and Complaints coming to the 
Knowledge of the King, he refolved to lay them hy 
{ſacrificing the Earl of Clarendon, who had hitherty 
ated as Prime Miniſter. He well knew that the 
People are always exceſſively pleaſed with ſuch Sacri. 
fices, and eſpecially of Miniſters who have enjoyed] 
the greateſt Credit, and who generally are charged 


with all the Misfortunes that befal a Nation. By 1. It 1: 
this was only a Prerext made uſe of by the King 0 make a L 
get rid of a Miniſter whom he no longer loved, :nd vell ſupp 
whoſe Preſence and Counſels were become inſupper approval 
able to him. The Chancellor's regular Life, hi. \ 2, The 
verſion to all Debauch and Liberriniim, his grave an ccomplil 
levere Manners, his Negle& of the King's Fvou of whom 
rites and Miſtreſſes, and laſtly, his Principles and ot Claren 
Maxims with regard to Religion and the State, wer the youny 
bur little agreeable to the diſorderly Lives of the preſenting 
whole Court, and ſtill lefs to the Projects formed i lie Ki 8 
favour of the Papiſts, under colour of eaſing g ade his 
Preibxterians, On account of this, and his rough F of 
always too haughty Behaviour, he had rendred him Has 
felf odious to all the Courtiers, who were indefatie: imme 
ble in doing him ill Offices, eſpecially when they H n be be 
him in the Decline of his Favour. He had ofte: Ind beyrf 
taken the Liberty to reproach the King with the Diſ played hi 
orders of his Life, and at firſt his Reproaches wert . Anc 
well received. But after the King had entirely aban Parent | 
doned himſelf to his Pleaſures, he could no loner or, was | 
bear the Preſence of a Man whoſe Advice he h1 Lanna! R. 
formerly liſtened to with a ſort of Submiſſion. Thi ou the 
Duke of Buckingham and ſome others laying hold o wubamps 
this Diſpoſition of the King, neglected nothing 9 Ty The 
encourage and cheriſh it. As often as they ſaw tha un Was. 
Chancelſor coming, they would ſay to his Majelty Kts were 
Here comes your School-Maſter ! At other times the med ne 
turned bis Zehaviour into Ridicule in the Preſence 0 pg? 
eir 


the King. The Duke of Buckingham uſed to walk! 


a ſtately Manner with a Pair of Bellows before him 
0 
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to mimick the Chancellor with the Purſe, whilſt 
Colonel Titus carried a Fire-Shovel on his Shoulder for 
o Moe Mace, The King ſuffered theſe Buffooneries, 
em b and diſcovered by that his wh. to his Miniſter. 
the but as theſe are only Trifles, and as the King's Diſ- 

* guſt turned at laſt into real Hatred, it is proper here 
Ar the to relate the more ſerious Cauſes which have —4 of- 


XII 


Private 
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Fe ered in Juſtification of the King's Reſentment. 

VE 

** 1. It is pretended that the K ing being deſirous to 2 
b make a Divorce with the Queen upon Allegations not““ Fall. 
\ oh 


xell ſupported, could never obtain the Chancellor's 


d, and Approbation. 


Ppo * . . - . 

Th ; 2, The King's Intention, after this Divorce was 
A ccompliſhed, was to marry Mrs. Stuart his Relation, 
Favoo ( vhom he was exceedingly amourous. The Earl 


a Clarendon to fruſtrate this Matter, prevailed with 


e [: young Duke of Richmond to marry her, by re- 


"+ jelenting how ſerviceable it would be to gain him 
WWE; the Kl g's Favour, The Duke following the Advice 
no nde his Addreſſes to the Lady, who, knowing no- 
> ung of the King's Inclination, believed ſhe ought 
Abi ot to refuſe ſo good an Offer, and the Marriage 


vas immediately concluded. The King was ſo vexed 
bat he baniſhed the new- married Pair from the Court, 
ad never forgave the Chancellor the Trick he had 
played him. 

3. Another, and as was generally thought the moſt 
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or, was his oppoſing Popram*s Project of ſettling an 
Janual Revenue of Two Millions of Pounds Serling 
won the King, which was ſeconded by the Earl of 
lulbampton. 

4. The moſt probable Cauſe of the Chancellor's 
Ruin was, that the Papiſts, whole Counſels and Pro- 
Ks were liſtened to and approved by the Kin 


Lajeſty MM. | MINS. 0- 
* mtted nothing to deſtroy him, well knowing chat 
W nder his Miniſtry they could never hope to tucceed 
— g In . 

41k M their Deſigns, 


re him 
0 


pparent Cauſe of the King's Diſlike to the Chancel-_ 
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1667. 5. A ſtately Houſe built by him near St. Tamm The” P. 
Park, and in the very Year of the Plague did hining ſpok 
great Injury in the Minds of the Populace. It wuſ;:cquair 
retended that it coſt him Fifty Thouſand Pound peech ra. 
terling, though at firſt he deſigned only to lay out bo had, 
Fifteen or Sixteen Thouſand. People gave it the the Pa 
Name of Dunkirk-Houſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſedtha by Proc 
his Advice for the Sale of that Place had furniſhed anotht 
him with the Means to raiſe it. He committed ſtili non to 
another Errour, in purchaſing for this Houſe the ned to 
Stones that were deſigned for building St. Pauli eßred ti 
Church. land. 
ommiſſic 
Has the However theſe things may be, the King, und mine. 
Great. Seal colour of giving Satisfaction to his People in thWiliamen 
=” %, Sacrifice of this Miniſter, deprived him of his Oficli having 
of High-Chancellor, and made Sir Orlando Bridgena e left it 
Lord-Keeper of the Great -Scal. Whoſe who 
The Earlef The Earl of Southampton the Treaſurer dyingMie added 
Souh three Months before the Chancellor's Diſgrace, ie Reps 
Ds, King faw himſelf at once deprived of two great anWikteae a! 
faithful Miniſters, whoſe Loſs was never repaired, ¶ Nubjects: 
leaſt with relation to their Morals, their Religion beir Affe 
and Affection for their Country. A little before th Ende 
Earl's Death, ſome Perſon in Council ſpeaking again That if a. 
the Chancellor, he with ſome Emotion ſaid — 19s ready 
Earl of Clarendon is @ true Proteſtant, and an hone to ir 
Engliſhman, and while be is in Place we are ſecure Miown T. 
our Laws, Liberties, and Religion: but whenever Men the 
ſpall be removed, England will feel the ill Effects of Gord of by 
In this he proved a true Prophet. Some L 
After the Earl of Soutbampton's Death, the KingWireſs ro t 
put the Treaſury into Commiſſion. Among the Cong That 
miſſioners was Sir Thomas Clifford a Papiſt, and know That h 
for ſuch by all the World *. And upon him after ,L, ; 
wards fell the King's Choice for Lord High- Tread revok 
ſurer. ually, TI 
1 , and r 
* The reft of the Commiſſioners were, the Duke of Albemu'e , . 
the Lord 4/bly-Cooper, Sir William Coventry, and Sir Joh" * q 
comb. Sit William Clifferd was then Comptroller of the Houſeho Vor 
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The Parliament meeting the roth of OZober, the 6 

ing ſpoke but little, and left it to the Lord-Keeper, S — d- 

cquaint the two Houſes with his Intentions, His | nc as 
h ran chiefly upon a ſort of Excuſe for the King, both Hou- 

do had, contrary to Cuſtom, after a Prorogation ,. 

f the Parliament to the Month of Ofecber, ordered 

by Proclamation to meet the 25th of July, and then 

another Proclamation put off the new deſigned 

ion to the Time firſt appointed. He communi- 

ſe thefWted to them the Concluſion of the Peace, and 

kfred them to ſettle the Balance of Trade with 

land, He ſaid, that the King having named 

ommiſſioners to ſtate the publick Accounts, and to 

mine to what Uſes the Money granted by the 

Arliament had been applied, and this Commiſſion 

wt having had the Succeſs he had hoped from ir, 

e left it to the Care of the Parliament to examine 

Whoſe who had been truſted with the Adminiſtration. 

ge added, that ſome malicious Perſons diſperſed 

iſe Reports of the Government, with Deſign to 

eat anifeate a Miſunderſtanding between the King and his 

Wbjects : Bur that his Majeſty promiſed himſelf from 

deir Affection, that they would on the contrary ute 

il Endeavours to preſerve this precious Union: 

Thar if any thing irregular had been acted, the King 

ks ready to make Reparation, He therefore prayed 

dem to imprint upon the Hearts of the Subjects that 

mown Truth That there is no diſtindt Intereſt be- 

Ween the King and bis People, but the Good of one is th? 

bod of both. | 

| Some Days after the two Houſes preſented an Ad- Tz: 44- 

itels to the King to thank him for ſeveral things: 7 

That he had diſmiſſed his new-raifed Forces:“ 72" 

„ That he had removed the Papiſts from out of his ' 

Guards, and all military Employments: 3. That he 

ad revoked a certain Patent *: 4. and more eſpe- 

tally, That he had diſplaced the late Lord Chancel- 

ur, and removed him from the Exercite of public! 


ohn Dun * The Canary Patent. 
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Truſt and Employment in Affairs of State. I IV. 
King anſwered to this laſt Article, by aſſuring tk of his 
Houſes, That he would never employ the Earl of C. Law, 
rendon again in any publick Affairs whatſoever, | places, 

The King ſufficiently diſcovering his Intention g of the 
to protect the Earl of Clarendon, the Houſe labour: priſoni 
indefatigably to find out Reaſons or Pretexts to im the ſan 
peach him of Treaſon. But it is too little to {al « V. 
that the King had no Intention to protect him. It MW © be f 
certain that he himſelf was a Party, and put the (and gre 
mons upon acting againſt him, This he diſcover jeſty, t 
clearly by reproving a Domeſtick Servant, and not ftri 
Member of the Commons“, for having given i Sums o 
Vote for the Earl of Clarendon, To which tha « VI. 
Officer replied, That he knew the Earl to be an bo from tl 
Man, and was ſure could never be guilty of the Cr their A 
laid to his Charge. At laſt the Commons in great Heal and for 
ſent up an Impeachment againſt him to the Houle @ Penaltie 
Lords, of which the following Articles are the S « VII. 
ſtance : himſelf 

18 Abe gains 

J. That the Earl of Clarendon hath deſigned WS: tracy te 
Standing Army to be raiſed, and to govern tn: Grants t 
„Kingdom thereby; and adviſed the King to di ff anc 
* ſolve this preſent Parliament, and to lay aſide . Lands, 
Thoughts of Parliaments for the future; to g profit of 
<«« vern by a military Power, and to maintain ug VIII. 
fame by free Quarter and Contribution. vernmen 

« II. That he hath, in the Hearing of the KingW bach cay 
„ Subjects, falſcly and ſeditiouſly ſaid, Tha: he MÞewujeſ, 
&« was in his Heart a Papiſt, or Popiſoly affected, doing. 
«« Words to that Effect. 1X. 1 

III. That he hath received great Sums of Mone ind Und: 


* for the procuring of the Canary-Patent, and och preſerva 
« illegal Patents; and granted illegal Injunctms ducing t 
« ſtop Proceedings at Law againſt them, and UF Obegjen, 
illegal Pa/ents formerly granted. for that 


« TV, Th great Lo 


* Sir Srephen Fox 
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„IV. That he hath adviſed and procured divers 


ng of his Majeſty's Subjects to be impriſoned againſt 
of Cal Law, in remote Hand,, Garriſons, and other 

Places, thereby to prevent them from the Benefit 
ion no of the Law, and to produce Precedents for the im- 
our priſoning any other of his Majeſty's Subjects in 


the ſame Manner. 

« V, That he procured his Majeſty's Cuſtoms 
to be farmed at under Rates knowing the ſame ; 
and great pretended Debts to be paid by his Ma- 


cover jeſty, to the Payment of which his Majeſty was 
jetty, t * 

and not ſtrictly bound, and afterwards received great 

ven i sums of Money for procuring the fare. 

af « VI. That he received great Sums of Money 

zn bone 


na from the Company of Vintners, or ſome of them or 
Cru their Agents, for enhancing the Prices of Wines, 
and for freeing them from the Payment of legal 
Penalties, - which they had incurred. 

„VII. That he hath in a ſhort time gained to 
himſelf a greater Eſtate than can be imagined to 
be gained Jawfully in ſo ſhort a Space; and, con- 
'trary to his Oath, he hath procured ſeveral 
Grants under the Seal, from his Majeſty to him- 
{elf and Relations, of ſeveral of his Majeſty's 
Lands, Hereditaments and Leaſes, to the Diſ- 
profit of his Majeſty. 


 vernment in his Majeſty's foreign Plantations, and 
hath cauſed ſuch as complained thereof before his 
Majeſty and Council, to be impriſoned for ſo 
doing. 

IX. That he did reject and fruſtrate a Propoſal 


Mone ind Undertaking approved by his Majeſty, for the 
nd oi Preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, and re- 
£1108 WF ducing the French Plantations to his Majeſty's 
nd ot Obedience „after the Commiſſions were drawn 


for that purpoſe ; which was the Occaſion of our 
great Loſſes and Damages in thoſe Parts. 


Vol. XIII. 6 « X. That 


VIII. That he hath introduced an arbitrary Go- 
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X. That he held Correſpondence with CromwW X 
« andhis Accomplices, when he was in Parts beyoni that 
the Seas, attending his Majeſty, and thereby aa June 
«© hered to the King's Enemies. 

e XI. That he adviſed and effected the Sale M. Upor 


0 Dunkirk to the French King, being part of Hie 1 2c! 
«© Majeſty's Dominions; together with the Ammi Lreaſon 
&* nition, Artillery, and all Sorts of Stores there, an ed that 
« for no greater Value than the ſaid AmmunitionM/-ords d 
Artillery, and the Stores were worth. lo gener: 

« XII. That the ſaid Earl did unduly cauſe Wiſs it v 
« Majeſty's Letters- Patents, under the Great-Seal ( This : 
England, to one Dr. Crowther, to be altered, : wuch ſe 
the Enrolment thereof to be unduly raſed. aſt, the 

„XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary Way xl the L 


e mined and brought into Queſtion divers of his V the Ct 
« jeſty's Subjects concerning their Lands, Ten 3nd ſe: 
« ments, Goods, Chattels and Properties, dete Peachr 
« mined thereof at the Conncil-Table, and ſtopp of the 
Proceedings at Law by Order of the Conncil-TabW® Frecec 
and threatned ſome that pleaded the Statute of t At the ſa 
« 17th of Car. I. ww up 
« XIV. That he hath cauſed 2% Warrantés to But th 

<< iſſued out againſt moſt of the Corporations of E of the C 
land, immediately after their Charters were ce Ang and 
« firmed by an AZ of Parliament, to the Intent . adviſe; 
might require great Sums of Money of them kft an A 
«© renewing their Charters; which when they cot If this A 
% plied withal, he cauſed the ſaid % Warrants's {WPiicular 
« be diſcharged, and Proſecutions therein to ceaſi Ver was 
«© XV. That he procured the Bills of Settlemt þot which 

„ of Ireland, and received great Sums of Money! Merein t 
« the ſame in a moſt corrupt and unlawful Mane} l. Wit 
XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed epting w 
«© Majeſty and the Nation in all foreign Treatiff7> he ha 
and Negotiations relating to the War, and bet rally un 
ed and diſcovered his Majeſty's moſt ſecret Co ites of h 
« fels to his Enemies, ! mncipall 
mough it 


« XVII. TW thoſe 
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« XVII. That he was the principal Author of 
« that fatal Counſel of dividing the Fleet about 
June 1660,” 


Upon the Credit of theſe Articles the Commons on 
the 12th of September impeached the Earl of H igh- 


Treaſon at the Bar of the Lords Houſe, and demand- 


ed that he ſhould be ſent to the Tower. But the 
Lords did not think proper to commit him upon 
o general an Accuſation, before they had examined 
how it was ſupported. 

This raiſed a hot Diſpute between the Houſes, 
rhich ſeveral Conferences were not able to allay. At 
aſt, the Commons came to this Reſolution. That 
the Lords not having complyed with the Deſire of 
the Commons, in committing the Earl of Clarendon, 
and ſequeſtring him from Parliament upon the Im- 
peachment from that Houſe, was an Obſtruction 
* of the Publick Juſtice of the Kingdom, and a 


# Precedent of evil and dangerous Conſequence. ” 


At the ſame Time they appointed a Committee to 
ww up a Declaration to vindicate their Proceedings. 

But the Earl of Clarendon ſeeing himſelf the Mark 
of the Commons Rage, and well knowing that the 
ling and the whole Court were his Enemies, thought 
it adviſeable to withdraw into France, after havin 
kit an Apology behind him, addreſſed to the Lords. 
I this Apology he did not expreſsly reply to every 
particular Article of his Impeachment : But his An- 
wer was divided into ſour principal Parts, on each 
ſomething here that will ſhow 
Werein the Strength of his Defence lay. 


389 
1667, 


1. With Relation to this Eſtate he ſaid, that ex- Ni A- 
tpting what he had received from the King's Boun- egy 44. 


ly, he had never taken one Penny but what was g 
erally underſtood to be the juſt and lawful Perqui- 
ites of his Office. That his Eſtate was made up 


Frincipally of the King's Bounty to him, which al- 
mough it was above his Merit, there were neverthe- 
es thoſe to whom the King had made at leaſt as 

e; 


great 


e- dreſſed to 
the Lord: 


1667. 
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great Preſents, though they had but ſmall Right jar this 
pretend to them. 01200 vok all 

2. As to the Accuſation of his having done evergfiendſhi 
Thing according to his own Humour, while he hahew wel 


the Honour of his Majeſty's Confidence, he anſwer Je Liber 
in General, that he had neither done nor ordered an t /acred 
Thing of his own Head, but acted merely in Conſe vice in] 
quence of the Reſolutions of Council, and of the King race, nc 
Miniſters. That for more than two Years no Diff :t leaſt 
rence had happened in the Council, nor any Com lors. * 
plaints, to his Knowledge, in the Kingdom. But ti rial 
ſince the Removal of Secretary Nichoals, there ha queſt o 
been great Alterations, and every Body knew hoWhat the 
much his Credit was diminiſhed. That from th one wit! 
Time there had not been above one or two PerſonfWrely wit 
admitted into the Council at his Recommendation, ¶ e Parlia: 
who could be ſuſpected of any Friendſhip for him Prop 
On the contrary, it was well known to the wholerely be 
Court, that thoſe who had been received into i. He | 
Council were long before his Enemies, who took ce and 
Opportunities to leſſen his Credit with the King, an Diſchar 
wich all other Perſons, by miſrepreſenting and mild obſtru 
porting all he ſaid or did, t the Sea 
3. He ſaid, that in his Opinion, all the Misfortun nich wou 
of the Kingdom proceeded from the Dutch War, Mired then 
which it was notoriouſly known he was always mai to his 
averſe, unleſs his Majeſty were ſtrengthened by rally rait 
reign Alliances. That it had been attempted ie in Co: 
ſtrike up an Alliance both with France and Spe mate Fi 
But that ain always flattering herſelf that ſhe ſhouWhis Exp 
never be attacked by France, demanded as the Prifffvoked | 
of her Friendſhip the Surrender of Dunkirk, Tangi4Wd Credit 
and Jamaica. That France would have no Union vit that h 
the King, unleſs he could be ſerviceable to her Uvenue, 
ſigns. That as he had given his Opinion againſt Pole Life 
tering into this War, ſo he had never given any Co Prince, 
ſel or Advice for the way of managing it. That Wt him b. 
hal done nothing relating to it, but the oppolit rection. 


certain unreaſonable Propoſitions, ſuch as that oft 


Paymcit of SEarmen wilh 1 ic K, inſtead ot Mone 
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hat this had drawn upon him ſo many Enemies who 
dok all Occaſions to inveigh againſt him, and make 
Wriendſhip with Men of licentious Principles, who 
new well enough how much he was offended with 
We Liberty which they took to turn all Things ſerious 
d ſacred into Ridicule, That he never gave the leaſt 
vice in private to the King upon the Negotiations of 
ace, nor writ any Letter bur by Order of Council, 
if at leaſt of the King himſelf and ſome other Coun- 
lors. That if he had prepared any Inſtructions or 
emorials, it was by the King's Command, and the 
queſt of the Secretaries who deſired his Aſſiſtance. 
hat the whole foregoing Vear he had been but twice 
one with his Majeſty, and that he had been very 
rely wit h him for the three laſt Years. That fince 
Parliament at Oxford, his Credit was ſo low, that 
y Propoſal from him was immediately rejected, 
jerely becauſe it was his. 
He beſeeched their Lordſhips to remember the 
ice and Truſt he had for ſeven Years, in which, 
Diſcharge of his Duty , he was obliged to ſtop 
id obſtruct many Men's Pretences, and to refuſe to 
t the Seal to many Men's Pardons and other Grants, 
Sfortun ich would have been profitable to thoſe who pro- 
War, red them, and many whereof upon his Repreſenta- 
ays maſon to his Majefty were for ever ſtopped, which na- 
d by rally raiſed him many Enemies. That he had like- 
yo le in Conjunction with the Earl of Southampton his 
1d Spaemate Friend laid before the King ſeveral Exceſſes 
ne ſhoves Expence above his Revenue and by this had 
he Prafovoked many Perſons concerned, of great Power 
Tanzid Credit ro do him all the ill Offices they could. 
nion wilt that he had never meddled with any Part of the 
o her Ufevenue, or the Adminiſtration of it. That in his 
gainſt ſtole Life he had never received any Preſent from 
ny Co? Prince, other than the Books of the Louvre Print, 
That Wit him by the Chancellor of France by that King's 
oppoliWreRion, 
hat of 
Mone 


| Cc 4 After 
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1067. After this Defence, which I have very much abtidg 
ed, he prayed the Lords to ſuſpend their Judgement 
with relation to the Impeachment brought again 
him, till a more favourable Occaſion ſhould offer fo 

the clearing of his Innocence, PL 
„% j; com- The Lords having received this Apology, the 20 
2 of December, deſired a Conference with the Commuy 
Com. to communicate it to them. The Duke of Buckin 
mons- am who had the Charge of delivering it, ſaid, Th 
Lords have commanded me to deliver you this ſcandal 
and. feditious Paper, ſent from the Earl of Clarendon 
They bid me to preſent it to you, and defire you in cord 
nient Time to ſend it to them again, for it has à f 
which they are in Love with,and therefore deſire to keepi 
1s public: The Reading of this Defence put the Commons int 
% lun. A Flame. Some of the Earls Enemies took occaſidl 
to make the moſt virulent Speeches againſt him, 
at laſt the Houſe voted his Apology /candalons an 
malicious, and 3 Reproach to the Juſtice of the N 
tion, and ordered it to be burnt by the Comme 
Hangman. WI profligat 
The 13th of December the Lords ſent to the C to-that « 
mons a Bill for the Baniſhment of the Earl of Clarif cauſe t! 
don, which met with great Oppoſition in that Houſi lieved | 


faithfull 
at a Tit 
he ſuſpe 
ver rew: 
King cal 
too wel, 
what la) 
tempt, : 
not but 
were thi 


Some of the Members propoled a Bil! of Alain Deſigns, 
againſt him: At laſt the Houſe voted, that the V ſingle A 
ſhould he prayed to ifſue out bis Proclamation for ſumiſ that of 
ing the ſaid Earl to appear by a Day, and to apprebe It the 

bim in order to his Tryal, and that the Lords be ſent lad bee 
for their Concurrence iii this Vols. But the Lords Wi feſſed B 

fuſcd their Concurrence becauſe this Vote was cont him car 

ry to their Bill. OE einning 

4 Billis At laſt, on the 18th of December the Bill ſent Time c 
paſſed jor the Lords paſſed the Houſe of Commons, and Court 
the karl King willingly gave his Aſſent. The Truth is, ¶ the Doy 
2 Was the King himſelf who had, by means of the Du which | 
Buinet, Of 207%, put the Earl of Clarendon upon the Though non, w 
p. 256. of leaving the Kingdom. Whether the Earl's Friend toge 
had at laſt brought the King to relent, or he "WM ples, wi 

not deſirous of having the Articles of Impeach" But he 1 

: 8 publick lame Pr 
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wblickly diſcuſſed which might have diſcovered 
Things he had a Mind to conceal. 


XIII 
abridg 
gement 
againſt 


fter fo 


the 2M fecution from them did him more Honour than 
,ommoW the Crimes, which for the moſt part were ground- 
BuckingY lefsly laid to his Charge, could injure his Re 
id, To putation. Theſe Enemies were, firſt, the King him- 


andaly 
rendon 
4 cord 
48 Is 
fo keep 


lf, who on this occaſion forgot all the Services this 
fithfull Miniſter had done his Father and himſelf, 
at a Time when his Affection and Fidelity could not 
de ſuſpected, as they had no Proſpect of being e- 
yer rewarded, But what is more ſtrange is, that the 


ons int King came to hate him, merely becauſe he ſerved him 
occaſ too well, and in a juſt concern for his Glory, did 
im, an what lay in his Power to prevent his falling into Con- 
lous au tempt, and engaging himſelf in Projects which could 


che N not but render him unfortunate. His other Enemies 


-ommoliſ were the King's Miſtrefſes and Favourites, Perſons ot 

profligate Lives, of no Religion, or of one contrary 
the Coy to-chat of the Eſtabliſhment, who hated him only be- 
Car cauſe they thought him too honeſt a Man, or be- 
t Hou lieved him incapable of being gained over to their 
Altai Deſigns. For almoſt every Body allows that not one 


t the Ki 


ingle Article of thoſe exhibited againſt him, except 
* ſunumo 


that of the Sale of Dunkirk, admitted of any Proof. 


1p prebei it the Presbyterians had procured his Ruine, there 
be gen had been nothing ſtrange in it as he was their pro- 
Lords feſſed Enemy. For it may be affirmed, that —4 
15 conti him came all the Blows aimed at them ſince the be- 
ginning of this Reign. But the Presbyterians at that 

/ ſent i Time of Day had no Credit, no Acceſs either to 
and i Court or Parliament. What is moſt ſurprizing in 


ach is, ¶ the Downfal of this Miniſter, is the Animoſity with 


che DUB which he was purſued by that very Houſe of Com- 
Though nens, which he himſelf, if one may ſo ſay, had pack- 
s Friend together of Men of the moſt High-flying Princi- 
r he "i ples, with regard both to Religion and Government. 
zeachMF But he found himſelf miſtaken in his Views. For theſe 
public ame Principles, as they related to the Royal Power, 


fixed 


Thus was the Earl of Clarendon ſacrificed to refeftions 
the Hatred and Malice of his Enemies. But they «po» his 
yere ſuch Enemies that it may be ſaid, his Per- DiſtTace. 
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niſed him to the Dignity of Earl, of Lord High- 
Chancellor, and of Prime Miniſter of Stare. But that 


. XII 
0 King 
earl 


Then irfMlyhich gives a farther Addition to his Glory, is the 
a Dil Marriage of his Daughter with the Duke of York, 
ble Po. om which Bed proceeded two Princeſſes ſucceſſivel 

1 Ruin, Wueens of England. He ſpent the reſt of his Days 


n Baniſhment, amidſt Proteſtant Presbyterians, and 
Papiſts, whoſe declared Enemy he had been during 
he Time of his Favour, who nevertheleſs failed not 
d pay him all the Reſpects and Honours due to his 
Merit, and the Dignities with which his own Country 


ne Earl 

excel 
ngland 
11 after 
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adiourns. 
A Remark 


Prooſi ad adorned him. He died at Roan the latter End 

Nay, , December 1674, Aged 67. 
ſign to The ſame Day that the Act for the Earl of Claren- 
e, andi 's Baniſhmenr paſted in the Houſe of Commons, the 
there ung gave his Aſſent to it by Commiſſion. After The par- 
iews ofElſiis, he ſent a Meſſage to the two Houſes by one of liment 
ade im is Secretaries to deſire they would adjourn to the 
o much{With of February. In the Reign of James I, a Diffe- pon it. 
ruth of rnce had happened between the King and Commons, 
rtifice With relation to the Power or Right of Adjournment. 
Syſtem e Commons pretended that though the King had a 
edge oi light to diſſolve or prorogue a Parliament, he had 

doubt ¶ one to adjourn it, and that Adjournment depended 

lies a Natirely on each of the rwo Houſes. But the Lords 
imoſityſixſuſing their Concurrence, the Houſe of Commons 
resbyt:Wvere obliged to drop their Pretenſion. From that 


lime Fames I, and Charles I, ſuppoſed this Right as 
ndeniable, though it had never been decided in form. 
t ſeems therefore that Charles II, by deſiring the 
Itzrliament to adjourn, was willing to ſhew ſome Re- 


ns they 
8 Ca 
again 
e. He 


nd per rd to the Pretenſions of the Commons, or at leaſt 
rſon roo avoid all occaſion of Diſpute with them. But this 
ſt them condeſcenſion laſted not long; for it will be after- 
ns andi vards ſeen that he frequently adjourned the Parlia- 


nent by his own Authority, without any Uneaſineſs 
upreſſed by the Commons, Now the Difference be- 
wirt an Adjournment and a Prorogation lies in this, 
lat a Prorogation ends the Seſſions, and with it all 
Atairs which have been propoſed or debated in Par- 

liament 


and 
ne tha 
rit and 
1rles Il. 

ralſed 
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1657. liament but not brought to a Concluſion ; ſo th | 
they cannot ſerve as a Foundation to any Reſolut gers, bu 
of a new Seſſion, unleſs they are propoſed 2 Engliſh. 
But an Adjournment only ſuſpends or dela * After 
till the Parliament meets again. For this Real en king anc 
that when the Commons have voted the Kin on it un, and 
ply, the Parliament is never, or but very ſeldorn Sui believed 
rogued, but only adjourned ( when ſome ſhort 5 33 
— 2 neceſſary — order that upon its next Mee os 
| It ma ro Tr 00 
to an An. proces upen the; Mots WIL It be ff 
A Procla- Before the Parliament met in Oo ; hon not 
— ot publiſhed a Proclamation to ee og e A Fall the 
piſts. cution of the Laws againſt thoſe Perſons who _— 
to hear Maſs at the Chapel of Ambaſſadors wen daily 
perſiſted to the laſt in his Diſſimulation with r ly 2 
gard to Religion, and in his Deſign to impoſe a 50 mpe in g 
3 upon his Subjects, that he was a good ProtebulMl this 
'or this properly it was that theſe ſorts of Proclam Ar 
tions were intended. But the Non-Performance « great R 
them had a quite contrary Effect. For Men cou — 
never be perſwaded of the Neceſſity of ſo frequet gms 
Proclamations, if the King had been in ** credit 
have them executed according to Law Mhereft 
The Roy» This ſame Month of O * us take 
al; Ex- of Ofober the King went Ml General 
— great State to lay the firſt Stone of the Foundatic heed. 
built. of the Royal-Exchange : This Buildin . finiſned of Franc 
a very ſhort Time. > 3 
This Year, Death took out of the W 5 
Death of 8 r ee of eee age Meow Pas 
1{ho ore. e other le „„. 
N were thoſe of Dr. Matthew Wie Richy ef Eh, 1 le A 
great Enemy of the Presbyterians, who, to * 0 ge h 
themſelves on him for the Hardſhips _—— 0 C3 
on them before the Civil War broke out bad d r 
tained him Friſoner in the Tower from the Year 16; araCti 
to that of the Reſtoration. He was then reſtored wh 4 
And M his Biſhoprick of Ely, where he dyed aged His o Sir 7 
1 eas a The other Death was that of the f Tr 0 
mous Poet Abrabam Cowley little known to Sti vrity o 


ge 
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1667-8. tween the King and the States was concluded in 
five Days, and, which is more, ſigned by the State; 
General, without any Communication of it to the 
particular Provinces, which had never been practiſed 
before. Moreover the Count de Dbona, Ambaſſador 
of Sweden, engaged for his Maſter that he ſhould en- 
ter into this Treaty, if a Place was left for him tt 
come in as a Principal. Afterwards this Count 
ſigned a like Treaty in the Name of the King 0 
Sweden with the King of England and the States-Gene 
ral, after it was agreed that this Treaty ſhould be 
conſidered as a Part of the foregoing when ratified 
Theſe Treaties were firſt ſent into England, and n 
tified by that King, and ſhortly after the King e 
Sweden's Ratification was likewiſe received. Thu 
was concluded, in a very little Time, this Tripld 
League, the moſt Important that had been made fo 
many Years in Europe, which was to check the Poy 
er, as well as vaſt Deſigns of France. 

Fxplicati- For the thorough underſtanding this Treaty, of 

-» 7 164 which I ſhall preſently give the Subſtance, it is tobe 

) obſerved that Louis XIV, after his laſt Campaign 
in which he had ſeized many ſtrong Places belong 
ing to the Spaniards in the Netherlands, had, at thi 
prefling Inſtances of the Szates-General, conſented tc 
a Treaty with Spain till the End of March 1668 
Moreover he had left to the Queen Regent of Spain 
the Choice of either yielding to him the Places con 
quered by him the laſt Campaign, or elſe the Dutch 
of Luxemburgb, or inftead of it Franche-Comte, Can 
bray and Cambreſis, Douay, Aire, St. Omer, Bergut 
Furnes, and Linck tor which he promiſed to ſurrende 
up all the reſt of his Conqueſts. Theſe Offers, a 
one ſees, were founded upon the Suppoſition tha 
the Renunciation of the Queen of France in the Tres 
tv of her Marriage was of no Validity. Thoug 
this Thing was decided only by the King of Fran- 
himſelf, yet the States-General, ſeeing no poſſibl 
Way of obliging him to deſiſt from his Pretenſions 
had approved of this Alternative, and poſitively et 
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der to force Spain to embrace one or other of theſe 
Offers. They could not therefore receed after having 


nd the ſame Treaty. 


ketween England and the States-General, againſt all 
perſons whomſoever who ſhould attack either of the 
Parties, with a ſpecification of the Succours to be 
nutually given in caſe of any ſuch Attack. This 
Mliance to be perpetual. 


bliged to uſe their joint Endeavours to bring the 
ling of France to make Peace in the Netherlands on 
ade fore of the propoſed Conditions, and to diſpoſe the 
e Pow. lng of Spain to make Choice of one of the Two 
kfore the End of May. But in caſe of any Diffi- 
aty, of wry made by the Spaniards, they engaged to uſe 
is to bi teir Endeavours to bring the King of France to ſtop 
npaignW farther Progreſs of his Arms in Flanders, and 
belongWeve it wholly to the Allies to procure the Ends 
at th opoſed in the League. 


to join their Arms with thoſe of France, in 1667 8. 


ſo far. For which Reaſon, they reſolved to Three 
mke with England three different Treaties, which 7777 


EY upon at - 
xyertheleſs were to take Place, as containing but one 9 8 


The firſt Treaty contained a Defenſive Alliance iſt Treaty. 


By the ſecond Treaty, the King and the States were 2d Treaty. 


nted i The third Treaty contained, 1. That if in procuring zd Treaty. 


þ 1b f eace between France and Spain any Difficulties 
Spain ould ariſe concerning the Renunciation, Care ſhould 
es cone taken fo to ſettle the Articles of Peace, as to 
Dutch rag no Prejudice to the Rights or Demands of 
„ Can eber. But if one Side only ſhould reject this Expe- 
Bergue ent, chen the Allies ſhould proceed againſt the 
\rrendeWtfuſer, in the manner agreed in the ſecond Treaty. 
fers, That the Allies ſhould uſe their Endeavours to 
on tha{FWHocure Peace between Spain and Portugal. And 
e TrexW&vugh they did not pretend to prevent the King of 
Thoug e from giving any Aſſiſtance to Portugal, they 
Franc ould nevertheleſs hinder, as far as lay in their Pow- 
poſſibii bis aſſiſting that Nation by making War in the 
tension aberlandt. 3. But in Caſe that the King of France 
vely euRecting the Conditions contained in the jecond Trea- 


gage ( * 7 
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1667-8, ty, ſhould make farther Progreſs in Flandey; 1 ſpeedy $1 
Allies ſhould join with Spain, and make * — to 
upon the King of France till they had obliged him Ports: He 
to comply with the Terms of the Pyrenean Treaty ſeriouſly of 
4. That all theſe Articles ſhould be ratified within iveen his Su 
the Space of one Month. The Com 
This Treaty which, as I ſaid, was ſigned by thel Tripple-All 
King of Sweden as a Principal, and was called +. Conſideratic 
Tripple-League, received the Applauſes of all Europe, examine inte 


except France. Indeed the Tendency of it was not They appoi. 

only to ſave the Netherlands, purſuant to the trud found a gre: 
Intereſts of England and the States-General, but more Conduct of 

over to prevent a War which muſt have thrown a © 27551 i 

Europe into a Flame. It is perhaps the only Sten India Shi 

made by Charles through the whole Courſe of h not ſettin 
Reign, which really tended to the Benefit and ad © S<paratio! 
vantage of England. It will be ſeen hereafter that became 

in all likelihood, he had no other Intention than ti Ammunit 

dazzle the Publick, and amuſe the World by al” Payment 

Action which did him ſo much Honour. But h ot Intelli, 
ill-ſupporting what he had ſo well begun, made I cond Ye: 

clear to the World that he ſinned not out of lgnd i bam, &c. 

rance, or for want of a throrough Knowledge of t ater the firſt 
Intereſts of his own Kingdom, and thoſe of all E the Duke ol 

rope. a himſelf, wh! 

4 peace Shortly after Sir William Tempte concluded a Tre A the Enem 
between ty of Commerce with the States-General, and abot Chatham, th 
__ the ſame Time the Treaty of Peace between 9p neglected hi 


and Portugal was happily finiſhed, under the Gu Commons. 5 
embezzled g 


rantee of the King of England. | 
| Prize from t 


The King“ While theſe Affairs were tranſacting, the Parl 


Speech to ment met the 1oth of February. The King in The King 
the Parlia- Speech to the Houſes. informed them, that he eſe Exam 
__T made a League Offenſive. and Defenſive with Miſcarr lages 
States of the United Provinces, and another to pi tain, Offic 
cure effectually a Peace between France and Spa the Commons 
into which the King of Sweden had entered as a pr him, would 
ci pal. He added, that the Poſture of his Neighbouſ A of the Sy 


and the Conſequence of the new Alliance ob! lore preſſed 


ing him to ſet out a Fleet to Sea, he ſhould Wees, co go. 
3 a peel Vor. XI 


z ſpeedy Supply ; that beſides it was of abſolute 
Neceſſity to build ſome large Ships, and fortify the 
Ports: He concluded with de ſiring them to think 
ſeriouſly of ſome Courſe to beget a better Union be- 
tween his Subjects in Matters of Religion. 

The Commons joyfully received the News of the 
Tripple-Alliance; but before they proceeded to the 
Conſideration of the King's Speech, they reſolved to 
examine into the Miſmanagements in the late War. 
They appointed for this Purpoſe a Committee, which 
found a great many Things deſerving Reproof in the 
Conduct of ſeveral Perſons, as in the Affair of 
* Berghen in Norway ; in the plundering the Eaſt- 
India Ships while the Dutch paſſed by; in the 
« not ſetting out a ſufficient Fleer laſt Year ; in the 
« Separation of thoſe that were out, ſo that they 
became uſeleſs; in the want of Proviſion and 
% Ammunition in the Fleet, and in the Forts; in 
Payment of the Sea-men by Tickets; in the want 
* of Intelligence and dividing the Fleets in the ſe- 
« cond Year of the War; in the Buſineſs of Chat- 
« bam, &c.“ The Commons accuſed Brunkard that 
after the firſt Battle, he had carried falſe Orders from 
the Duke of Zork, while that Prince was repoſing 
himſelf, which had prevented the entire Deſtruction 
af the Enemy's Fleet. With regard to the Aſſair of 
Chatham, they accuſed Commiſſioner Pett for having 
neglected his Duty, and expelled him the Houle of 
Commons. Sir William Penn was accuſed of having 
embezzled great Quantities of rich Goods taken as 


Prize from the Dutch. 


The King was doubly concerned to put an End to 
theſe Examinations, becauſe the greateſt Part of the 
Miſcarriages reflected upon him, though only ſome 
certain Officers were directly accuſed ; and beſides, 
the Commons waſted the Time which, according to 
bim, would have been better employed in conſider- 
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ng of the Supplies which he had demanded. He there- The Xing 


ore preſſed the Commons, by three ſeveral Meſſa- 


ess, to go upon the Money-Bill, telling them in 


ie. D d | his 


preſſes the 
Money Bill. 
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1668. his laſt Meſſage, that he intended to prorogue the Book XXI 
Parliament the 4th of May. But being informed At this 
that the Houſe was not pleaſed with this Deſign, be. ¶ tween the 
cauſe a Prorogation would have defeated all their Y Merchant 
Meaſures againſt Delinquents, he let them know, the © Cauſe of Co 
24th of April, that he intended only an Adjourn. © brought che 
ment for three Months; he prayed them at the Lords origir 
ſame Time that the Money-Bill might be ready a. of it, ga 
gainſt the 4th of May. on the ſaid ( 

7+ addreſs Beſides the Buſineſs of the Supply, the Houſe of Wjory having 
fed by both Commons was upon another which they had very ent Skinner | 
Houſe ' much at Heart. They began to diſcover the King'sWriginally to t 
pr ſecret Intentions, and believed, that under Colour L ought; 
| Execution Of caſing the Presbyterians, his Deſign was to obtain ented to the 
| egainſffPa- a general Indulgence for all the Non-Conformiſts, ini wted Scand: 
iſts and order to include the Papiſis under that general De. Conferences 
apable to t« 


on-Con- 
Commons vor 


ſormiſis. Nomination. An Inſinuation in his Speech confirmed 
that Suſpicion. Therefore to ſtop the Progrels of 


Deſign ſo contrary to their Principles, with regard“ or aſſiſting 
both to Popery and Presbyterianiſm, the Houſe pre“ Sentence o. 
ſented an Addreſs to the King, to pray him © Tha“ Thomas $k 
« he would iſſue out his Proclamation for enforcingſ®* ſhould be 


* Liberties o 
* fringer of t 

The ſame | 
Commons, | 
the Lord's 
ling Three 
an Impoſit 


« the Laws againſt Conventicles; and that Cart 
might be taken for the preſervation of the Peact 
« againſt all unlawful Aſſemblies of Papiſts and Non 
He puts out Conformiſts,”---The King, according to his uſua 
« Procls= Cuſtom, failed not to iſſue forth a Proclamation up 
allon. on this Subject, in which he ſaid, That the Inſolem 
of the Non-Conformiſts was ſo much the more ſurprizng 
in that (whilſt it was under Conſideration to find out I ſome other 
way for the better Union of his Proteſtant Sabjetts) ai 1 ith of A. 
vers Perſons in ſeveral Parts of this Realm frequent' 


and openly beld unlawful Aſſemblies and Conventice$ 1669. 
He ſuppoſed that the Parliament was upon this UI have alread 
nion, becauſe he had recommended it to them. BuÞen France 
this never entered into their Thoughts, unleſs b the King 
this Union the King had meant an entire ConformitWrigo, or ra; 
with the Church of England, which was by no Mean te to make 
his Intention. br uary invad 
kortnight ma 
e. This 


Vor. XIII. 
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At this Time a great Difference broke out be- 
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tween the two Houſes, occaſioned by Mr. Skinner A Diffe- 


z Merchant of London, who believing he had juſt een he 
Cauſe of Complaint againſt the Faft-India Company, rwoHouſes 


brought the: Matter by Petition into the Houſe of 
Lords originally. The Lords, after an Examinati- 
on of it, gave him Five Thouſand Pounds Coſts up- 
on the ſaid Company, On the other Hand, the Com- 
gany having ' petitioned the Commons, they upon it 
ent Skinner to the Tower, for his having applied o- 
rginally to the Lords in an Affair which the Common- 
Law ought.to have determined. The Petition pre- 
ented to the Commons by the Eaſt-India Company was 
rted Scandalous by the Lords, and a great many 
Conferences held between the two Houſes, were not 
Wapable to terminate this Difference. At laſt the 
WW ommons voted ©* That whoever ſhould be aiding 
dor aſſiſting in putting in Execution the Order or 
e Sentence of the Houſe of Lords, in the Caſe of 
© Thomas Skinner againſt the Eaſt-India Company, 
M* ſhould be deemed a Betrayer of the Rights and 
WM" Liberties of the Commons of England, and an In- 
WM" iringer of the Privileges of the Houſe.” 


the Lord's Houſe, and having paſſed the 
ling Three Hundred and Ten Thouſand Pounds 


ung an Impoſition on Wines and other Liquors, and a/ter- 

IF ſome other Acts, he adjourned the Parliament to ard, 
| de 11th of Auguſt, He adjourned it again a ſecond 2% f. 
N — and laitly, prorogued it to the 19th of Oclo- liament. 
ice 1669. 
Ul have already mentioned the Affairs depending be- Lewis 
Buren France and Spain, and the Alternative offered X Wales 


dhe King of France. The Marqueſs of Ca/le!- 


alte to make a Choice, Lewis XIV in the Month of 
ruary invaded the Frenche- Comte, and in leſs than 
fortnight made himſelf Maſter of the whole Pro- 


ce. This Conqueſt however did not make him 
Vor. XIII. D d 2 riſe 


rence be- 


The ſame Day that this Vote paſſed in the Houſe The xizg 
if Commons, being the 5th of May, the ing came Paſſes [one 


Bills, and 
11 for 2 


jour ns, and 


kimſelf 


) . l ; Maſter of 
(drigo, or rather the Court of Spain, not being in Fronche- 


Comic. 
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1668. riſe in his Demands, but he was ſtill willing to abide * Progr 
by the Offer of the two Conditions he had propoſed , hole Glor 
But the Court of Spain delayed as much as was poſWjced the 75 
ſible to declare upon the Alternative, deſigning ii ¶ geads had i 
engage England and the States ina War againſt Fran nd. To 
Neverthelels, as the Treaty of the Tripple-LeagWyedal, on 
was directly contrary to the Deſign of Spain, ( thy ng againſt ; 
three Allies being only engaged to take up Arms iffl;, this Effe 


caſe the King of France ſtood not to his Propoſal ) | 
was not poſſible for the Court of Syain to compaſs the 
The Court Ends. Ar laſt, after a great many Tergiverſation 
Spain the Marqueſs of Caſtel-Rodrigo declared that he ag 
accep's cepted the firſt Part of the Alternative, by whic Tſuab Van 
"tea France was to keep what had been conquered the h xgotiating 
tives Campaign. This Choice ſurprized the Staten wh pared himſe 
had relied on the Spaniards accepting rather the n. As th 
cond Propoſal of the A!!ernative, which appearWi Device, 
leſs diſadvantagious to them. But the Spaniſh Pol nigaken. 1 
aimed at throwing England and the States into an un a; for che f 
voidable Neceſſity of entering into a War wil mwarrantab 
France, if the leaſt Step ſhould be taken by her ¶ Pieces till for 
puſh her Conqueſts in the Nelberlauds. the Sequel th 
Peace cen. This Choice being made, the Peace had no long of this Inſult 


Laws , ame, 
d and recon 
procured by i. 
tbe Tranquill 


cud-d ar any Difficulty. The Town of Aix la Chapelle i When 1 fa. 
A Ol agreed on for the Place of Treaty, and the Plenip ppearance, 
#5 tentiaries of France and Spain repairing thicher, de Publick, 
Treaty was concluded and ſigned the 2d of May, pe, which b 

ter a Negotiation of Fifteen Days. The Tre ure rſt up 


contained in Subſtance that the King of France ſhou 
keep Poſſeſſion of Charleroy, Binch, Aith, Dow, 
Fort-de-la-Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenarde, Liſle, Arm 
tiers, Conrtrey, Borghes, Furnes, with all their . 
pcndencies. The King of Hance on his Side reſtos 
unche-Comtè to the Crown of Spain, The Slate 
Alliance were Guaraitees of this Peace, and all ot been ſeen in 
Princes and States were allowed to be ſo too it Hades, how! 
pleaſed. | 8 ervation of 
Tk: Duch Though the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle had 99 Letvis had Vie 
challenge rably augmented the Power of France, the 9 


+ cyonour GH ra of the United-Provinces believed neverthe 
6” it, [ 


to forbear ſui 
continue in t! 
appears from 
Were Writ to t 
he contented 
Without darin: 
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hat they had done a great Thing in ſtopping the Ca- 
er of the French Arms, and preventing their fur- 
her Progreſs. They aſcribed to themſelves the 
hole Glory and Merit of this Succeſs, though in- 
geed the Tripple-League had never come into their 
Heads had it not been propoſed by the King of Eug- 
und. To immortalize their Glory they ſtruck a 
Medal, on one Side of which was ſeen Holland lean- 
ng againſt a Trophy, and upon the Reverſe words 
o this Effect: That they had reſtored and ſecured the 
Laws ; amended and reformed Religion; aſſiſted, defen- 
kd and reconciled Kings; reſtored Freedom to the Ocean; 
qocured by their Arms a glorious Peace, and eſtabliſhed 
the Tranguillity of all Europe. On the other Hand, 
foſuah Van Beuninghen, who had been employed in 
egotiating this Peace, ſtruck a Medal, and com- 
rared himſelf to Zoſuab ſtopping the Courſe of the 
un. As the King of France had taken the Sun for 
his Device, the Meaning of this Medal could not be 
miſtaken. But the States immediately ſuppreſſed it. 
As for the firſt and ſome others which diſcovered an 
uwarrantable Preſumption, they were not broke in 
Pieces till ſome Years afterwards. It will be ſeen in 
the Sequel that they had bur too juſt Cauſe ro repent 
of this Inſult offered to Leis XIV. 

When I ſaid above that Charies, according to all 
appearance, propoſed the TV le- League only to amuſe 
the Publick, and appeaſe the Diſcontents ol the Peo- 
ple, which began to appear, I founded this Conjec- 
ture firſt upon Sir Miiliam Temp!e's not being able 
o forbear ſuſpecting that the King would not long 
continue in this Reſolution. This Sulpicion of his 
appears from ſeveral of his Letters. But as they 
vere writ to the Earl of Aigen Secretary of State, 
he contented himſelf with inſinuating his Thought 
without daring to ſpeak too plain, Secondly, it has 
been ſeen in a Letter of the King of France to #7. 


frades, how little Concern CHa had for the Pre. 


ſervation of the Netherlands, ſince, believing that 
Letvis had Views that way, he offered to let him make 
D d. 3 that 
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that Conqueſt unmoleſted, without reſerving one Inch 
of Land ro himſelf, provided Lewis would abandon 
the States-General. Thirdly, the Sale of Dunkirk to 
France diſcovered clearly that any Conqueſts made by 
Lewis in Flanders would give but little Jealouſy or 
Uneaſineſs to Charles. In the fourth Place, at the 
very time that all Europe was diſſolved in Joy for the 
happy Concluſion of the 'Tripple-League, Sir Thomas 
22 the King's Favourite ſaid openly, —— Vel, 


for all this Noiſe, we muſt yet have another War with 


the Dutch before it be long. In the fifth Place France 
her ſelf did not diſcover any great Uneaſineſs at this 
T ripple-Alliance, She not only inſiſted upon her Pre- 
tenſions, but even Mr. de Lionne Secretary of State 
writing to 4 Eſtrades on occaſion of this Tripple-Al- 
liance, has theſe words - If the Dutch enter inis 
Alliunces contrary to the Intereſts of his Majeſty, we 
ſhall not be ſo much troubled at it as they imagined: 1 
know what I ſay, and upon what Foundation I ſpeak i. 


If to this is added King Charles's following Conduct in 


making a League with France againft Holland, one 
cannot help ſuſpecting that from that time there was 


a ſecret Underſtanding between France and Exgland. 
Sixthly, Events are commonly the beſt Interpreters 


of Men's Actions. And we fhall ſee preſently that 
Charles made but little Account of his Engagements 
in the Tripple-Alliance; but it is not time yet to talk 
of theſe Matters. | 

After the Removal of the Farl of Clarendon the 
Scene was entirely changed at the Engliſh Court. The 
King more at eaſe by the Abſence of a Miniſter whoſe 
Preſence was a Reproach upon his Conduct, gave 
himſelf up to his Pleaſures without any Reſerve or 
Diſcretion, The Dake of Buckingham, who had no 
Religion, and gloried in his Debaucheries, and il. 
met Earl of Rocheſter, the greateſt Wit, and the moſt 
ſat ytical licentious Poet of his Age, were his princl- 
pal Favourites. To theſe two Men and his Miſtreſ- 


ſes the King gave up almoſt his whole Time, and it 
was with Difficulty that his Miniſters could find any 


Oppor- 
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unity of ſpeaking to him concerning his Af- 

fairs. Pleaſures and Debauches were the whole En- 
ertainment of the Court, and Vice appeared bare- 
faced and open. In a word, England had never be- 
held a more diſorderly Court, and unluckily the 7 | 
bad Example ſet by it had but too much Influence W 
upon the Subjects in General. The King was Prodi- 7s very 1 
ral to Exceſs. Beſides his ſtanding Revenues, which, He. 

15 we have ſeen, amounted to Twelve Hundred 

Thouſand Pounds Sterling, he had conſumed the 

Eighteen Hundred Thouſand Pounds given him laſt 

Year by the Parliament in Expences, quite foreign to 

the Uſes for which it was intended. This Year he 

had asked a Supply of his Parliament, pretending a 

Neceſſity to build ſome new Ships of War, and to 

put a great Fleet to Sea, in Maintenance of the En- 
gagements he had entered into by the Tripple-Alli- ; 
ance. The Parliament had granted him Three Hun- 

fed and Ten Thouſand Pounds, but the Ad not 

paſſing till two Days after the Treaty at Aix la 

Chapelle was ſigned, not a Ship was built, and the 

Neceſſity of a Fleet to be put to Sea vaniſhed at 

ce. Notwithſtanding this he was always in want, 
ad his Revenues perpetually anticipated. 

But a ſtill greater Misfortune to England was, that great En- 

ly Papiſts or Men of no Religion had any Credit courage» 

it Court. The Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 2 2 
e Kocheſter, and the King's Miſtreſſes, were not Per- — 
e ons from whom much could be expected to ſtop the 
eW*frogreſs of Popery. The Earl of Arlington, Secre- 
e Wiary of State, was like the King a diſguiſed, and 
r cord a declared Papiſt. The Duke of York was 

o ot only a Catholick, but moreover exceeding zealous 
or his Religion. As he was looked upon as Pre- 
t N umptive Heir to the Crown, every body made their 
| 
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Court to him, and with the more Application, as his 
- Wievenues being great and his Management frugal, he 
t ad wherewithal to engage the Courtiers to him, to fix 
us Dependents to his Intereſts. He had ſo powerful a | 
- Marty at Court, and ſo many of his Creatures about 
D d 4 | the 
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the King's Perſon, that he was almoſt abſolate the 
and able to direct the Reſolutions of the Council 
In ſhdrt, if the King had any Religion, he was moſt 
inclined to Popery. He found beſides a conſiderable 
Advantage in careſſing the Papiſts, whom he eſteem 
ed as his firm Friends, whereas he could not helr 
dreading the Zeal of the Proteſtants, in caſe the 
ſhould diſcover that he had abjured their Religion. 
After this view of the State of the Engii/h Court 
it is eaſy to conceive that thoſe who had the greateſt 
Credit, and the freeſt Acceſs to the King's Perſon 
could by no means intend the Benefit of the King 
dom. Every one of his moſt intimate Counſellot 
would have been glad to fee the King abſolute, tha 
he might have at command the whole Riches of Eng 
land to laviſh away upon them. The King himſe| 
was ſo unealy to fee that he was obliged continually 
to deviſe freſh Pretences to demand Money of hi 
Parliament, that he could have wiſhed to be delive 
red from that Trouble, and to be more at Liberty u 
take what he wanted without asking. But on th 
other Hand, he ſaw himſelf obliged to procced witt 
Caution, the Example of the King his Father nc 
permitting him to enter into the ſame Courſe, betor 
he had well concerted his Meaſures. This was the Rea 
jon that for ſome Years the Court-Projects were exc 
cuted gradually, and with great Diſſimulation, notwith 
ſtanding the warm Temper of the Duke of 2 07%, an 
the Eagerneſs of the Papiſts. For it may be affim 
ed, that the King alone oppoſed their Career 
whether out of Fear or Prudence. 
This Summer the King diverted himſelf with mi 
king ſeveral Progreſſes into the Country to view tt 
Ports and Navy. He ſent a Squadron into the M. 
diterrauean commanded by Sir Thomas Allen, wit 
forced the A:7erines to a Peace very advantagious ! 
Exgland. 
Nothing memorable, beſides what has been take 
notice of, happened during the reſt of the 1c! 
except ſome Embaſſes which the Sequel requ! 
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hould- be mentioned. Sir William Godolphin was ſent 
lo the Court of Spain; Mr. Ralph Montagne was firſt 
MM Envoy, and ſoon after Ambaſſador to France ; the 
„karl of Carliſe went Ambaſſador to Schm.“; and 
nM ir William Temple Ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
Inf States General, On the other Hand, Monſieur Col- 
cy fer! was ſent from France to reſide at the Engliſh 
Court, 
tt Some Changes were likewiſe made at Court in the 
e publick Employs. Sir Thomas Clifford was made 
nM Treaſurer of the Houſhold; the Duke of Monmouth 
gde King's natural Son was made Captain of his Life- 
1M Guard of Horſe ; Sir John Trevor, lately returned 
tom France, where he had been Envoy, was ſworn 
WM one of, his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, on 
the Reſignation of Sir William Morrice, to whom he 
ae Ten Thouſand Pounds Sterling. 
This Year died Algernoon Percy Earl of Northum- 
land, and was ſucceeded by his Son *! : The fa- 
af nous Poets Davenant and Denham ; and the great 
Soldier Sir William Waller, fo often mentioned in the 
Hiſtory of the Civil Wars. He had been impriſoned 
by the Independent Parliament, and confined till the 
King's Reſtoration, when he was delivered on account 
of his Sufferings in ſome meaſure the ſame with thoſe 
of the Ro yaliſts. | 
Though the Year 1669 produced no memorable 
WMEvents, yet was it a fatal Year to Europe, ſince it 
ss probably this Year that Meaſures were beginning 
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1669. 
The King 
change: 
kis Mea- 


to be concerted for the ſtrict Union of France with fare, wits 
England, At leaſt, we find in Sir Milliam Temples regard to 


Letters, that Mr. Puffendorf, who had been ſent this the Tripplee & 37 


„Ane. 


Year Envoy from Sweden to the Court of France, 
alling at the Hague in his Return back, ſaid to Sir 
William Temple, that a Miniſter at the French Court 


lad aſſured him that the Tripple- Alliance would not 
ſubſiſt, 


* With Sir Samut Moreland as Envoy. | 
Who died within two Years, and with him wat extinct zue 
Wient and famous Family of the Percy's. 
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1669. ſubſiſt, and that the Engliſh Court had already Changed 
their Meaſures. The ſame Mr. Puffendorf ſaw 


Letter in Marſhal Turenne's Hands at Paris, fronf Foo 
Monſieur Colbert the French Ambaſſador at London; Politi 
wherein, that Ambaſſador ſpeaking of the Engl: he C 
1s gained Court, has theſe Words ------ T1 have at laſt made the mrding 
by France, ſenfible of the whole Extent of his Majeſty's Liberalicrace 


This leaves no room to doubt but that Colbert's Em 
baſſy to London was deſigned to gain or corrupt th 
Engliſh Court, and that he met with Succeſs, Fo 
the Time only is in Diſpute, the Thing itſelf ap 
peared manifeſtly in the Sequel. 
The Prince The latter End of March Cojmo de Medicis Prine( 
1 of Tuſcany arrived in England, where he was received 
de in with all the Honours due to his Birth and particula 
England, Merit. As his Deſign was only to ſee England afte 
he had viſited Spain and France, he was ſhown, b 
Order of the King, whatever was curious, and par 
ticularly the two Univerſities, 
Prince Shortly after his Departure, Prince George of De 
George of mark came to pay the King a Viſit, but he made n 
Denmark. long Stay then in England. | | 
Theater of The gth of July the large and magnificent Theateſ 
Oxford at Oxford, built at the Expence- of Dr. Sheldon Arch 
opened. biſhop of Canterbury, was opened. He was the 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, and ſhortly after reg; 
ſigned that Honour to the Duke of Ormond. Thigh 
Duke was ſtill Lord-Lieutenant of Treland, bul 
ſhortly after was removed and ſucceeded by the Lor 
Roberts, who was not of the ſame Principles with th 
Duke. 
The King's In all appearance the King had already formed 
Scheme for ſort of Scheme with regard to Religion. This wa 
Religion» to incorporate the Presbyterians with the Church d 
England, and procure a Toleration for all the other Sec 
of Non-conformiſts. He might have a double View i 
this. His firſt might be to gain the Presby/eriai's 
who were very numerous in the Kingdom, to hi 
Intereſts, and perhaps make uſe of them, thus unite 
with the Church of England, to allay the Fe 
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he Epiſcoparians, who were not leſs Enemies to the 1669. 


ange ps than to the Presbyterians, If the King had 
law Wc been a Papiſt, which was a Secret then little 
tronf.own, it would have been difficult to underſtand 
london s Politicks. For ſuppoſing him a zealous Member 
155 che Church of Exgland, what need had he of 
e the 


mrding againſt her? Bur being a Cat holick, the Ad- 
tage of theſe Precautions are very viſible, His 
ond View, allowed by all the World, and mani- 
ly diſcovered afterwards, was by procuring an 
xolgence for all Non-conformiſts without Exception, 
procure likewiſe the ſame Favour for the Papiſts, 
purſuance of this Scheme the King and his Mi- 1% Preſ- 
ers affected to ſhew great Kindneſs for the Pres- — oj 
ſerians, and this Behaviour gave them Encourage- 
Et to appear more openly, and hold their Aſſem- 
les with Jeſs Caution and Secrecy than they had 


Prince 
ecelved 


rticula 
nd afte 


wn, bre before. In ſhort, Sir Orlando Bridgeman Lord- A Project 
nd par per, whether privy to the King's ſecret Intentions, of þ 3 

ed merely by his own obliging Temper and Hu- *. 
YN nity, ordered two of the moſt eminent Presbyterian which the 
n 


lnifters to be acquainted that he deſired a Confe- £974: Keep -· 
ee with them“. They waited on him, and he A 
Theateſ hy told them, that his Deſign was to make them procure; a 
Arche Propoſals for a Comprehenſion of ſuch Diſſen- Conference 
as tne: could be brought into the Communion of the 9%» 
ter re ich of England, and for procuring a Toleration 5 of 
7, Thi Wir the [ndeperdents and the reſt. Upon this Occa- England 
nd, bu m theſe two Presbyterian Miniſters had ſeveral Con- 24 Preſ- 
he LorWnces with two Epiſcopal Doctors *, one of them 22 
with th uplain to the Lord-Keeper. When it is remem- 
rd that at the Savoy-Conference, held in the Begin- 

hg of this Reign, the two Parties could come to no 

nner of Agreement, and that in the preſent Con- 

rence Matters were immediately adjuſted , there 

10 room to doubt that the two Epiſcopal Divines 

e fully prepared to facilitate the Accommodation. 


However 
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However that be, they agreed amongſt themſclve; 3 
upon the Point of Re-ordination, which they moſt dif. | 
fered about, and ſettled it that all Presbyterian Mi. 
niſters who had already been ordained, ſhould be ad. 
mitted into the Miniſtry of the Church of Elan} 
with this Form Take thou Legal Authority 19 
preach the Word of God, and adminiſter the Holy Sa. 
craments in any Congregation of England, where that 
ſhalt be lawfully appointed thereunto, This was not 
properly a new Ordination, but ſimply a Power to; 
exerciſe their Miniſtry in the Church of England. It 
was likewiſe agreed that Ceremonies ſhould be left 
indifferent, ſo that they might be uſed or not, ac4 
cording as every Man ſaw convenient; and that th 
Liturgy ſhould be altered in ſeveral Places: Moreo- 
ver, that thoſe who could not be comprehended ſhould 
be indulged : and for Security to the Government, 
the Names of the Teachers, and all the Members of 
the Congregations ſhould be regiſtred. Agreeably tap 
this Scheme the Lord Chief Juſtice Hales took upon, 
him to draw up a Bill againſt the enſuing Parliament, 
and the Lord-Keeper promiſed to ſupport it with all 
his Power. It is eaſy to perceive that this Project, 
however neceſſary to the King's Deſigns, was never 
theleſs directly contrary to the Principles of the 
Parliament, who were averſe to all fort of Cont, 


„ „„ 


ſcenſion; ſo that it only ended in Smoke. 


In the mean time, whether the Secret of what, 
paſſed in the Conferences was not well kept, or ts 
Non-conformiſts by Encouragement from the Courk 
aſſumed roo much Liberty, the Archbiſhop of Ca 
terbury reſolved to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours 10 
break their Meaſures, For this purpoſe he writ, t 
all his Suffragan-Biſhops a Circular Letter, enjoing 
ing them to make exact Inquiry into the Convei!:c 4 
held in their Dioceſes. After he was provided wich 
the neceſſary Informations, he went to the King a! 
obtained from him a Proclamation to put the dasz 
againſt Convezticles in Execution, and pariiculary 
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2 1 7 n Corporations. This Proclamation was executed 166g, 
TN much in the ſame manner with others againſt Papiſts. 

Emland! For, about two Months after, the King ordered the 

Mi, * Ma. conformiſt Miniſters to be told from him, that he 

Joly TY was deſirous to make them eaſy, and if they thought 

ere don! ft to Petition him they ſhould be favourably heard. 

wid d A Petition was accordingly drawn up and preſented to 4 Petition 
ower toll King at the Earl of Arlington's Lodgings, who 1 
land. Io e 4 graciouſly, and returned a favourable formins 

| Y AnNIWer. | | favoura- 
bo * The Parliament according to the Prorogation met 3 
his the the 19th of Oober. The King in a ſhort Speech 4% 
More, 2 demanded Money for the diſcharge of his Debts, and 1he Com- 
1 ſhou [> propoſed in few Words the Union of the two King- monsexa- 
rnment. doms of England and Scotland. Then the Lord-Keep- — 
bers os © enlarged a little upon theſe Points. But the Com- Accounts: 
ably ta 7 inſtead of taking the King's Speech into Conſi- 

k upon deration went upon other Affairs. The Publick Ac- 

lament} ¶ counts were examined, and it was enquired to what 

with all u© the King had employed the Money given him by 


Project the Parliament, and Sir George Carteret's Books hein 
Hund in great Diſorder, he was expelled the Houſe. 


"ol Then they addreſſed the King to thank him for his 
Conde Proclamation againft Conventicles, and prayed him to 

book ſtrictly to the Execution of it. 
f Wbt But not contented with this Step, they appointed Proceed: 
or the Committee to inquire into the Behaviour of the Non- ings a- 
Court Conformiſts. This Committee after having received 3 


divers Informations, reported, That in the very Neigh- formiſts. 
burbood of the Parliament, divers Conventicles and o- 
ther feditious Meetings were held, where diſaſfected Per- 
ſms in great Numbers aſſembled in Defiance of the Co- 
wr nment, and to the Danger of both Houſes, and of the 
Peace of the Kingdom. It ſeems that the Houſe was 
ſomewhat aſhamed to ſhew ſo much Reſentment a- 
gainſt the Presbyterians merely on the account of Re- 


gion, and therefore with great Care brought in the 
Intereſt 
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* His Anſwer was, That he would do his utmoſt to get tlem com- 
Mekended within the pabltc E/tablikhment. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale, afterwards created a Duke, 
1s a rigid Presbyterian during the Troubles in Scot- 
id, a zealous Covenanter, and a diſtinguiſhed Ene- 


XII 


he Pre 
were a 


ation Mu of the Royal Authority. He nevertheleſs threw 
ought mſelf into the King's Party in 1647, when Duke 
r Sectfmiltion invaded England, in Support of Charles I. 
the Rom this Time his Country looked on him as a de- 
hat theWired Enemy. But after the Arrival of Charles II in 
taianq and and the Compoſure of the Differences in that 
| 2gainingdom, he followed the King into England, was 
Thatt ken Priſoner at the Battle of Worceſter, and by Re- 
nquilltWoyals from one Priſon to another, continued in Con- 
that th ement till the King's Reſtoration. During his Im- 
Proje ſonment he had great Impreſſions of Religion on his 
vere and. But after the King had received him into his 


the Ex 


„. wour and Council, he ſo entirely wore them out, 
r Ppe 


at hardly any Trace of them was left. Whether 
om a Knowledge of the ſecret Sentiments of the 


upply e ng and Duke of York, with regard to Religion, or 
ore the fly from a Suſpicion of them, he was of Opinion 
nis Sum et the beſt way to preſerve himſelf in the Favour he 
and thiioyed, was to enter into all the King's ſuppoſed 
DE News, and to labour to render him abfolate in both 
iolation 


Ingdoms. Upon the King's Reſtoration it was de- 
ted in Council, whether Epiſcopacy ſhould be re- 
bred in Scotland. The Duke of Lauderdale oppoſed 


e Motion with all his Power, and gave this extra- 


iſion be 
g ſaw | 
Accom 


medd dinary Reaſon for it, namely, That the Scots, if 
ed, any were governed according to the Grain of their 
oroguc in Inclinations, would be always at the King's De- 
14th offition on any occaſion of Diſpute he might afrer- 


ads have with the Parliament of England, This 
ice, though it was not complied with, was ac- 


come M ptable to the King, and rivetted the Duke in his 
I thinkWwour, The Reſolution to reſtore Epiſcopacy hav- 
er of thi g been executed, no Perſon appeared more ardent 
ziſtoner Weiinſt the Presbyterians, nor had they a more violent 
- 75 ſerſecutor. I ſhall doubtleſs have occaſion to ſay 
w 


ore of him afterwards, but this may ſuffice to give 


lotice e Reader ſome Idea of his Character. 7 
0 


The 
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1669. It was through his Means and Intrigues that th State 
7 ny Parliament, held this Year in Scotland, made an AS aſſure 
mentraj- Which raiſed the King's Supremacy higher than ever W hal g 
ſes high® had been carried before. The ſame Parliament a But c 
Ho : proved the raiſing of the Militia, and ordained by been! 
5 expreſs Act, that it might be employed in any Coui dit, a 
and ap- try of the King's Dominion without any Applicatiof the V 
prove: by to the King for his expreſs Order, and that it ſnou to ſuff 
3 . be obliged to obey any Orders of the Scotch Counci ſelves 
%% Milina, It was not at firſt known what could be the Intent The 1 
The Inſen- an AF which ſeemed to take the Militia out of Her. w 
4" Ye #615 King's Hands, to put it into thoſe of the CoundiſÞþ ſhew 
oy But it was underſtood aiterwards that this was a Cos Par! 

trivance of the Duke of Lauderdale, to put theWurge Sui 
Troops into the King's Power whenever he had 0 
caſion for them, without his appearing openly toc My La 
them into England, and that any Complaints, in Ca 
of a Miſcarriage, might be againſt the Council; U 
may let us ſee that he was then forming Deſign a 
| render the King abſolute in England. | A 
Deaths of This Year the King's Mother died in France, i tor a 
che Queen- 20th of Auguſt, in the Sixtieth Year of her Ag !ooner 
— „ The famous Duke of Albemarle died likewiſe the W lime 
Albemarle Of January, and was ſucceeded in his Eſtate and Hof the 
and Mr. nour by Chriſtopher his only Son. To theſe Deaths fairs c 
Frynn- us add that of the famous Prynn, the indefatigai jefty ! 
Author of more than two Hundred Treatiſes, m ly and 
of them of little Eſteem “. hath x 
The King's The Parliament meeting the 14th of February, Royal 
Speech 1s King told the two Houſes——*< That when they 1 the E: 
-—_ ar44- met, he asked them a Supply, and now asked himfel 
«again with greater Inſtance : The Uneaſineſs f Suppli 
„ Straitneſs of his Affairs could not continue wif been 
« out very il Effects to the whole Kingdom. them 
let them know, that having fully examined chat if 
S taken 


a grea 
* [et it be remembered of him, that he was a conſiderabe WM dred ” 


ſttument in the Reſtoration, was received into Favour, had ws þ alſo. 3 
cords Of rhe Tower committed to him, Which he put into . ind 
Order, and died A Member of the preſent Parliament. * 


VoI. 
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that H State of the Expences in the laſt War, he could 1669-70. 
an A aſſure them that no Part of thoſe Moneys that they 
| ever W hal given him had been converted to other uſes. 


nent ar But on the contrary, that a very great Sum had 
d by been raiſed out of his ſtanding Revenue and Cre— 
iy Cour dit, and a very great Debt contracted, and all for 
plicatiq the War. Laſtly, he recommended to them not 


it ſhoul 
Counci 
Intent « 


to ſuffer any Occaſion of Ditterence between them- 
ſelves to be revived.” ------ 


The Lord-Keeper ſeconded his Speech with ano- 


it of ier. which I think it neceſſary to inlert at length, 
CoundW ihew the Confidence nich the King repoſed in 
is a Cos Parliament, which had already granted him ſuch 
put thahrge Sums. 

> had 0 

ly to coll My Lords, and you Knight, Citizens, and Buraeſſes 
, in Cal of the Houſe of Commons, 


acl] ; t 


eſigns 


T your lat Meeting, his Majeſty did ac- 
' { A quaint you with the great Occaſions he had 
for a Supply, and that he had forborn to ask it 


*ance, | 


her Ag looner, more in Conſideration of giving ſome 
ſe the Time for the Eaſe of the People, after the Burden 
e and H of the laſt War, than that the Condition of his Af- 
Deaths WF fairs could fo long have wanted it: And his Ma- 


lefatigalJ* jeſty hath commanded me now to ſpeak more ful— 
iſes, m !y and plainly upon that Subject. His Majeſty 
' hath not only by his Minitters, but in his own 

ruary, ¶ Royal Perfon examined the Accompts, touching 
n they H the Expences of the laſt War, and hath thought 
ww asked himſelf concerned to let you know, that all the 
fines . Supplies which you gave him for the War, have 
inue vi been by him applied to che War, and no Part of 
dom. them to any other Utes : Nay, ſo far from it, 
mined WW that if the Preparations towards the War ſhall be 
« oF taken for the uſe of the War, as they mutt be; 

* 2 great part of his own Revenue, to many Hun- 

nliderd'' f dred Thouſands of Pounds, hath been employed 
2 K* ö alſo, and ſwallowed up in the Charge of the War, 
| and what did necellarily relate to it. To which 
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ties which accompanied it, have been greater? 
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may be added the great Debts contrafted by hi in | 


Majeſty in this War, and the great Repairs of the Y ©2Y 
Hulls of his Ships, and putting his Navy into ſuch Y' Whic 
a Condition as it was before. Beſides, his Majefs *all t 
ty thinks it ought to be conſidered, that when tha the! 
Charges of the War were at the higheſt, the * vide 


table Effects of it, and thoſe other Calamitieg I. bag 
which it pleaſed God at that Time to bring upoy he h 
us, did make ſo great a Diminution of his Revs and a 
nues, that beſides all other Accidents and Diſad f may 
vantages, the Loſs that he ſuſtained in three Branch Y His 
es of his Revenue, in the Cuſtoms, Exciſe, ot you 
Hearth-Money, by reaſon of the War, the Plagug Prop. 
and the Fire, did amount to little leſs then to ſi 1 f 
Hundred Thouſand Ponnds. Thus you ſee, that lame 
though your Supplies have been great, yet the jeſt y, 
Charges occaſioned by the War, and the Calamb . 
' With ( 
And that the Debt which is left upon his Majeſty, * and C 
and which he complains of, hath been contract choug 
by the War, and not by the Diverſion of the Mg Jou, 
neys deſigned for it. dera 
„His Majeſty hath commanded me to ſay one 
Thing more to you upon this Subject, That he qa One n 
not enter into the War upon any private Inclinks ouched 
tion or Appetite of his own. The firſt Step Vier be | 
made towards it, did ariſe from your Advice, A.“ for 
the Promiſes of your Aſſiſtance : But if the Chee tha 
ges and Accidents of the War have out- gone Þ and Pou 
your Supplies, and left him under the Burden Therefor 


this Debt, he thinks that as well the Juſtice I alfection 
your Promiſe, as the Duty and Loyalty you h _ of 
Ka the F 


always ſhewed him, will oblige you to rele 
him from it: And the rather, when you ſhall (oi heavy 
ouily conſider, how uneaſy this Burden muſt N Pur 
unto him, and what ill Conſequences the Conti ily upon 
ance under ic muſt draw upon all his Affairs; M* #707 
which particular you, and every Perſon you rep 678 3 kl 
ſent in this Nation, will be concerned, as well ity's Fee 


himſelf. His Majeſty doth therefore command on a C 
«Wl tor, 
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«in his Name, to deſire you once more, and to 


XIII 


by ai . conjure you, by that conſtant Duty and Loyalty 
of tig . which you have always expreſſed to him, and by 
to ſuch J. all the Concernment you have for the Support of 
Majeßz J. the Honour and Safety of his Government to pro— 
hen i vide ſuch a Supply for him ar this Time, as may 
Ic NCVER. hear Proportion with the preſſing Occaſions that 
ant PY: he hath, and to the State of his Affairs ar home 
po and abroad; and ſo ſpeedily and eftectually, as 
is =Y may anſwer rhe Ends for which he hath defired it. 
e His Majeſty hath further commanded me to put 
iſe, 4 py ee ee biker v4 3 
Pro i propoſed to you, concerning an Union betwwe: 
SUS. :..- Kingdoms, and to let you know, that the Par- 
toe lament of Scotland, hath fince declared to his Ma- 
lee, tht Y jeſty, That ſuch Commiſſioners as his Majeſty ſhall 
Net . name, ſhall be authorized on their Part, to treat 
Cala "& with Commiſſioners for this Kingdom upon the Grounds 
r, e of the Union. His Majeſty therefore 
Majelty, thought it fit now again to recommend it unto 
— you, to take that Matter effectually into your Con- 
81 7 ſideration.“ 
lay 4 One muſt have been very hard-hearted not to be 
1 ug ouched with this moving Story of the King's Wants 
| Step ter he had ſo gloriouſly finiſhed a War againſt Hol- 
| i, for which the Parliament had allowed him ro 
ee ore than five Millions five Hundred and fifty Thou- 
the Ch ind Pounds Sterling, and 310000 /. ſince the Peace. 
Bon Ml horefore the Commons to give effectual Marks of their 
unden Acection for the King, and of their Reliance on the 
anne ruth of every Syllable of the Keeper's Speech, vo- 
you d the King a Supply capable to deliver him from 


ſhall ( de heavy Burden under which he laboured. For 
nal hs Purpoſe they prepared two Bills, one to lay a 
| C tin buty upon all Wines and Vinegar imported into the King- 
Conti 7. King 
un, from the 1ſt of June 1670, to the 1/t of Tune 


Airs; WF” „ to | 
pt 78 ; the other, for the advancing the Sale of his Ma- 
1 W's Fee-Farm Rents, and other Rents, The firſt, 


eon a Computation made, would produce 560,000 


mand Vor. XIII. Ee 2 Pounds 


1 1 
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jointly to the King by both Houſes the 1 1th d 


7) » 
venticles: 
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155g 70. Pounds Sterling, the other a Sum double to that. SofBook - 
that the King might depend upon receiving from 
theſe two Bills, about Seventeen Hundred Thouſand 


Pounds. Thus the King recvived for this glorigug 
War with Holland, ſeven Millions Scven Hundred 
and Sixty Thouſand Pounds Sterling, which amount 
to Eighty-two Millions Five Hundred and Sixty 
Thouſand Dulch Florins. Nevertheleſs there are ſome 
Engliſh Writers who ſeem to triumph that this Wag 
coſt rhe States forty Millions. | 

The Quarrel between the two Houſes reviving ig 
this Seſſion, the King, apprehenſive of the Conſe 
quences of it, called both Houſes to PF hite-Tall, and 
propoſed to them an Expedient for an Accommodat 
tion. This was to ſay no more of the Difference 
but to raze all Entrizs and Records, Votes and Ref 
ions concerning the Buſineſs of the Eaſt-India Com 
pany and Sfr, which was agreed to, and fo the 
Diſpute was at an End. | 

This Agreement produced an Addreſs preſents 


March, to pray him to iſſue out his Orders for th 
Suppreſſion of Conventicles held by 


Non-Conft:orm:'% 
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and more eſpecially in the Cities of London and 1 Wl 
7/:infler, and to have an Hye to the ſtrict Execution 1 = , | 
the Law againſt Poſh» Recuſants, The King anſwel Og 
ed, that eftcftual Courſe ſhould be taken in both Caſe N for 
The 11th of Apri! the King came to the Houl r Fig 
and paſled twelve As, two of which were for tl 3 6 
Monzry-Buls before- mentioned, and a Third fort politic 
Suppreſſion of /editions C,omvonticles---- The Subſtand bh r 
of this laſt was that, „If any Perſons upwards ( tne 1 
Sixteen ſhould be prefent at any Aſſembly, Conv Fo It 
„ iel, or Meeting, under Colour or Pretence of an 10 arthe 
„ [|'zerciſe of Religion, in any other manner th Po 
„ according to the 1.712rgy and Practicè of the Chur . arter 
« of and, where there was Five Perſons or mor G's the 
« hc{il-3 thoſe of the Houſehold ; in ſuch Caſes Cut Wi 


„ Otftenders were to pay Five Shillings for the ff 
« Ohence, and Ten for the ſecond. And the Preat 
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ers and Treachers in any ſuch Meetings were to for— 
fecit Twenty Pounds for the firſt, and Forty for 
the ſecond Offence, And laftly, thoſe who ſuffer- 
„ed any ſuch Conventicles in their Houſes, Barns, 
„ Yards, Sc. were likewiſe to forfeit Twent 
Pounds.“ The greateſt Part of the Exgliſb Hiſto- 
an , who are moſt attached to the Church of V 1g- 
u, endeavour to excule the Severity of this An, by 
ing, that Politicks, and the Care of the (overt 
nent were more concerned in it than Religion. Bur 
* always by the Means of the general Name of 
Vn-Conſformiſts, under which the Presbyterians were 
prprehended, though ſince the King's Reſtoration, 
hey had never been engaged with the other Ser in 
ny Inſurrection, or ill Defigns againſt the Govern- 
nent. 
After theſe Als were paſſed, the King adjourned 
ne Houſes to the 24th of Of7ober. 
t ſeems that hitherto the King had Reaſon to be 
caſed with a Parliament, which beſides n ſtanding 
kevenue of Twelve Hundred Thouſand Pounds 
ling, had granted him for the ſingle War with 
775 1 more than Seven Millions and a half, without 
(cluding ſo many other extraordinary Sums granted 
im before the War. This Parliament ſuppoling the 


ling a zealous Member of the Proteſtant-Church of 


Inland only defired two Things, which upon that 
uppoſition could give him no manner of Trouble. 
he one was to come into their Views and Meaſures 
r the Deſtruction of the Presbyterians ; the other 
0d put it out of the Power of the Papi/!s to give 
Iy farther Uneaſineſs to the Proteſtants, On the 
ther Hand, the Parliament might juſtly ſuppoſe 
lat after they had carried the Royal Prerogative ſo 
igh, the King had Reaſon to be pleaſed, and would 
oncur with every Expedient neceſſary to preſerve a 


ich the Parliament in theſe two Articles, and con- 


$62 


Py Union with a Parliament ſo devoted to him. 
tis certain, that if the King had entirely complied 


ned himſelf with Regard to his own Authority 
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within the large Bounds which the Parliament ſeemeq 


Vol. XII 


LE 


lactou: 


: mſeque 
to ſet him, he might have ſpent his Days with mor Ke 
Happineſs  Tranquilliry, and Plenty , than anf ;1- 
of his Predeceſſors. But the Parliament being mit the 
taken in their Suppoſition, it 1s by no Means ſur 8 thin 1. 
prizing, that the King would not enter into theif % fut 
Views. Inſtead of being zealous for the Proteſta 1 
Religion, his Intent was to overturn it; Inſtead d 
having any Thought of deſtroying the Presbyterian e pro 
his Deſign was to be very indulgent to them, in o „ 
der to have an Opportunity and Pretence to be | ly 
to the Papiſts: Inſtead of being content with us, gra! 
Power with which the Parliament had inveſted hing n on 
he thought it unbecoming a King to found the E Fit te 
tent of his Authority upon Als of Parliament onl' Ke the 
Beſides, it was a great Mortification to him to {& - prete 
himſelf obliged to demand Money, and to uſe fg fh he 
that Purpoſe Pretences notoriouſly falſe, though ti Tie Fn 
Parliament ſeemed to be ſatisfied with them. "RFI 
would have been more agreeable to him to ſay lt } * 
my Will and Pleaſure, than to ſee himſelf obliged , that 
deſcend to low Intreaties, and a ſervile Courtſhip ion 
the Commons. This his Favourites were continua own, 
ſuggeſting to him, and this the Example of what Wh, that 
had himſelf ſeen practiſed in neighbouring Saß ne 3g 
ſtrongly prompted him to. He was therefore ph... - 
patient to free himſelf from the Reſtraints put up ue deſi 
him by his Parliament, and the rather, as by oc its of 
menting his Power, he ſhould be more able to cod TH R 
tenance the Papiſts, and introduce their Religiof at the 
which was his own as well as his Brother's. Bu, 5 
Father Orleans the Jeſuit is to be credited, theſe "Mcret and 
not the Motives which prevailed with the King WM, plain 
take other Reſolutions It was, according Woſe tl 
that Father, only the Indignation which bis Mainiji give 
bad to ſee a Republican Spirit ſo triumphant in the P aufe he 
liament, and the Inſults it daily put upon the Royal Fre receſ 
thority. Amongſt other Conſiderations the J. ri pple-A res, 
ance into which the Republicau- Cabal had forced Wcret Co 


King, contrary to bis Inclination, appeared 40 2 1 
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lacious Uſurpation upon the Royal Prerogative, the 1670. 
mſequences of which were to be prevented. Fired with 
> Reſentments, they perſcwaded the King to render 
„% Abſolute in purſuance of the Rights of his Crown, 
ng mig RS the Laws of the Kingdom ; to confine the Parliament 
1280 ſur bin the Bounds preſcribed by immemorial Cuſtom, and 
o theif Y :; ſuffer an unnatural Mixture of a Republick with 
roleſta Monarchy, which the Subject had introduced by Vio- 


. XII 


ſeemet 
h mor 
an an 


tead e and Incroachments, for fear this Mixture ſhould in 
yeerian Jn produce a monſtrous Anarchy, and expoſe England 
» MO 4g: borrible Confuſion, like that from whence ſhe was 
O or 


_** WY zely delivered. 
with ti II hall take no Notice of the lender Founda- 


ed hi n on which this Writer aſcribes a Republican 

the FS ſirit to this Parliament; nor of the Force put 

nt oni on the King with relation to the Tripple- Alliance by 

n to is. pretended Republican- Cabal; nor of the Maxims 

_ uſe f ich he lays down with reſpect to the Conſtitution 

dugh ti me Engliſh Government. Every unbiaſſed Reader, He aims to 
nem. magine, is capable to fee clearly the Weakneſs of ““ 40%. 
ſay 1K}; Reaſoning. Bur ſince Father Orleans himſelf 
liged rs that he had his Informations from James IT, with 

rtſnip ation to the Reign of the King his Brother and 
ntinualſ Eon, I believe this Hiſtorian's Word may be ta- 

what ¶ In that at the Time I am ſpeaking of, Charles had 

1g Kafß ne to a Reſolution of rendering himſelf abſolute. 

fore u us is a Truth which is always to be remembered 

put up e deſire to have a perfect Knowledge of the E- 

by Wins of this Reign. 


to COM This Reſolution being taken, the King eaſily ſaw 
Reli810:r the Execution of it required an artful and cau- 
s. Bu. Conduct, and was to be managed at firſt by 
ret and imperceptible Methods, which would not 
Wo plainly diſcover his Intentions : For he could not 

ppoſe that the People of England would immedi- 
give up their Liberties and Priviledges meerly The king 
Wcaule he had a mind to be Abſolute. It was there- Habliſpe, 
Wie recefiary to lead them to it inſenſibly and by 2 
W*arces, and for that Purpoſe there was need of a /d 20 
fret Council compoſed of very few Perſons, but abs! 
E e 4 entirely 


Miniſt 
7 the P. 
Royal 4 


* 
A146 pt 
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1670. entirely devoted to him, and concerned equally with 
him in the ſuccels of his Scheme. The ordinary 
Council conſiſting of Twenty-one Perſons, was by 
no Means proper to conduct this Affair; for beſideg 
that fom- Counſellors had a right to their Places, 
as for Inſtance the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; it 
was too difficult to engage ſo many Perſons of the 
firſt Rank in ſuch a Plot upon their Country. Ta 
ellect therefore this Undertaking with the more Cau- 
tion, the King eſtabliſhed a Cabinet-Council of Five 
Perſons only, viz. 


C/ifford, 
Axlinglon, 
Buckingham, 
A. ſbley, 


Lauderdale. 


As the Initial Letters of theſe Five Names compoſed 
the Word CABAL, this ſecret Council was from 
thence called e Caba/, Bur before I proceed to the 
R-etolution taken by this Council, it will be neceſ, 


lary to give a brief Character of the Members. 
Chara: - Sir Thomas Clifford, according to Father Orleans 
ters Bag only wanted a Stage, where ſound Reaſon and vir 
3 tue were more in Requeſt than they were then in 


Clifford. £ng/and, to appear Superiour to the others. He 

| was a declared Payi/t, and known for ſuch ; fo that 
he took no Pains to diſguiſe his Religion. Fe if 
was who, after the Tri! le- Alliance was conclu' ledl 
ſaid -e ithftanding all iis Noiſe, we muſt yet bat 
another War with Holland. As the Event Juſt ied 
his Prediction, there is great likelihood that ti8 
Scheme I rave Juſt mentioned, was then formed, 
and that he was in the Secret. 

Farl of Henry Bennet Fail of Arlington, Secretary of State, 

Arlington. paſſed For a Man of a leſs Genius than any of 1 [- 
och er Four; but this was well ſupplied by his gre: 
Experience, and Inſight into foreiga Ars ſr 


pretended that being one of the King's Retinue in tl 
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y with ſourney to Fontarabia in the Year 1659, he was the 1670: 
dinary N principal Inſtrument to induce him to a Chang of his 
vas by Religion; however that be, he was truly a Cath: lick, 
beſides hough, with the King, he outwardly made Profeſſion 
Places, Nef the Proteſans Religion. This is a Truch which is 
ry 3 it Niow univerſally owned. 
of the The Duke of Buckingham, the King's Favourite, Dube of 
y. To 4 1 great deal of Wit. He might have made an Bucking- 
re Caus - Miniſter of State, would his ſtrong Paſſion for ham. 
of Five 7 ſures and all forts of Debauches have allowed 
jim any Application to Affairs. But nothing could 
mpt him to quit a diſſolute Life, to which he had 
iccultomed himſelf from his Youth. He gloried be- 
des in having no Religion, and was reckoned a down- 
ight Atheiſt. Such a Favourite reflected no great 
Honour on the King “. 
Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, created two Years af- Earl of 
)mpoſed Yirrwards Earl of Shaftsbury, was one of the greateſt * Shaftsbu 
as from NC s that England had beheld of a long Time.“ 
to the This is the Teſtimony given him both by Friends 
e neceſꝰ Yind Enemies. Father Orleans gives the followin 
mY Character of him,--- He was the moſt capable of 
the Five to manage any important Enterprize, 


Orleang J“ and was the Soul of this I am now ſpeaking of. 
and Vir!“ He had a vaſt Genius; was penetrating, daring, 
then in“ and equally firm to his Purpoſe whether right or 


ers. He wrong; a conſtant Friend, but an implacable E- 
ſo that “ nemy, and ſo much the more dangerous in his 
He i K Enmity, as being void of all Religion and Con- 

ſcience, Plots coſt him nothing, being neither de- 

terred by the Number or Enormity of his Crimes 
agi when he judged them neceſſary to preſerve him- 
that tie“ elf in Power, or deſtroy thoſe who had unhap- 
formeÞ© © pily incurred his Hatred.” By the way, I ob- 

ſerve here that this Character of the Earl of Shafts- 


of Statez bury 
- the 
y. "5 * Burnet ſays farther of him, That he had the Art of turning 
18 Q 


Perſons and Things into Ridicule beyond any Man of his Age 
He poſſeſſed the King when Abroad with very ill Principles, both 
% to Religion and Morality, and with a very mean Opinion ot 


ol * Father King Charles I, whoſe Stiffneſs was with him a frequent 
Jourreſ tie of Raillery, p. 52 
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bury is not founded upon what he had done before 
his admiſſion into the Cabinet-Council, but upon 


Vol. XIII. 


what he did afterwards. For leaving the King's Par- 
ty for that of the People and Parliament, the Roya. 
liſts aſcribed to his ſingle Intrigues all the Troubles 
which afterwards happened. Mr. Lock ſpeaks other. 
wiſe of him: It is true indeed that he ſays nothing 
advantagious of him in reſpect of Religion. Bur 
however this be, if his Character is ſuch as it is 
given by Father Orleans, it is eaſy to fee what Sort 
of Men the King wanted for the Execution of his 
Deſigns *. 

The Duke of Lauderdale was the moſt proper of 
all the Five to ſerve the King in this Affair. In or- 
der to acquaint the Reader with the Character of 
a Man who had ſo great a Share in the Affairs of 
England and Scotiand in this Reign, I ſhall lay before 
him the Characters given of him by Father Orleam, 
Mr. Echard, and Dr. Burnet Biſhop of Salisbury. 

The firſt contents himſelf with ſaying that the 
Duke of Lauderdale, Secretary of State in Scotland, 
was a ſubtle Man, and a very able Politician. 


Mr. ZEchard ſays of the Duke---- The Enlarg- 
<< Ing of the King's Power, and Grandour in this 


Kingdom, was much owing to the Management 
of the preſent Commiſſioner Lauderdale, who had 
formerly been as much for depreſſing, as he was 

"* NOW 


* Burnet ſays of him, That as to Religion he was a Deiſt at beſt 
He had a wonderful Faculty in ſpeaking to a popular Aſſembly, 
and a particular Talent to make others truſt to his Judgement. He 
had the Art of governing Parties, and making himſelf Head ot 
them. He was good at oppoſing and running Things down, but 
had not the like Force in building up. He had a general Know. 
ledge of the flighter Parts ot Learning, but underſtood little : 
the Bottom. He pretended Oliver Cromwell offered to make him 
King. He was indeed of great uſe to him in withſtanding the Es- 
thuſiaſts of that Time. His Strength lay in the Knowledge of Eng 
land, and of all the conſiderable Men in it. He knew the Ste i 
their Underſtandings and their Tempers, and how to appiy lime 
dexterouſiy to them. He often changed Sides, and gloried in doing 
It at the propereft Serſon 


that ae dyed in govd Time for his Family and Party, P. 57. 


But his Reputation was at laſt ſo 1077 | 
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now for exalting the Prerogative. From the 
Time of his Commiſſion the Scots are ſaid to cal- 
culate the Date of all the enſuing Inconveniences 
in this and the following Reign. For having there 
undertaken to make the King's Power abſolute 
and arbitrary, he ſtrained the Royal Prerogative 
to all kinds of Exceſſes; and aſſumed to himſelf 
a ſort of lawleſs Adminiſtration of Affairs, the 
Exerciſe of which was ſuppoſed to be granted to 
him upon the large Promiſes he had made: And 
more apprehending other Men's officious interfe- 
ring than diſtruſting his own Abilities, he, in 
time, took Care to make himſelf his Majeſty's 
ſole Informer, as well as his ſole Secretary, and 
by that Means, not only upon Pretence of the 
King's Prerogative, the Affairs of Scotland were 
diſpoſed of in the Court of 7g/and, without any 
Notice taken of the King's Council in Scotland ; 
bur ſtrict Obſervation was allo made of all Scotch. 
Men that came to the Eugliſh Court; and to at- 
tempt an Addreſs and Acceſs to his Majeſty other- 
wiſe than by Lauderdale's Mediation, was to hazard 
his perpetual Reſentment. By theſe ways he gradu- 
ally made himſelf the almoſt only ſignificant Perſon 
of the whole Scottih Nation; and in Scotland it- 
ſelf, procured to himſelf that ſovereign Authort- 
ty, as to name the Privy-Counſellors, to place 
and remove the Lords of ee, Se//ion and Exchequer, 
to grant Gifts and Penſions, to levy and disband 
Forces, to appoint General Officers, and to trani- 
act all Matters of Importance.” 

This lets us ſee with a Witneſs the Satisfaction 


which the King had in the abſolute Power carried 
on in his Name in Scolland, and conſequently that he 
would have been glad to have enjoyed the like in 
England. 


IfI ſhould tranſcribe every Thing ſaid of the Duke 


ef Lauderdale by Dr. Burnet, J thould fear to be 
too tedious in ſaying ſo much of one Man, and 
therefore ſhall content my ſelf with pitching upon 


4 One 
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bout of his own Accord. 
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one of thoſe Places where he is beſt drawn to the 
Life“ The Duke of Lauderdale made a very 
4 ill Appearance: He was very big: His Hair red, 
« hanging oddly about him: His Tongue was too 
„ big for his Mouth, which made him bedew al 
c that he talked to“: And his whole Manner 
« was rough and boiſterous, and very unfit for 1 
« Court. He was very learned, not only in Latin, 
« jn which he was a Maſter, but in Cree and H. 
« brew, He had read a great deal. of Divinity, and 
« almoſt all the Iiſtorians antient and modern; 
« ſo that he had great Materials. He had with 
« theſe an extraordinary Memory, and a copious 
„ but unpoliſhed Expreſſion. He was a Man, as 
© the Duke of Buckingham called him to me, of a 
« blundering Underſtanding. He was haughty be- 
« yond Expreſſion, abject to thoſe he ſaw he muſt 
« ſtoop to, but Imperious to all others. He had a 
« Violence of Paſſion, that carried him often to Firs 
„like Madneſs, in which he had no Temper ; if he 
took a Thing wrong, it was a vain Thing to 
* ſtudy to convince him: That would rather pro- 
„ voke him to {wear he would never be of another? 
« Mind: He was to be let alone: And perhaps he 
„ would have forgot what he had ſaid, and come a- 
He was the coldelt 
Friend, and the violenteſt Enemy I ever knew: 
felt too much not to know it. He at firit ſeem- 
ed to deſpiſe Wealth; but he delivered himſelf 
up afterwards to Luxury and Senſuality : And, by 
„ that Means, he ran into a vaſt Expence, and 
«« ſtuck at nothing that was neceſſary to ſupport l. 
In his long Impriſonment he had great Impreſſ 
«© ons of Religion on his Mind: But he wore tne 


* out ſo entirely, that ſcarce any Trace of them as 
66 lett. 


* The Biſhop is juſily blamed for this Part of that Nohlemans 
Character: His red Heir, his big Tongue, were perſonal Defeds 
which had nothing to do with his Character as a Stateſman, bot 
with the Hiſtory itſelf, as his publick Actions, not his private Lie, 
were the Subject of it. 
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Book XXIII. 
left. 


« Compliance with every 
« would pleaſe the King, and his bold oferin 
the molt deſperate Counſels, gained him ſuch an 
« Intereſt in the King, that no Attempt againſt him, 


CHEAT LEESY. 


His great Experience in Affairs, his read 
Thing that he thought 


O 
g at 


nor Complaint of him could ever ſhake it, till a 
Decay of Strength and Underſtanding forced him 
to let go his Hold. He was in his Principles much 
« againſt Popery and Arbitrary Government: And 
6 yet by a fatal Train of Paſſions and Intereſts he 
made way for the former, and had almoſt eſta- 
« bliſhed the latter. And whereas ſome, by a 
* ſmooth Deportment made the firſt Beginnings of 
« Tyranny leſs diſcernable and unacceptable, he, by 
„the Fury of his Behaviour, heightened the Severi- 
« ty of his Miniſtry, which was liker the Cruelty of 
an Inquiſition, than the Legality of Juſtice, With 
„all this he was a Presbyterian, and retained his A- 
« verſion to King Charles I, and his Party, to his 
Death.“ 

If to theſe Five Members of the Cabal are joined, 
3 in Reaſon they ought, the King and the Duke of 
It, it will be found that all the Seven were for an 
abſolute and arbitrary Government; and that with 
regard to Religion, Four of the Seven were Papiſts; 
namely, the King, the Duke, Arlington and Clifford, 
ind Three without any Religion, or at leaſt they 
conſidered it only as an Engine of State, and theſe 
were Buckingham, Aſtley, and Lauderdale. 

It would have been difficult to come at the Tranſ- 
ations of the Cabal, if Father Orleaus had not, from 
we Mouth of King James II, let us know that a 
War with TJlalland was reſolved on, ig order to fur 
ſh the King with a Pretence to keep on Foot both 
Land and Io Forces. For it is manifeſt that {ſuch 

i Defign could not be accompliſhed, but either by 
Force or Fear. The Ground of this War was to be 
ken from the Diſpute about the Hag, which might 
vich caſe be renewed, and from the general Com 
Paints of the Engl Merchants concerning their 
Com- 
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1670. Commerce, which had been made uſe of with ſo 
ood Succeſs in the late War. But, adds Father 
« Orleans, The true Renſon of making this War upon 
« Holland, was the ſecret Negotiations carried on h) 
« the Republicans of England with the Dutch, who 
« were inceſſantly inciting them to Rebellion, and 15 
« ſhake off the Yoke of Monarchy, with aſſurance f 
« Aſjiſtance if they would begin the 
ſeems to contradict what that Author had advanced 
a few Lines before, namely, that the true Ground of 
this War was to furniſh the King with a Pretext for 
raiſing an Army. The Contradiction nevertheleſ 
diſappears, when it is conſidered that the King and 
the Cabal had two Views which went Hand in Hand, 
and formed properly but one Deſign. This was to 
introduce an arbitrary Government, and to extirpate 
the Proteſtant Religion. As it could not be expected 
that the Engli/þ would tamely give up their Reli. 
gion and Liberty without any Reſiſtance, it was na- 
tural to begin with depriving them of the only Af. 
ſiſtance they had to depend upon, by falling upon 
the Dutch, and rendring them incapable to ſuccour 
England. The Engliſh Republicans therefore, as they 
are called by Father Orleans, were no other than 
thoſe who, it was ſuppoſed, would withſtand the 
King's Deſigns, whether Epiſcoparians or Presbyteris 
ans, or the Republicans properly ſo called. It 1 
therefore clcar, that the true Reaſon of making War 
upon the States, was as much the putting it out 0! 
their Power to be aſſiſting to the Engli/h, as to havs 
a Pretence for raiſing Forces; and that this was but 
one and the ſame Reaſon. 
Some Time before, Mr. Colbert de Croiſſy, tie 
French Ambaſſador at London, having ſounded tht 
King and his Miniſters concerning the making 
ſtrict Alliance with his Maſter, found them very re 
dy to come into his Meaſures, eſpecially when he ha 
acquainted them that the Meaning of the Alliand 
was only to humble the Pride of the Sates-Ge1127% 


Indeed nothing could more promote their Deſign 
tha 
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than the Concurrence of France to crnſh the hated 
ind formidable Power of the Dutch, who alone were 
capable of aſſiſting the Engli/S. Some pretend, that 
the King upon the firſt Motion ſigned a ſecret Trea- 
ty with France; but if this were ſo, this Treaty, in 
ill appearance, was only in general Terms, which 
demanded more particular Explications. However 
this be, the King of France, to finiſh an Affair fo 
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Jappily begun, repaired to Dunkirk on Pretence of 


ritting the Risbank which was then raiſing ; and car- 

y ing with him the Dutcheſs of Orleans his Siſter-in- 

Law, ſhe took occaſion from the Neighbourhood of 
England to demand Leave to viſit her Grocer, which 

was readily granted, as the Affair had been concert- 

ed before. She was met by the King at Dover, Tz, 
where ſhe arrived the 15th of May, and ſtayed there Durcheſ; 


above a Fortnighr amidſt continual Pleaſures and Y CO 
Diverſions. But the Commiſſion ſhe was charged Eagiand. 


vich was executed, notwithſtanding the Variety of 
the Entertainments. This Commiſſion, as is pre- Manage, 
tended, was to aſſure the King her Brother, from his 47 Alli- 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, of Force ſufficient to free _— 
him from the Tyranny of the Parliament, render kings of 
him abſolute in his Kingdoms, and introduce Popery, England 
s ſoon as the States ſhould be ſufficiently humbled. = | 
Though the Conferences between the King and his . 
alter were managed with great Secrecy, yet the E- 
rents which followed upon them, diſcovered clearly 
their Intention. And Abbot Prim: and Father Orle— 
ang have made no Scruple to own it, excepting that 
Part concerning Religion, which Popiſh Authors, 
ind tome others have made Difficulty of owning for 
fear of juſtifying the Suſpicions of the Parliament at- 
terwards, and the Meaſures they would have taken 
0 preſerve Religion from utter Deſtruction. 

An Accident which happened ſhortly after might Death of 


ave broke the good Underſtanding between the gee 
Courts of France and England. The 19th of June, eau. 


ne Dutcheſs of Orleans in perfect Health, called, 
cording to Cuſtom, for 2 Glaſs of Succory- Water 
f at 
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at Four in the Afternoon. She had no ſooner drank 
it, but ſhe found herſelf Il], and her Diſt mper en— 
creaſing, ſhe dyed about I wo in the Morning. No 
Body doubted of her being poiſoned, but the Author 
of her Death is not ſo unanimouſly agreed on, 
though the Duke of Or /rans her Iusband was by 
many ſecretly accuſed. The firſt Perſon who brought 
the melancholly News of her Death to the King 
was Sir Thomas Arm/Irog, who told him plainly whag 
Opinion the French in general had of the Suddenneſs 
of her Death, and added, that though he was | 
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ing, the Stench of the Corps was fo ſtrong, that he 
could hardly bear the Room. The King could not 
help talling into Tears on the melancholly Occaſion 
and reproaching in the firit Sallies of his Paſſion the 
Duke of Orleans in Language not common to Prin 
ces. But a Moment after, addreſſing himſelf to $i 
Thomas Armſtrong---Prithy, Tom, ſaid he, do not pea 
of it. Shortly after arrived the Marquefs of Bell 
fonds with the News, and to pay the Compliment 0 
Condolence from the French King, He gave an Ac 
count of the Dutcheſs's Death, in the moſt prope 
manner to remove all Suſpicion. 

The Die The King was ſoon comforted for her Loſs, an 

of Buck- not thinking that this Death, uncommon as it wa 


ingham was worth the breaking, or even retarding, the Me 
* me, lures entered into with the Court of France, he di 
ranc 


concluce a patched the Duke of Buckingham to Paris, to co 

Treaty clude and ſign the Treaty already agreed on. II 

with hat Preterce with which the Duke of Buckingham covere 

Ry. his Journey was his Defire, as he ſaid, to fee Fran 
8 2 

The Dale and learn the Language. 


of | Orrain In Ser tember Lewis XIV made an Irruption in 
aiſo.ſſeſſed Lorain by his General Marſhal de Crequi, The Duk( 
e „ who was taken unawares, was obliged to fly, a 
rheFrench, leave his Dutchy a Prey to the Marſhal, who 00 
v4, Policfion of it in the Name of his Maſter. I 
ble for Duke vainly hoped for the Interceſſion of CHa 
— '* the King of France, in return for ſo much Mont 
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Jent and given him in his Exile, and for the Offer 1570. 
Jof his Forces for his Reſtoration. His Envoy was 
ol anſwered ------ That the King was ſorry for wha! had 
rl happened, and that the preſent Violence like the Miſchiefs 
Ml of 2 ſudden Inundation muſt be endured at this time. 

y The Parliament being to meet the 24th of Otober, Proclama- 
Wl the King a few Days before iſſued out a Proclama- ad the 
oM tion, commanding all Officers and Soldiers ſerving in 914 Parlia- 
Wl any of the Armies of the late uſurped Powers, not ment Of- 
{© having a conſtant Habitation, to depart out of the Fers. 
nl Cities of London and Weſtminſter, and not to return 
gain or come within Twenty Miles, till after the 
1oth Day of December next, and in the mean time to 
oF carry no Sword, Piſtol, or any other Arms. This 
nM was to let the Houſes ſee the Care which he took of 
their Preſervation. 
1 The Parliament met, and the King after a few 
Words to both Houſes, left it to the Lord-Keeper to 
explain to them his Intentions. In all probability he 
durſt not with his own Mouth declare things fo op- 
t Off polite to his Deſigns, and which aimed only to draw 
the Parliament into his Snares. He choſe rather to 
op have this done by the Keeper, who being not in the 
decrets of the Cabal, might ſpeak with greater Aſ- 
ſurance, as he was perſuaded of the Truth of what 
be ſpoke. He repreſented therefore in his Speech ----- 
That France and the States General are powerfully The Keep- 
* arming by Land and Sea; are building new Ships, FLING 
and filling their Magazines with all ſorts of warlike 7,2. 
* Proviſions. That {ſince the Beginning of the lait nt. 
War with Holland, France has ſo increaſed the 
* Number of her Ships, that her Strength by Sea is 
* thrice as much as it was before; and ſince the 
wing“ End of it, Holland has been very diligent alſo in 
Duc“ augmenting her Fleets. That in ſuch a Juncture 
„ a common Prudence requires that his Majeſty ſhould | 
» too® make ſome ſuitable Preparations : That he has | 
I therefore given Otder for the fitting out Fifty Sail | 
ries WF of the greateſt Ships againſt the Spring, be- 
_ Vor. XIII. F f ſi des 
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ſides thoſe which are to be for the Security of the 
Merchants in the Mediterranean, as foreſecing, if | 
he ſhould not have a conſiderable Fleet, Tempta. | 
tion might be given to thoſe who ſeem not now to | 
give us an Afront, if not to do us 
To this he added, „ That his Ma- 


intend it, to 
Miſchief ”?. 


e jeſty, by the Leagues he hath made for the Good of 


« his Kingdoms, is obliged to a certain Number of | 
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Forces in caſe of Infraction thereof; as alſo for the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome of his Neighbours, in caſe of 
Invaſion. And his Majeſty would be in a very ill 


while the Clouds were gathering ſo thick about 
him, he ſhould, in hopes that the Wind would 


diſperſe them, omit to provide againſt the Storm”, | 
He then told them, That his Majeſty has made} 
ſeveral Leagues, as the Tripple- Alliance, another 
with the States-General, another with the Duke of} 


Savoy, another with the King of Denmark, ano- 


ther with the King of Spain; not to mention the 
Leagues formerly made with Sweden and Porti-| 


gal, nor thoſe Treaties now depending between his 
Majeſty 
$tates-General touching Commerce; wherein his 
Majeſty will have a ſingle Regard to the Honour 


of this Nation, and alſo to the Trade of it, biet 
He added, An 


never was greater than now it 15”. 
That his Majeſty finds by his Accounts from the 
Year 1660 to the late War, the ordinary Charge 


of the Fleet Communibus Annis, came to about Five! 
If chat par. 
ticular alone takes up ſo much, the Revenue Will 
in no degree ſuffice to take off the Debts due up- 


Hundred Thouſand Pounds a Year. 


on Intereſt, much leſs give him a Fund tor ſetting 
out this Fleet, which by common Eſtimation can- 
not coſt leſs than Fight Hundred Thouſand 


Pounds ------ He then intimated to them, * That 
his Majeſty intended they ſhould break up 47 
Chriſtmas, 


and France, or between him and the 
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« Chriſtmas, and therefore he prayed them that all 1670, 
« things might be ready againſt that time.“ * 


The Houſe of Commons charmed with all theſe 7% Com- 
great Alliances made for the Honour and Advantage ee 
of the Nation, prepared immediately three Bills, one a large 
o raiſe Eight Hundred Thouſand Pounds by way of Sp. 
Subſidies 3 another to lay an additional Exciſe upon 
deer, Ale, and other Liquors for ſix Years ; a 
rnird for laying Impoſitions upon Proceedings at Law 

or Nine Years. Theſe Three Bi!/s would produce 

o the King Two Millions Five Hundred Thouſand 
Wounds Sterling. But before one Bill was gone through 4d are 4 
fith, the King adjourned the Parliament till about %. 
he End of January. 

The Prince of Orange came to London about the The Prince 
loſe of the Year 1669 *, to pay a 'iſit to the King / Orange 
is Uncle. The principal Reaſon of his Journey was — 
bdemand of the King the Repayment of Money lent 
Wim by the Prince his Father in the Time of his Ex- 
le, He was graciouſly received, and after a Stay of 
wout three Months he returned into Holland, 
ne Before his Arrival, Sir William Temple had been re- si- Wil- 
his Falled from his Embaſſy in Holland. He was not a liam Tem- 
 Wiroper Tool to be employed in the Deſigns of the pc 28588 
C. Beſides the Court was inclined to a ſpeedy 
ed, Mupture with the Dutch, * 


the 
85 The 
we! 
2U"Y * This Speech was thought fit to be ſuppreſſed, nor is it in the 


will Morals of the Houſe of Commons. 
up- i He arrived the 29th of Octeber 1669, and took his leave 
ing! be rh of Febrmary following, 

"MW. The molt remarkable Perſon who died this Year was Vava- 
Powell, who made a Figure amongſt the Diſſenters, and yet 
ſandſhet it a ifficulty, never cleared up, what Religion he was of. 
That ll: has been thought an .navapriſt by ſome. by others a aille- 

a % and Fifth Monarchy Man; bu was neither Pre:tyrerian nor 

dependent. He preached with great Vehcmency in the Wo--de, 

ma" ountains, Fields, Markets and Fairs of Wales his native Country. 
e Was a bold Man, and an irreconcileable Enemy to Monarcky 

ad Epiſcopacy.” He had oppoſed all the higher lowers as they 

Vor. XIII. 1 came 
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1670 f. The Parliament meeting towards the latter End of 
85 = January after a ſhort Receſs, the Commons began 
try bar. With preparing a Bill which made it Death for any 
barous Man maliciouſly to diſable or diſmember another, to put 


Uſage $ives out an Eye, to cut off a Noſe or Lip, &c*. This 


occaſion to 


a new Act was Owing to an Attempt made upon Sir John Co. 


of Parlia - ventry, a Member of the Commons, in the Street, in 
ment. which his Noſe was ſlit. This had been done by the 
King's Order, who had committed the Execution of 
it to the Duke of Monmouih his natural Son, and the 
Duke had employed ſome other Perſons, who, after 
the Deed was done, retired to his Houſe *. 
The 14th of February the King ſent a Meſſage to 
the Houſe of Commons to haſten the Money-Bills. 


Bur the Houſe thought it proper, before the Offer of 
theſe 


came uppermoſt ; had been impriſoned by ſeveral of them, and} 
dying a Priſoner in the Fleet, but unconquered in his Mind, he 
was buried in Bunhill Fields in the Preſence of innumerable Dil- 
ſenters. N 

Henry Jenkins deſerves to be remembred on account of his ex4 
treme Age. He was a poor Fiſherman of Yorb/hire, born in 1501y 
and living in the Reigns of Eight Kings and Queens of EAR. 
died this Year aged 160 Years, exceeding the famous Lm 
Parr, who dyed 1635, full Seventeen Years. i 


This was afterwards called Coventry Act, from the Namg 
of the Perſon that was the Occaſion of it. | 


The Perſons that committed this Fact were Sir Thomas Sandy! 
Charles Obrian Eſq; Simon Parry, and Miles Reeves, who all fe 
from Juſtice. The Reaſon of his Uſage it ſeems was this . He wil 
an Oppoſer of the Money. Bills, and when paſſed, moved the h 
ing a Tax on the Play-Houſes, which were become Nells 0 
Proftitution. This was oppoſed by the Court: It was faid, 1 
Players were the King's Servants, and a Part of his Pleaiur 
Coventry asked, Wherher did the King's Pleaſure,lie among 19 
Men or Women Players? his was Carried with great Indignatic 
to Court. It was faid, this was the firſt time the King was pe 
ſonally reflected on, if it was paſſed over, more of the ſame kl! 
would follow. Whereupon the forementioned Perſons were 1! 
to watch fer Sir John, and leave a Mark upon him. He 
tended kimfelr ſo well, that be got more Credit by it than by 4 
tie Actions of his Life. His Noſe was ſo nicely needled u 
that he Scar was hardly to be diſcovered. The Common: put 
Jauſe in the Bill, that it ſhould not be in the King's Powe! 
nardon the Perſons concerned. 
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currence of the Lords was obtained. As this Ad- 
dreſs may help to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of this Reign, 
there is ſome Neceſſity to inſert it here at length. 


theſe Bills to the King, to preſent him with an Ad- 
dreſs touching the Growth of Popery, and the Con- 


May it pleaſe your moſt Excellent Majeſty, 


We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, 1he Ad. 
the Lords and Commons in this preſent Parlia- Wei of 
ment, being ſenſible of your Majeſty's Conſtancy ſes 14100 
to the Proteſtant Religion, both at home and Popery. 
abroad, hold our ſelves bound in Conſcience and ng rg 
Duty to repreſent to your Majeſty the Cauſes of 
the dangerous Growth of Popery in your Ma- 
ſeſty's Dominions, the ill Conſequence whereof 
we heartily deſire may be prevented. And there- 
fore what we humbly conceive to be ſome preſent 
Remedies for the ſaid growing Miſchiefs, wwe 
have hereunto added in our moſt humble Pe- 
tions. 


Cauſes of the Growth of Popery. 


5 1. HAT there are great Numbers of Prieſts 
p and Jeſuits frequenting the Cities of IL). 


eon and Weſtminſter, and moſt of the Counties of 


* this Kingdom, more than formerly, feducing your 


Y Majeſty's good Subjects. 


** 2. That there are ſeveral Chapels, and Places 
* uſed for /aying of Maſs in the great Towns, and 
* many other Parts of the Kingdom, beſides thoſe in 
* Ambaſſadors Houſes, whcther great Numbers of 


a your Majeſty's Subjects conſtantly reſort and re- 


pair without Comptrol; and eſpecially in the Cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, contrary to the Laws 


eſtabliſhed. 


43 6 3. That 
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* 3. That there are Fratermties or Convents of 
«* Engliſh Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits at St. Fame, 


« and at the Combe in Herefordſhire, and other Parts 


of the Kingdom; beſides ſeveral Schools are kept 


„in divers Parts of the Kingdom for the corrupt | 


« educating of Youth in the Principles of Popery, 
<© 4, The common and publick Selling of Popi/ 

« Catechiſms, and other ſeditious Books, even in the 

«« Time of Parliament. 

general Remiſſneſs of the Magiſtrates 

« and other Officers, Clerks of the Aſſize, and 


«« Clerks of the Peace, in not convicting of Papiſts 


c according to Law. 


% 6, That ſuſpected Recuſants are free from all} 
«© Offices chargeable and troubleſome, and do enjoy 
the Advantage of Offices and Places bene ficial; 
executed either by themſelves, or Perſons entruſted} 


„ for them. 


« 7, That the Advowſance of Churches, and Pre- 
*© ſentations to Livings are diſpoſed of by Popiſh 
others entruſted by them as} 


** Recuſants, or by 
they direct; whereby moſt of thoſe Livings and 


% Benefices are filled with ſcandalous and unkit! 


« Miniſters. 


« 8. That many Perſons take the Liberty to ſend 
* their Children beyond the Seas to be educated in 
the Popiſh Religion; and that ſeveral young Per? 
<< ſons are ſent beyond the Seas, upon the Notion of 


their better Education, under Tutors and Guard! 
ans who are not put to take the Oaths of Ae 
*« ance and Supremacy, and uſually corrupt the Tout 
under their Tuition into Popery. 

* 9. That there have been tew Exchequer Proceſics 
* iſſued forth ſince the Act of Parliament 499/48 
« Popiſh Recuſants convitt, though many have beet 
certified thither. 

<« 10. The great Inſolences of Papiſts in Trelaud 
„ ( where do publickly appear Archbiſhops and By 
«© ſhops reputed to be made ſo by the Pope, in Opt 


*+ poſition to thoſe made under his Majeſty's Authq 
| « rity, 


Book X 


« Ft, 1 
&« land a 
© in Du. 
„ furthe 
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ce land and Jreland ) and the open Exerciſe of Mats 
„ in Dublin, and other Parts of that Kingdom, is 
« further a great Cauſe of the preſent Growth of 
« Popery. That Peter Talbot, the reputed Arch- 
«© biſhop of Dublin, was publickly conſecrated ſo at 
Antwerp with great Solemnity; from whence he 
© came to London, where he exerciſed his Function; 
* and was all along in his Journey to Cheſter, treated 
« with the Character of his Grace by the Popiſh Re- 
« cuſants whom he viſited : And at his Landing at 
Dublin, was received with great Solemnity by 
* thoſe of the Popiſh Religion there, where allo he 
* exerciſed his Function publickly, great Multitudes 
then flocking to him, and ſtill continue to do the 
* ſame. His preſent Reſidence is within three Miles 
e of Dublin, at his Brother's Colonel Richard Talbot, 
% who is now here ſoliciting your Majeſty as publick 
Agent on the Behalf of the /rifþ Papiſts of that 


„ Kingdom. ” 


Remedies againſt theſe growing Miſchiefs. 


We the Lords and Commons aſſembled in this 
preſent Parliament, do in all Humility repre- 
ſent to your Sacred Majeſty in theſe our Pe- 
titions following: 


" H A T your Majeſty by your Proclama- 
5 tion would be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to 
* command, that all Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits do 
« depart this Realm, and all other your Majeſty's 
* Dominions, on or before a ſhort Day to be pre- 
fixed, at their Perils ; except only ſuch foreign 
© Prieſts as attend her Majeſty's Perſon by the Con- 
tract of Marriage, and Ambaſſadors according to 
the Law of Nations: And that all Judges, &c. do 


** cauſe the Laws now in Force again{t Pop Recu 
F 4 « ſants 
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te the firſt Place, for the ſpeedy convicting ſuch Po. 


«© pi/hRecuſants, That all Judges and Juſtices afore- 


* ſaid do ſtrictly give the ſaid Laws in Charge unto 
„the Juries at all Aſſizes and Seſſions, under the 
« Penalty of incurring your Majeſty's higheſt Diſ 
% pleaſure. 

« 2, That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to re- 
ce ſtrain and hinder the great Concourſe of your na- 
c tive Subjects from hearing of Ma, and other Ex- 


«- erciſes of the Romiſh Religion, in the Houſes of 


foreign Ambaſſadors or Agents, and in all other 
% Chapels and Places of this Kingdom. 

«© 3. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed, to take 
care, and cauſe, That no Office or Employment df 
« publick Authority, Truſt or Command in Civil or Mi. 
« litary Affairs, be committed to, or continued in the 
Hand of any Perſon being a Popiſh Recuſant, or juſtly 
„ reputed ſo to be. 

*© 4. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to take 
& notice of all Fraternittes or Convents of Engliſh, 
„ and other Popiſh Prieſts, Jeſuits or Fryars, and 
«© Schools for the educating of Youth in the Principles 
of Popery, erected within your Majeſty's Domi. 
<< nions, and to cauſe the ſame to be aboliſhed, and 
the ſaid Prieſts, Jeſuits, Fryars, and Schoolmaſters 
ce to be duly puniſhed for ſuch their Inſolences. 

* 5. That your Majeſty would be pleafed from 
"5 time to time to require and cauſe, That all the 
«« Officers of, or relating to the Exchequer, iſſue 
©+ forth Proceſſes effectually againſt Popiſh Recu- 
© ſants convict certified thither. And that ſuch 
*+ Officers as ſhall refuſe or neglect to do their Duty 
as aforeſaid, be ſeverely puniſhed for ſuch their 
« Failures. 

« 6. That your Majeſty would be pleaſed to give 
„Order for apprehending and bringing over into 
« Eugland one Plunctet, who goes under the Name 
« of the Primate of Ireland, and one Peter Talbit, 
« who takes on him the Name of Archb ey bs 
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c ſants convict, to be put in due Execution: And in 
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Dublin, to anſwer ſuch Matters as ſnall be objected 
againſt them“. 


The King replied to this Addreſs, that he would 
do what was required of him; but that he hoped no 
Perſon would wonder if he made a Difference be- 
ween thoſe Papiſts that had newly changed their Re- 
gion, and thoſe that were bred up in it, and had 
uthfully ſerved him and his Father in the late Wars. 
A few Days after the King publiſhed a Proclamation, 
which ran much in the ſame Stile with thoſe that had 
deen put out before on this Occaſion, and was no 
better obſerved, From the Beginning of the Reign 
James I, to the Concluſion of that of Charles II, 
ne ſame Method had always been practiſed. Theſe 
hree Kings had never made any Scruple to anſwer 
he Inſtances of the Parliament to prevent the growth 
> Popery, with Aſſurances of complying with their 
Requeſt, and with publiſhing Proclamations for that 
purpoſe 3 but the Publication and the Execution were 
wo Things. 

I ſhall obſerve by the way that in the Beginning of 
de Civil Wars Charles I, politively denyed that he 
ad any Papiſts in his Service. But Charles IT his Son 
u this Anſwer, not only owns it publickly, but e- 
ren ſays, that in Conſideration of the great Services 
xrformed by the Papiſts to his Father and himſelf in 
be Civil Wars, he is obliged to give them Marks of 
us Favour. 
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This Affair being ended, the Commons went upon Money 
ne three Money Bills before- mentioned; and as if % 


neſe had not been ſufficient to ſupply the King's ex- 
reme Wants they afterwards added a fourth to lay 
a additional Duty upon ſeveral Foreign Commodities. 
Theſe Bills being ſent up to to the Lords, were de- 
ated in their Houſe. On the ſecond Reading of the 
W/jidy-Bill, the Lord Lucas roſe up, and in preſence 
e the King, who was then in the Houle, (where he 
requently came without any Formality) made 4 
Ppeech which was very diſagreeable to his . 

Cannot 
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I cannot think it neceflary to inſert this Speech “ not the g 
length, but however ſhall give ſome Paſſages of i the Mon 


to let the Reader tee the Sentiments of Number 
though few had the Boldneſs of the Lord Lucas 
make an open Declaration of them. 


cc 


# Enemies 
* mort, to 
ing conq 


He firſt complained, “ That whereas it was t a Condit 


Hopes of all good Men that the King would pr © Breat 
cure Faſe to his Subjects, their Burthens we“ Power e 
more heavy than ever, whilſt their Strength v lower, a 
diminiſhed, and ſo they were leſs able to Tuppof * ſort of 1 
them that it the vaſt Sums given had been ; * we have 
employed for the King and Kingdom, it wou“ much to 
not have ſo much troubled him and others: Bull and nevi 
that the Nation could not without infinite Regrd * ever we 
of Heart ſee ſo great a part of the Money pound 3 make {o1 
ed up in the Purſes of a few private Men, who * jeſty be | 
the Time of his Majeſty's moſt happy Reſtoratighſj* For my 
were worth little or nothing, but were now pul” ſed to h: 
chaſing Lands, and kept their Coaches and .“ ſions he 
Horſes, their Pages, and their Lacqueys ; wi“ Aſſuranc 
in the mean Time thoſe that had faithfully ſerva* der, and 
the King were expoſed to Penury and Want, an N Commons 
had ſcarce ſufficient left to buy them Bread. Ba his Maj 
ſuppoſing all the Money given had been employ «and I h 
ed for the Uſe of his Majeſty, and that he was nal” which to 
cozened, as without doubt he was, yet Ought the Millions 
to be no Bounds, no Moderation in giving? Wii“ that if ) 
it be ſaid, that his Majeſty will not be able . link un 
maintain the Tripple-A/liance without a plentifW* your Le 
Supply, and that the Nation will run the Hazard q“ liberal 1 
being conquered : This may be a Reaſon for giving deny or 7 
| ſomething, but it is ſo far from being an Arg « Eſtates 2 
ment for giving ſo much, that it may be clearly * nothing 
made out, "That it is the di ect and ready way % f Upon tt 
conguered by a Foreigner, And it may be the Poliſ“ that you 
ey of the French King „by his often Alarms of A Pence in 
mies and Fleets to induce us to conſume our Tre! : 
ſure in vain Preparations againſt him; and after hg] This Spe 


has by this means made us poor and weak enough ſo offenfivi 


ne may then come upon, and deſtroy us. Is i ordered to 
e no 
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* not the giving a great deal, but the well managing 1071. 
* the Money given that muſt keep us ſafe from our 


= £7 
: , 
= l y 
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a 8 
* f * 
* 
1 
+ of ' 


Enemies — Beſides, what is this but ne moriare 

* mort, to dye for fear of dying, and for fear of be- ; 

* ing conquered by a Foreigner, to put ourſelves in * 
LE 


* a Condition almoſt as bad? Nay, in ſome Reſpects 
* a great deal worſe : for when we are under the 
© Power of the Victor, we know we can fall no 
* lower, and the Certainties of our Miſeries are ſome 
A ſort of Diminution of them: But in this wild way 
* we have no Certainty at all; for if you give thus 
* much to Day, you may give as much to Morrow, 
and never leave giving till we have given all that 
* ever we have away ——It is therefore neceſſary to 
make ſome Eſtimate of our ſelves : Would his Ma- 
jeſty be pleaſed to have a Quarter of our Eſtates ? 
dq For my Part he ſhall have it: Would he be plea- 
* ſed to have Half? For my Part upon good Occa- 
* ſions he ſhall have it: But then let us have ſome 
* Aſſurances of the quiet Enjoyment of the Remain- 
der, and know what we have to truſt to. The 
Commons have here ſent up a Bill for the giving 
* his Majeſty the Twentieth Part of our Eſtates, 
and I hear there are other Bills alſo preparing, 
M* which together will amount to little lets than three 
hel Millions of Money, a prodigious Sum! And ſuch, 
i that if your Lordſhips afford no Relief, we muſt 
* ſink under the Weight of it. I hope therefore 
* your Lordſhips will ſet ſome Bounds to the over- 
liberal Humour of the Commons. If you cannot 
ing © deny or moderate a Bill for Money, all your great 
*« Eſtates are wholly at their Diſpoſal, and you have 
ar © nothing that you can properly call your own 

Upon the whole Matter, I moſt humbly propoſe 
that you would be pleaſed to reduce the twelve 
A Pence in the Pound to eight Pence.“ 


This Speech, afterwards printed and publiſhed, was , HE 
d f . . . ä . . ki PUFAT , 

o offenſive to the King and his Miniſters, that it was 3, , p 
ordered to be burnt by the Hands of the Common Hangman. 


Hangman, 
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Hangman. But this did not prevent its making ſome 
Impreſſion upon the Lords, who ſent the Bill to the 


Commons with Amendments ; that is to ſay, with 
This occaſioned a Dif. 


ſome Alterations made in it. 
pute between the two Houſes, the Commons refuſing 
ablolutely to receive the Amendments. 


Twenty-tour Thoutand Pounds a Year. 
There were ſtill behind two more Money Bill, 


which had been ſent to the Lords, one for Inn poſitiom 
on Proceedings at Law, and another for an additional 
The firſt] 
paſſed the Houſe of Lords without any Difficul- 
ty. But the ſecond occaſioned a violent Conteſt be- 


Impojition upon jeveral foreign Commodities. 


Bill 


tween the two Houſes, The London Merchants hav- 


ing preſented a Petition to the Lords, in which they! 
ihewed the Diſproportion of the Rates impoſed upon 


certain Commodities to be ſuch as would utterly 


ruin the whole Trade of theſe Commodities; and! 
bring an irreparable Prejudice upon all the EAN 
Plantations, and conſequently upon the Kingdom.“ 
ave the Lords Room to think that they had 2 
Right to make Alterations in the B7//, to lower ſome! 


This 


Rares, accordingly they ſent the Bill to the Commun 
with ſeveral Amendments, 


tually communicated their Reaſons, Anſwers, and Ke— 


ples. 


But in a Con- 
ference the Difference was ended by the Acquieſcence 
of the Lords to the Reaſons of the Commons. The 
two firſt Money Bills, the additional Tax upon Beer, 
and other Liquors, being ready, the King came to 
the Houle of Lords the 6th of March, and paſſed} 
theſe two Acts, with another to inveſt the Power «f| 
granting Wine- Licences in his Majeſty's Heirs and Suc-} 
ceſſors, and for ſettling a Revenue on his Royal Highne{;} 
in lieu thereof, who received from this Privilege 


The Commons maintained, 
that the Lords had no right to make any Amendimen''s 
in Bills of Impoſitions and Rates, and that they could 
only receive or reject them as they were ſent, and the 
Lords aſſerted the contrary. This Diſpute produced 
ſeveral Conferences, in which the two Houſes mutu-! 


I: would be too long to enter into the Diſcul-J 
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ſon of this Difference, which beſides would be but 
ttle underſtood by thoſe who have not a thorough 
Knowledge of the Conſtitution of Eng/if Parliaments. 
[ ſhall therefore only relate one Particular of it, which 
s Intelhgible to every Body, and wherein conſiſted, 
35 It were, the Eſſence of the whole Diſpure. The 
Commons maintained that by a Fundamental Right, it 
belonged to their Houle to impoſe Kates upon Mer- 
chandize. They underſtood by this Fundamental 
Right, the Mage and Cuſtom of Parliament in the 
Time of Charles I. The Lords after the Example of 
Cvarles I, demanded of the Commons, Where was the 
Record or Contract to be found, by which the Lords 
dveſted themſelves of this Right, and approriated it 
o the Commons, with an Excluſion to themſelves ? 
To this the Commons replied by another Queſtion, 
Where was the Record by which the Commons ſubmir- 
ed that Zudicature ſhould be appropriated to the 
Lords in Excluſion of themſelves? Wherever their 
Lordſhips ſhould find the laſt Record, they will ſnew 
2 firſt endorſed upon the Back of the ſame Roll. 
n ſhort, the King perceiving that the Conteſt daily 
grew warmer, came to the Houle of Peers, and after 
the Royal Aſſent given to an 47 for laying Impob- 
tions upon Proceedings at Law and ſome others, he 
prorogued the Parliament to the 16th of April, and 
fterwards by divers Prorogations to the 4th of Fe- 
"ruary 1672-3. So that this Prorogation continued 
one Year and nine Months. 

In all probability every Reader will be ſurprized at 
the exceſſive Liberality of the 8 to the King, 
and eſpecially at that of this Seſſion. With regard 
to former Liberalities, it may be ſaid, that they had 
ome Foundation true or falſe. But this which ex— 
ceeded all the reſt was founded merely upon a Con: 
ingency which had not the leait likelihood. For it 
wholly leant upon a Suppoſition that France and the 
lates- General, who were making great Preparations. 
might fall upon England, if they found her unprovid- 


e for a Defence, though ſhe was then in Peace with 
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1670-1. France, and in ſtrict Alliance with Holland. Beſides, 
the Szates had hitherto made no extraordinary Prepa- 
rations, becauſe they had no Apprehenſion of being 
attacked. And as to France, the King well knew 
that he had nothing ro fear from that Quarter. Ne- 
vertheleſs upon a bare Propoſition from him, ſup- 

ported by no manner of Probability, a Sum of two 
Millions and a half was granted him, whfch accord- 
ing to ſome even amounted to three Millions. No- 
thing is more proper to ſhow the Probability of what 
1s aſſerted by ſo many Authors, that ſcarce one Mem- 
ber, however inconſiderable, was without a Penfionf 
from the King, in Proportion to the Influence he had 
in the Houſe, and that theſe Penſions were increaſed 
according to the Sums granted to the King. Thus] 
much 1s certain, that afterwards upon an Inquiry it 
was found that ſome however were guilty of this Pre- 
varication. 

Death of Before we proceed, we muſt not forget the Death} 

the Dutch- of Anne Hyde Dutcheſs of York, Daughter to the Earl 

. 4 of Clarendon, the late Chancellor. She died the 31ſt 

of March in the gift Year of her Age, after having 
abjured the Proteſtant Religion during the Time of 
her long Indiſpoſition. From her Marriage proceed- 
ed eight Children, two of which only ſurvived her ; 
Mary and Anne, who were ſucceſſively Queens of MW 
England. The reſt all dyed in their Infancy d. orded Gr: 

The Dale The Duke of York was a Papiſt before the King's but the Kin 

of York Reſtoration, but I no where find at what Time bee of 2 Me 

| ee changed his Religion. The Thing was a Secret for oyrable to | 

| 3 ſome Time; but had now tor ſome Years been ſo di. H on, m 

Religion. vulged, that it became the Publick Talk of the Court mould not I 
| and Kingdom. Ar laſt, ſoon after the Death of his ing the « 


Dutcheſs, he made a formal Abjuration of the Pro "No Were ce 
teſtant kd him for 


lon of the ! 


* Their Names were, Charles: born October 22, 1650. Mar) 5 Jet bee 
April zoth, 1662. James, Fuly 12, 1663. Ann, February th, dearly that 
1664. Charles, July 4th, 1666. Edgar, September 14th, 1607: kit the Aff, 
Henrietta, Fanuary 13th, 1658. And Katharine, February 9il, Nation. A. 
1570. Three of the Sons and one Daughtet died before their Mo: Sp 
ther, and Edgar and Xarh47ime thontly after, 5 
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ant-Religion before Father Simon an Engliſh je- 
it, and from that Time he declared himſelf a Pa- 


* if openly. The Reaſon which, as it is ſaid, induced 
n co make this Publick Declaration of his Religion 
ſe. s this. The King had for ſome Years, even be- 
p- re the Chancellor's Diſgrace, entertained ſome ſe- 
vo Wet Thoughts of putting away the Queen, for whom 
d. never had any Affection. He had communicated 


is Deſign to ſome of his Confidents; but was al- 
ys Oppoſed in it by the Earl of Clarendon, whether 


ne om a Senſe of the Injuſtice of the Thing, or for 
one Sake of the Dutcheſs of Yer his Daughter, and 
ad Poſterity. After the Removal of that Miniſter, 
ede King finding himſelf more at Liberty, perſiſted 


the Deſign of his Divorce; and, as is aſſured, was 
W:couraged in it by the Papiſts, and had the Approba- 
on of the Court of Rome it felf, For a Pretence to 
tis Divorce, a Pre-engagement of the Queen's be- 
Wire her Marriage was to be made uſe of; but it was 
ot ſaid with whom, It was likewiſe pretended that ſhe 
Ws incapable of having any Children, though ſhe 
ad twice miſcarried. But as theſe Facts were of very 


0 cult Proof, the King was aſſiſted with a Pretext 
d- ore plauſible. This was to lay Snares for the poor 
een, fo as to have her found alone in certain Pla- 


ts, and with certain Perſons, which might have 
Horded Grounds for an Accuſation of Adultery. 
but the King could not be prevailed with to make 
hee of a Method ſo unjuſt in it ſelf, and ſo diſho- 
or Woyrable to him. Nevertheleſs the Thing was reſolv- 
d. on, and as a Pretence was only wanted, the 
irt ould not have failed to deviſe one capable of pro- 
his eing the deſired Effect. The Prieſts and Feſuits 
.o were continually about the Duke of 797k, preſ- 
„him for ſome Time paſt to make an open Profeſ- 
lon of the Roman-Catholick-Religion. But they had 
ir Wot yet been able to ſucceed, becauſe the Duke ſaw 
th, early that ſuch a Profeſſion would make hin for- 
„ Fit e the Affection of the greateſt Part of the Eng!i/h 
Nation. At laft, upon the Duke of 2s Refulal, 
i cehy 
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they went roundly to work upon the Affair of the 
Divorce, and proceeded ſo far, that it is aſſured the 
Pope promiſed his Conſent. When the Buſineſs was 
brought thus far, they gave the Duke of Tort to un- 


derſtand, that they were able either to effect or hin- 
der the King's Divorce, and that they would under. 


take the latter on Condition he would make an o 
pen Profeſſion of the Catholic Religion. This, as j; 


pretended, engaged him to declare himſelf a Papi}, 
being apprehenſive that if the King ſhould be divor- 
a ſecond Time, 
and have Legitimate Children. I relate theſe Parti} 
culars as I found them in the Hiſtories and Memoiry 
but I muſt warn the Reader that 
thoſe who have delivered them for Fact give no 04 


ced from his Queen, he might marry 


of theſe Times; 


ther Proof of them than their own naked Teſti 
mony “. 


proje&; of After the Prorogation of the Parliament, the Ca- 


the Cabal 


The Xing 
endea- 
von to 
amule ihe 
States Ge- 
neral. 


bal was with the greateſt earneſtneſs intent upon thg 


Execution of their Projects. Theſe were, firſt, to ren 
der the King Abſolute, or in their Language, a Gres 
Prince: Under which was comprized the Eitabliſh 


ment of Popery, if not the entire Deſtruction of the 


Proteſtant Religion. For there is no viſible Medi 
between theſe two Things. 

I have already given the Reaſon why the Artick 
of Religion is omitted by the Partizans of the King 
The ſecond Project was the breaking the Tripple 
Alliance, The third a War with Holland, though 
was difficult to invent any the leaſt plauſible Pretexts 
To Execute the two laſt, Sir Henry Coventry, whe 
had been Plenipotentiary at the Treaty of Bred: 
was Ciſpatched to Sweden, and Sir George Downang t 
the Haguc. I have taken Notice that Temple hi 
been recalled z but to amuſe the States, the King 

feigne 


* Burxct ſays, the Duke of Buckingham offered that if the Ri 
would give him leave he would tea! the Queen away, and {ei 
ber :> a Planta 


tac King hun eit rected this Propoſal with Horrour. P. 203. 


on where ſhe ſhould be well looked after. bu 
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1 
M feigned that he had only called Temple to Court to 1670. — | 
ebe informed of ſome Matters, and that he ſhould be 9 
immediately ſent back. He was notwithſtanding Rill 1 
nin London, and though the King had no thought to | | . 
= fend him again to Filland, yet to take away all Suſ- 
vpvicion from the Dutch that he had any Intention of 
breaking with them, he had hitherto refuſed his Per— 
8 miſſion to Sir Villiam to fend for his Wife and Fa- 
{WM mily. At laſt, he was openly recalled, and obtain— 
Jed Leave for his Wife and Children to come over 
il who were ſtill at the Hage. The recalling Temple, 
nud ſending Downing in his Place was ſufficient to diſ- 
cover the King's Intentions without any open Decla— 
ration of them. The firſt was extremely beloved in 
Holland, as he had always behaved with Integrity, 
and with a Zeal for the common Intereſts of both 
Nations. The ſecond had been the Tool to engage 
che King and the States in the late War, and was 
the looked upon in Holland as a Man void of all Ho- 
en neſty, and a downright Incendiary. When therefore 
rea the States underſtood that he was coming to them 
| in the room of Temle, they no longer doubted that 
a Rupture was intended by England. Mean while 
Downing being arrived at the Hague, was not want- 
Ing in Proteſtations that the King his Matter was re— 
tick ſolved to maintain the Tri-ple- Altonce, and that if he 
1ngY was equipping a Fleet, it was wholly owing to the 
le great Preparations making by his Neighb ours, and 
zh 1 particularly the King of France, of whom he had 
ext juſt Cauſe to be jealous. But withal, he failed not 
wha to complain of the Obſtinacy of the Dz#tch, upon an | 
Affair of little Conſequence, concerning the Colony 
„gig of Surinam; to this Complaint he threw in others 
bad from the Eng/i/h Merchants againſt the Dutch Eaſt- 5 
King 1ndia- Company. Theſe were the two Articles on 
gnueg which the King intended to found a Rupt ure; but as 
he did not think them of W eight enough, he pro- 
jected to draw the Sales into 2 Sort of lnſult on him- 
al, which might give him a more plaufible Pre- | 
tence for a War, 
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To this End, the King having granted Sir William 
Temple a Yacht to bring over his Lady, the Admi- 
ralty gave expreſs Orders to the Captain to go in 
queſt of the Dutch Fleet, then at Sea, and iff 
they refuſed to ſtrike, to fire upon them. The 
Captain met with them as he was returning with | 
the Ambaſſadreſs and her Children on board, | 
When he ſaw that the Fleet paid no Regard 
to the King's Yacht, he fired ſeveral Shots at 
them. Mr. de Gbent, who commanded the Fleet, 
ſurprized at this mad Inſult, ſent a Boat to the 
Yacht to know the meaning of it. The Captain 
returned no other Anſwer than that he had his 
Inſtructions, and very well knew what he did. Up- 
on this, Mr. de Ghent went to the Yacht on pretence 
of paying a Compliment to the Ambaſſadreſs, and | 
after that was over, he talked with the Captain, and 
was anſwered as before. The Admiral replyed thatF 
he had no Orders from his Maſters in that Point, N already g 
and did not know how the Affair was agreed between they were 
his Majeſty and the States; but though it were ſettled, I ſhall on 
the Captain could not pretend the Fleet ſhould vas Lord. 
ſtrike to a Yacht, which was but a Pleaſure-Boat.) of Blood's 
The Captain perſiſted in ſaying that he only follow4 to have ſe 
ed his Orders. Nevertheleſs the Fleet fired not one would rev 
ſingle Shot at the Yacht, and the Captain purſued followed t 
his Courſe, pleaſed that he had come off ſo well. I was recalle 


that ever 
mean tha 
5 who 

epter 
With the 
his Atten 


Beſides the Two Millions and a Half granted tofff ſo well, 
the King by the Parliament, the King of France, ii Perſons ot 
the Abbot Primi is to be credited, ſent him a very the Night 
conſiderable Sum to enable him to put a Fleet ta he lodged, 
Sea, which ſhould be much . to that of th men Wan 
States. Thus the King turned his whole ThoughtY Man behii 
to War, though with all poſſible Artifice he endeaſf Tyboyry, a; 


voured to remove all Suſpicion of his having any 
ſuch Deſign. He ſpent the whole Summer, and tg] * This is a 


- greateſt Part of Autumn in viſiting divers Places 0 down; the ( 


An Inſtal- 
lation at 


Windſor. 


| | | Al 
his Kingdom. The 28th of May he celebrated Ting — 1 


Feaſt of St. George in a very ſolemn Manner, and ini rev ro * 
ſtalled in the Order of the Garter the King of Sue Juſtice. %, 


oi. 
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den, and the Elector of Saxony by their Proxies, and 
after them the young Duke of Albemarle. He vi- 
ſited likewiſe the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
was magnificently entertained, beſides ſeveral other 5 5 
Places which it is needleſs to mention here. On his 0 
Return both their Majeſties were invited to the Lord- Mr 
Mayor's Feaſt, on the goth of Ocflober, where no | 
Coll was ſpared to diſplay the Grandour and Riches 

of that proud City. 

Before we proceed to the Tranſactions of the fol- Blood 
lowing Year, I think my ſelf obliged to take Notice H the 
of an Attempt made in this, the moſt Extraordinary ©9%* 
that ever entered into the Head of a private Man. I 
mean that of Blood, a famous Villain, Robber and Aſſaſ- 
ſin, who formed the Deſign of ſtealing the Crown, 
Scepter and Globe, which were kept in the Tower. 

With the Aſſiſtance of two or three more he executed 
his Attempt ſo 3 and happily, that they were 
already got out of the Tower with their Booty before 
| they were ſtopped. To give ſome Account of Blood, 
| 1 ſhall only ſay, that the Duke of Ormond, when he 
vas Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, having cauſed ſome 
of Blood's Accomplices to be hanged, who intended 
to have ſeized the Caſtle of Dublin, he ſwore that he 
would revenge their Death. For this Purpoſe Blood 
followed the Duke of Ormond into England, when he 
vas recalled from Ireland, and watched his Motions 

J ſo well, that with the Aſſiſtance of Seven or Eight 
ff] Perſons on Horſe-back, he ſtopped his Chariot in 
che Night as he was going to Clarendon-Houſe, where 
be lodged, killed the Coachman and one of the Foot- 
men *, and mounted the Duke on a Horſe, with a 
Man behind him, with a Deſign to carry him to 
$ Tybourn, and hang him there with a Paper pinned on 


* This is a Miſtake. Some of the Footmen were knocked 
down; the Coachman and other Servants crying out gave the | 
Alarm, and by ir ſaved the Duke's Life. Had any Murder been 
committed, neither the King's Interceſſion, nor the Duke's eatj- 
deſs to forgive, could have reſcued the Villains from the Purſuit of 
Juſtice. Echard's Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 262. ' 
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his Breaſt, to ſignify the Cauſe of his Execution: But 


the Duke forcibly throwing himſelf off the Horſe | 


with the Perſon behind him, defeated the Deſign, 


and the Authors could never be diſcovered till after 


Bloods Attempt upon the Crown. This Attempt 


was very ſurprizing ; but the King's Conduct on that 


Occaſion was ſtill more extraordinary, For having 
a Deſire to examine Blood himſelf, he ordered him to 


be brought to Whitehall, and put a great many Que- | 


ſtions to him, which the Villain anſwered with ſur- 
prizing Boldneſs, confeſſing all, and without any 


Concern delivered the Circumſtances of the thing. 
Queſtion put to him by the King if he knew 
the Authors of the Attempt upon the Duke of C. 
Not con- | 
tent with this, he told the King that he had been 
engaged in a Deſign to kill him with a Carbine }! 


To the 


mond, he owned himſelf to be the Perſon. 


from out the Reeds by the Thames-/ide above Batter- 
ſea, where he often went to ſwim. But that when 


he had taken his Stand in the Reeds for that Pur- 
poſe, his Heart was checked with the Awe of Ma- 
jeſty, and did not only relent himſelf, but diverted | 


his Aſſociates from the Deſign. He told the King 


that he was prepared to ſuffer Death as he had de- 
ſerved : But that he could not help telling his Maje- 
ſty that he had ſome Hundreds of Accomplices who 


had bound themſelves by the moſt horrible Oaths, 


to revenge the Death of any of the Fraternity upon 
which 


thoſe who ſhould bring them to Juſtice; 
would expoſe his Majeſty and all his Miniſters to the 
daily Fear and Expectation of a Maſſacre, But on 


the contrary, if he ſpared the Lives of a few Per- 


ſons, his own would be ſecure, The King was ſur- 
prized, and probably intimidated by theſe Words of 
Blood, and thought, doubtleſs, that the Attempt of 
this Villain to revenge the Deaths of his Accompli— 
ces upon the Duke of Ormond, might very well be 
practiſed by thoſe of his ſurviving Comrades in re- 
venge of his. However this be, the King ſent the 
Earl of Arlington to the Duke of Ormond to deſire 


him 
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him not to proſecute Blood, which he could not re- 
fuſe : Afterwards he gave him his Pardon, and not 
content with giving him his Life, he ſettled Five 
Hundred Pounds a Year in Land upon him in Jre- 
land, From this Time Blood was continually at 
Court, and the King treated him with that freedom 
and familiarity, that many Perſons applied to him 
for Favours from the King. This gave a Handle to 
the King's Enemies to ſay, That he entertained this 
Villain about his Perſon, to intimidate thoſe who 
ſhould dare to offend him in Things where publick 
Juſtice could not lay hold on them, as had been done 
in the Caſe of Sir 7obn Coventry, for ſome Railleries 
upon him in the Houſe of Commons. As for E9- 
wards, who had done ſo much to preſerve the Crown, 
who was Fourſcore Years of Age, and had received 
ſo many Wounds, that he was left for Dead ; the 
King contented himſelf with aſſigning him a Reward 
of Two Hundred Pounds, the Payment of which 
was ſo long delayed, that the poor Man dyed before 
he received it “. 


In 


* Edwards had a Grant of Two Hundred Pounds for himſelt, 
and one Hundred tor his Son. Both, by the Delays of Payment were 
obliged to fell their Orders for halt the Money, and the Old Man 
lived not long to enjoy the Remainder. The Manner of Blood's 
ſtealing the Crown was thus: He goes to the Tower in a Clergy - 
man's Habit, with a Woman whom he called his Wite, and who, 
he pretended, wanted to ſee the Crown; and having ſcen it, ſhe 
feigned to be taken with a Qualm, and deſired Mr. Edwards the 
Keeper of the Crown to ſend tor ſome Spirits, who immediately 
cauſed his Wife to ferch ſome, of which the drank, and being in- 
vited to repoſe herſelf on a Bed, ſhe did ſo, and foon recovered. 
At their Departure they were very thankful for this Civility. 
Three Days after bleed comes with a Preſent of Gloves from his 
Wife, and having thus begun an Acquaintance, he improves it 
by frequent Viſits. At laſt he tells Mr, Edwards that he had a 
Mind to make a Match between a Nephew of his and Mr Ed- 


wards's Daughter, which Nephew, he ſaid, had 300 J. a Year. 


Accordingly a Day was appointed for the young Courle to ſee 
one another. Blood comes with Three more, one of whom ſtays 
at the Door, and the others go in. Blood told Mr. Edward, he 
would not go up Stairs till his Wife came down, ard defired him 
in the mean Time to ſhew his Friends the Crown, to paſs away 

83 3 the 
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In the Courſe of this Year dyed two famous Ge- 
nerals, diſtinguiſhed by their Bravery and Experi- 
ence in the Civil Wars. The firſt was the Lord 


nd Earlof Fairfax the Generaliſſimo, and the other Edward 
anche - Montague Earl of Mancheſter. 


I ſhall fay no more 
of them, than what I have done in the Reign of 
Charles 1, excepting that both of them were very 
ſerviceable to the King in his Reſtoration. 

The League againſt Holland, much like that at 
Cambray againſt the Common-wealth of Yenice, was 
ſtill kept ſo ſecret, that the States had nothing bur a 
bare Suſpicion, without any Certainty of it. The De- 
ſign of the Allies was to begin with ruining their 
Affairs before any open Declaration of War, and 
then to fall upon them at one and the ſame Time 
in different Places. The King of France, the EleQor 
of Cologne, and the Biſhop of Munſter, were to At- 
tack them by Land, and the Engliſh and French 
Fleets were to join and fall upon them by Sea. This 
was the Project, but it met with one Difficulty which 
had not been foreſeen. Though Charles had re- 
ceived Two Millions Five Hundred Thouſand Pounds 
from the Parliament, and Seven Hundred Thouſand 
Pounds from the King of France, he was ſtill in 
Want. True indeed it is that he had applied one 
Part of the Money received to d.: Equipment of 
his Fleet, but that could not amount to half the 
Sum ; and it was difficult to gueſs what was 
become of the reſt. However, he ſignified to his 
Miniſters 


the Time. As ſoon as they were in the Room, and the Door {hut 
as uſual, they immediately gagged the Old Man, and knocked 
him down for endeavouring to make a Noiſe, One of the Com- 
panions put the Globe in his Breeches, Blood kept the Crown under 
his Gown, and the Third was filing tbe Scepter (being too long 
to manage) when their Companion without gave them Notice 
that young Mr. Edwards was juſt come Home and gone up Stairs: 
upon which they all made off with the Crown and Globe. But 
ON Edwards getting up and making a Noiſe, they were purſued 
and taken, as they were making to their Horſes, which waited at 
the Iron-Gate in St. Katkerines, Blood, though he ſaw himſelf 3 
Priſoner, had the Impud-nce to ſtruggle tor the Crown. 
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Miniſters that he could not begin the War without 
Fifteen Hundred Thouſand Pounds : But the Parlia- 
ment being prorogued, he could not apply to them, 
and therefore he promiſed the Treaſurer's Staff to 
the Perſon who ſhould ſuggeſt the Means of raiſing 
that Sum. Sir Thomas Clifford's Invention proved the 
moſt lucky. He went to the King and told him, 
that by ſhutting up the Exchequer he would eafily 
raiſe that and 1 Sum. The King readily un- 
derſtood this Advice, and reſolving to make uſe of 
it, he made good his Promiſe, and advanced Clifford 
to the Poſt of Lord High-Treaſurer. Some how- 
ever have aſcribed this Thought to the Lord Shafts- 
bury, and ſaid that Clifford having artfully drawn it 
from him, challenged the Honour of it as he firſt 
communicated it to the King *. 

To underſtand this Matter ( which though plain to 
Engliſh Readers, is not ſo to Foreigners) it is to be 
noted, that into the Exchequer are paid, by Direction 
from the Lord-Treaſurer, all the Sums deſtined to 
publick Uſes,and the Intereſts of the Money borrowed 
upon Parliamentary Funds, which commonly cannot 
be raiſed under ſeveral Months or even Years. 


* The Subſtance of the Story, as it is told by Mr. Echard from 
a Manuſcript of Sir Joſeph Tyley's, is this The King under 
preſling Neceſlities promiſed the Mhire-Sraff to any one of his Mi- 
mſters who could put him in a way to raiſe Fifteen Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds without applyingto his Parliament. The next Day 
Lord Aſbley told Sir Thomas Clifford, That there was a Way to 
do this; but that it was dangerous, and might in its Conſequen- 
ces inflame both Parliament and People. Sir Thomas, impatient to 
know the Secret, plied the Lord Ashley with Viſits, and havin 
drunk him to a proper Height, led him inſenſibly to the Subje 
of theKing's Indigence; Lord Aſhley, warm and unguarded, dropt 
the important Secret of ſhutting up the Exchequer. Sir Thomas 
took the Hint, left Aſhley as ſoon as he could, went the ſame 
Night to Whitehall, and attending till the King roſe, demanded 
the White Staff. The King renewed his Promiſe if the Money 
could be found, and then Sir Thomas diſcloſed the Secret. The 
Project was put in Execution, and Clifford advanced to be Trea- 
ſurer, and created a Peer. Aſbley was touched, and ſaid, That 
Clifford had ploughed with his Heier. However, to ſatisfy him, 
de was firſt made Earl of Shaftibury, and ſoon after Lord-Chan- 
cellot of England, Vol. III. p 288. 
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Therefore when the King would have the Money all Is the true 
at once that has been granted him, he borrows it of Mouths of 
private Hands at a large Intereſt, and aſſigns the al. But t 


Payment upon the Exchequer, which applies this way 
the Money raiſed from the granted Funds, in Pro- 
portion as it comes in. Moreover, 


render the |] 


der the Con 
at the Time! 


am ſpeaking of, all the Monied Men in London, not ; ſurniſſi him 


But Char 


to keep too large Sums in their own Houſes, put their vas to ſur 
Money into the Hands of Bankers and Goldſmiths 13 richly 
without Intereſt, And when they wanted any Part, Hof War. I 


they gave Notes upon their Goldſmiths or Bankers, Jon the Boy 


which were immediately paid. Now as it was mo- Weeived a vat 


rally impoſſible that all the private Perſons who bad Ns more 


Money thus lodged with a Banker or Goldſmith | kxpectatior 
Men of W. 


had the Money in their Hands contented themſelves orders to « 


with keeping by them a Sum ſufficient to anſwer the fleet as it [ 


uſual Deu, ds, and lent the reſt to the King at a 
large I get upon the Parliamentary Funds. So Wkuadrons. 


that in inutting up the Zxchequer, he received all the MTwo Sail o- 


Money which came into it, without paying one Far- Guns, and 


But at the ſame ¶commanded 


time, the Perſons who had put their Money into the Wy the Met 
Int Order, 
Ine Engliſb ! 
Courſe with 
ed this Fle 


thould have Occaſion for it all at once, thoſe who 


thing of what was brought in. 


Hands of Bankers and Goldſmiths were entirely 


ruined, fince it was not in their Power to diſpoſe of 
their Capital, 


And their Ruin was the more ineyl- | 
table, as the Bankers refuſed even to pay any Notes | 


Dutch Flee 


drawn daily upon them, on Pretence that they re- 
ceived nothing out of the Exchequer, This cauſed an 
extreme Conſternation in London; but the King and 


rhole Day 
The next I 
Was renewe 


his Minifters purſued their own Meaſures, and deaf Wie Dutch S 
to the Complaints of ſo many ruined Families, kept nl, had b 
the Exchequer ſhut up one Year, and then by a new The Side of 
Order ſome Months longer. But the waſting a Year Wiiſabled. 

or Eighteen Months was not the whole of this Miſ- Morning, 1 
fortune, It is caſy to imagine that the King having I Frigats, rer 
received all the Money which came into the Excbe- Nene Man of 


quer during this Time, the Sums which were brought 
in, when it was opened, were not ſufficient to dil- 


charge the Arrears of theſe Eighteen Months. This 
| 1 JF * Our Accc 


ilors bein, 
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gs the true State of the Affair, which opened the 
Mouths of the Engliſb againſt the King and the Ca- 
jal, But the Hopes which the Cabal then had to 
render the King abſolute, made them very eaſy un- 


er the Complaints and Reproaches of the People. 


But Charles had in his Head a Project which would 


urniſli him with ſtill more conſiderable Sums. This ien 
Y yas to ſurprize the Dutch Fleet returning from Smyr- ſurprize 
Fr richly laden, before there was any Declaration 
Jef War. He had before tried the ſame Experiment 
Yon the Bourdeaux Fleet in the laſt War, and re- 
YM ceived a vaſt Advantage from it. The Smyrna Fleet 
Jus more rich, and inſpired him with anſwerable 
WExpetations. To this end he put to Sea Thirty-Six 
Men of War under the Command of Helms, who had 
orders to cruiſe in the Channel, and intercept this 
Fleet as it paſſed by. Holms being informed that the 
I Dutch Fleet was near, divided his own into three 
Yquadrons. That of Holland conſiſted of Seventy- 
Iwo Sail of Merchant-Ships, many of them without 
MY Guns, and under the Convoy of Five Men of War, 
commanded by experienced Officers. Theſe drew 
Ip the Merchant-men in three Squadrons in excel- 
ent Order, and put themſelves between them and 
Ide Engliſp Fleet, after Orders given to purſue their 
YCourſe without breaking their Line. Holms attack- 
Id this Fleet the 13th of March, and fought the 
Yvhole Day without gaining the leaſt Advantage. 
Ihe next Day at Nine in the Morning the Fight 
Jas renewed, and laſted all that Day, though on 
Ide Dutch Side Captain de Hazes, who acted as Admi- 
Inl, had been killed about Twelve a Clock. On 
Ine Side of the Engliſßh the Vice-Admiral's Ship was 
aäſabled. The following Day, ar Eight in the 
Morning, Holms, who had been reinforced by ſome 
rigats, renewed the Engagement, and at laſt took 
- Wine Man of War, the Captain and almoſt all the 
t Yilors being ſlain; and Three“ Merchant Ships 


which 


Our Accounts ſay Four. 
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which were brought into the Thames. This was all 
the Advantage the Eugliſb received from an Action, 
which reflected no great Honour on the King. Care 75 4 

all tba e 


was taken at London to have this Engagement paſs for 
the pure Effect of Chance, becauſe the Dutch had refu. ſh preſer ve 7he 
ſed to ſtrike to the Engliſh Fleet. Though every Body Wy be Ben 
talked pretty openly againſt ſo diſhonourable an A@i-Mrevailed, ar 
on, the King, not at all moved by the Opinions of the upon 7h 
Vulgar, and deſigning no Reparation for the Injury Wd rather 7 
done to the States, in ſeizing their Ships before the therefore 
War was declared, ſent out a Squadron to meet Four ience that 
Dutch India-Men, which were immediately taken andi urn ion of 7 
condemned. At the ſame Time he ordered all the gts 10 hi. 
Dutch Ships in his Ports to be ſeized, though by a nion, not 
expreſs Stipulation in the Treaty of Breda it was was, 1 
provided that, even after the Declaration of War, ai gained, fro: 
certain Time ſhould be allowed to the Merchants to ./ on ac 
withdraw their Effects. The States, ſeduced by ſofff{med ; name 
ill an Example, likewiſe made a Seizure of the Eng Wſevoured, u 
liſb Ships. But upon the ſtrong Repreſentation oi re/t efteeme 
ſome of the Deputies, how much the Honour offf@olzcks, an, 
Princes and States was wounded by theſe Sorts of DeMWukingham - 
predations 3 and that the King of England, acting io become a 
againſt the Faith of Treaties, ought not to incouW#s licention: 
rage the States to imitate ſo blameable a Conduct, no Enemy 
The Engliſh Ships were diſcharged and ſent intofffice war pe- 
England. The King could not then help releaſing King's Con 
ſome of the Dutch Ships, but would not reſtore all. I and conti 
One of the Branches of the Project formed by N with hin 
Cabal was, as I ſaid, to render the King abſolute, andWirk ſup por te, 
this Branch comprehended under it the Extirpation o liculty lay 
the Proteſtant, or at leaſt the Introduction of the P Kings f 
71i/þ Religion, though Father Orleans, and the Writer e this A 
on the King's Side, when ſpeaking of this Project eſals were 
ſay nothing of this Point. * Orleans howeveij 4dvantagio 
cannot help owning it in the Sequel of his Hiſtory NH moderate, 
I ſhall tranſcribe a Paſſage from him, which thought. At laji 
extremely ſoftned with relation to the Deſign, clearlyrty of Con 


ſhews that this was one of the Branches of the Pro 
zect. After having ſpoke of what had paſſed wit 
relation 
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ation to the Papiſts and other Non-conformiſts : He 


all that could be expected from his natural Indolence of 


oy the Benefit of it. But the Church of England 
wailed, and Chancellor Hyde ſo diſtinguiſhed his 
ul upon this Occaſion, that the King was obliged to 
d rather to his Imporiunities than his Reaſons. It 
yu therefore the Re-eſtabliſhment of this Liberty of 
mſcience that the Lord Aſhley believed neceſſary to the 
rut ion of the projected Deſign. He communicated his 
wughts to bis Colleagues of the Cabal, who were of his 
inion, not only on account of the Reaſons he alledged, 
teh was, that by this means the Non-conformiſts would 
gained, from whom ſo much was to be feared, but 
ewiſe on account of another, which was readily ap- 
wed ; namely, that by this means the Catholicks would 
favoured, whom the greateſt part of them loved, and 
Wh 72/t eſteemed. Arlington and Clifford were ſecretly 
tholicks, and both died in the Communion of the Church, 
ickingham wanted nothing to further his Converſion, 
to become a little more Maſter of himſelf with regard 


ing 
ouW'is licentious way of Living and Thinking, Aſhley 
ct no Enemy to the Catholick Religion, till Intereſt and 


lice warped and threw him into the contrary Party, 
1 King's Conſent was preſumed on as he was a Catbo- 
t, and continued ſo to his Death, though Policy pre- 
Wed wwith him to pretend the contrary. The Duke of 
ork ſup ported the Deſign with all his Power. All the 


and 
n oiiculty lay in the Extent of this Liberty, and the 
Po Kings of France and England acting in Concert, 


le this Aﬀair a part of their Negotiation. Several 
po ſals were made for the Catholicks, ſome more ſome 
k edvantagious. France was for Methods which were 
if moderate, ſafe, and ſuited to the Exigences of the 
mes, At laſt, it was agreed that Charles ſhould grant 
erty of Conſcience to all his Subjefts in general. 


It 


s The King, who was by no means a good 3 


riſtian in his Actions, though a Catholick in his Heart, ,,. 


preſerve the common Liberty, that the Catholicks might Orleans. 


46d 
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Conſcience. herent in his Perſon, and acknowledged by fever 
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It appears from this Paſſage that Religion w; 1 
concerned in the Projects of the Cabal. But accord hation of T 
ing to all appearance, ſome were for having the Pre onſormiſts a1 
greſs of the Popiſh Religion made uſe of to rendeMz;nan Cath 
the King abſolute, and others were for having th low public 
King made abſolute to favour the Progreſs of Poper lm their“ 
This was the Reaſon that theſe two Articles were nel xecuting th 
ver ſeparated, nor indeed could be, ſince they had Worſhip in 
entire a Dependence the one upon the other. T 
King made this evident in his Declaration publiſh Two Day 
for Liberty of Conſcience, ſince he could not gra war 109 
this Liberty without aſſuming a Power to abrogat This Declat 
A#s of Parliament, or at leaſt ſuſpend the Executio War, was 1 
thereof ſo long as he pleaſed. This Declaration, 4 11 
dated the 15th of March 1672, conſiſted of dive ag 

ar is firſt 


Articles, of which J ſhall here give the Subſtance: 


Wm. 1 


iterwards tt 


1. His Majeſty publiſhes it, in virtue of his ſuprei * Hiſtorica 


alot (th 
Power in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, which is a Right 1 | ere 


ö MA this Peac 
Ac of Parliament. FF" violated 


2. He declares his expreſs Reſolution to be, th: 
the Church of England 55 preſerved and remain ez e 
tire in her Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Government, M. his Ambe 
naw it ſtands eftabliſhed by Law. could not 
3. That no Perſon ſhall be capable of holding a from the; 
ſort of Eccleſiaſtical Benefice or Preferment of a. ance 0+ t 
kind, who 1s not exactly conformable. . thoſ Pa; 
4. That the Execution of all Penal Laws in M 7, ;. 645 
ters Eccleſiaſtical againſt whatſoever Sort of No- Ie Aan 0 
formiſts or Recuſants, be immediately ſuſpended. FF « , He 
5. He declares that he will from time to time alla. them oh 
ſuch a ſufficient Number of Places, as ſhall be deſirM: Bras to 
in all Parts of his Kingdom, for ſuch as did not colif« off wk 
form to the Church of Elan, to meet and aſſemi q,, 1 
in, in order to their publick Worſhip and Devotiq ig "RIP 
6. That none of his Subjects do preſume to meet 
any Place until ſuch Place be allowed, and the Tea g 
er of that Congregation approved by him. 


3 
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7. He declares that this Indulgence as to the Al- 1672. a 
lwance of publick Places of Worſhip, and Appro- =: 
ra hation of Teachers, ſhall extend to all Sorts of Nox- 
ro anſormiſts and Recuſants, except the Recuſants of the 
def Roman Catholick Religion, to whom he will no ways 
tow publick Places of Worſhip, but only indulge 
mem their Share in the common Exemption from the 
executing the Penal Laws, and the Exerciſe of their 
Worſhip in their private Houſes only. 


WY Two Days after the King publiſhed his Declaration War de- 
"of War againſt the Sales, dated the 17th of March. care 4 
bis Declaration, as well as that of the foregoing — 
08 War, was founded upon a great many Generalities, 

08nd far-fetched Pretexts. This is not to be avoided when 
ve ar is firſt reſolved on, and Reaſons and Pretences are 
*Wfierwards io be ſought for ------- “ The King deduced 
J* Hiſtorically the juſt Reaſons which he had to begin 
the firſt War upon the States, though it had been 
ended by the Treaty of Breda. He added, that 
MI this Peace was no ſooner concluded than it was 
JW violated by the States not ſending Commiſſioners 


(to London to ſettle the Commerce of the two Na- 


[I 


Wo 


e tions in the Eaft- Indies: That when he ſent over 
i, Me his Ambaſſador to put them in mind of it, he | 
could not in three Years time get any Satisfaction 
from them in the material Points, nor a Forbear- 
"FF ance of the Wrongs which his Subjects received in 
MF thoſe Parts.“ 
by: is eaſy to ſee to what great Diſcuſſions theſe Generals , 1 Reflec- 


We liable. tion. 
„ 2. He ſaid, that having reſtored Surinam to 
* them, they obliged themſelves by the Treaty of 
Breda to permit the Eugliſb in that Colony to go 
* off with their Effects; but that this was refuſed.” 
The Dutch maintained on the contrary, that the Eng- 24 Reflec- 


tig im 1nbabitants of Surinam remained there of their own tion. | 
cer. 

, cord, HR 
"Ea 


663. Ne 
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« 2, He complained of abuſive Pictures and A 
<« gals diſperſed up and down in Holland, reflect 
« upon his Honour.” 

The States in anſwer ſaid, That they never knew of aq 
of theſe abuſive Medals beſides one, and That they þ, 
ordered to be broke in pieces. 

4. He ſaid that in Holland his Right of the Fl 
«© had been treated with Contempt.“ 

It is eaſy to ſee whether his Pretenſion touching | 
Yacht which brought over the Lady Temple was wt 
grounded or not. 


This was the Subſtance of what was moſt plaufibl 
alledged for beginning this War. He ended wit 
this Declaration ------ And whereas we are engaged 
a Treaty to ſupport the Peace made at Aix-la-Chapell 
we do finally declare, That notwithſtanding the Proſec 
tion of this War, we will maintain the true Intent a 
Scope of the ſaid Treaty; and that in all the Allianc 
which we have or ſhall make in the Progreſs of this Wa 
we have and will take care to preſerve the Ends ther 
inviolable, unleſs provoked to the contrary. He toc 
but little care of his Honour, in pretending that 
breaking with the States and leaguing with France, 
Aim was to maintain the Treaty of Aix-la-Chayei 
But there was nothing ſo abſurd which he Cabal d 
not think they could make Men ſwallow, thoug 
_ were much miſtaken, as will appear in the 

vel, 

This War was ſo contrar 
land and all Europe, the * of which Chan 
had ſo often boaſted to take in hand by means of 
Tripple-League ; it was ſo directly oppoſite to Juſtic 


Equity, Honeſty, and the Religion profeſſed by !! 


Engliſh, and publickly owned by the King, that 


body could be perſuaded there was any thing in it ! 
the Blow was ſtruck. The Hollanders imagined th 
get a little Mont 


he had no other Intention but to 


from them, or at moſt to intimidate them till the 
had reſtored the Prince of Orange his Nephew + l 
0 


2 
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M Poſts held by his Anceſtors. France her ſelf could 
in ſcarcely believe but that he had a Deſign to deceive 
her, till he had actually fallen upon the Smyrna 
Fleet. But all the World was miſtaken in imagining Ed 
that he had any kind of Affection for his People. a 
His ſole Aim was to render himſelf abſolute in order 
M to enjoy all the Wealth of Erg/and without controul, 
and without any Obligations to his Parliament, The 
Duke of York, his preſumptive Heir, found his Ac- 
count in ſo rare a Scheme, and beſides, flattered 

timſelf with the Thought of eſtabliſhing the Religion 
for which he was exceeding zealous. As for the Ca- 

Ws, they were Men entirely deſtitute of all Princi- 
pes of Honour, Juſtice, or Religion; each of them 
ntent upon raiſing his own private Fortune upon 
de Ruin of the Publick. For no Man can believe 
that Perſons of their Abilities could be ignorant, 
that what they were acting was directly contrary to 
the Intereſts of England. They did not ſo much as 
hncy that they were able to execute their grand Pro- 
edi without a ſtrict Alliance firſt made with the King 
of France, who had the Addreſs to perſuade them 
that after the Republick of Holland ſhould be de- 
troyed, both Crowns would unite to render the King 
Wabſolute in England, and eſtabliſh the Popiſh Reli- | 
gion. But they had reaſon afterwards to ſee how 
nuch they were deceived in their Reliance upon 
France, Indeed it was no Intereſt of the French King's 
to render the King of England abſolute at Home, 

Ei but rather to propagate and keep up Diviſion be- 
har\W'veen the King and his Subjects, in which, by ſeem- 

f ung to enter into the Views of the Cabal, he was but f 
tic too ſucceſsful. But the Execution of the Project 

yu net with one Obſtacle, which theſe ſecret Counſel- 

at ors might have foreſeen, and perhaps did foreſee 

it H vithout being able ro help it. This was the King's | 
| chYinmenſe Prodigalicy, which was the Reaſon that all | 
ſonq the Sums received from France and the Parliament 15 
tha; vere inſufficient to ſupport the War two whole Years, 
to to that there was a Neceflity of having recourſe to the 
Po Parliament, } 
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cerred Meaſures. On the other Hand, this Proje& 
having given an Alarm to all Europe, the States 
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Parliament, which in the end broke their well-con- 


found Friends to ſtand by them, and render the Exe: 
cution very difficult. 

The ſame Day that the Declaration of War was 
publiſhed againſt the Szates at London, the like was! 
publiſhed at Paris, ſupported with no better Grounds: 
For the King of France gave no other Reaſon of the 
War than his Di/pleaſure at the Carriage of the States, 
This Union between France and England ( which 

then appeared openly, notwithſtanding the great 
Care to conceal it hitherto ) ſhowed the Impertinence 
of what the King ordered the Lord-Keeper to tell 
the Parliament, That common Prudence required that 
his Majeſty ſhould make ſuitable Preparations, whe 
France had ſuch Forces both at Land and Sea. It ap 
peared by this that the King made no Conſcience of 
telling his Parliament one thing, whilſt he intended 
another, which could not but loſe him the Confidence 
of his People, as it did in Effect. 

About a Month afterwards the Biſhop of Munſz 
likewiſe proclaimed War againſt the Dutch, on pre 
tence that they had endeavoured to corrupt the Go 
vernours of his frontier Places. As for the Elefol 
of Cologne he had already brought French Troops ini 
to his Dominions to provide, as he pretended, fe 
his own Security. But though he proteſted an Inten 
tion to obſerve an exact Neutrality, the States wer 
fully acquainted with the Treaty he had made wit 
France, Thus were four Princes combined togethe 
utterly to deſtroy the Republick of the United-Pri 
Vinces, not to mention ſeveral Princes of Germany e 
gaged beforehand by the King of France to ſtan 
Neuter, in order to tie up their Hands from givin 
any Aſſiſtance to the Dutch. 

The States having for ſome time ſeen this Stor 
gathering, endeavoured to divert it, by offering t. 
King of England all the Satisfaction he could real 
nably expect. They offered to agree to whateVi 
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he deſired with regard to the Flag, and beſides, they 
had on the 24th of February made the Prince of 
range Captain-General and Admiral, though he was 


lieved that this would content the King his Uncle, 
being ignorant that his Deſign was to overturn their 
Republick, without any Thought or Concern for the 
Intereſts of the Prince of Orange. This Change in 
favour of the young Prince would, it may be, have 
never been made, had it not been deemed neceſſary 
to appeaſe the King of England. There were three 
Parties in Holland: That of the Penſioner, which 
bore the greateſt Sway, and was called the Lou- 
veſtein-Party, from the Name of the Caſtle where 
the Prince's Father had ſhut up the Leading-Men of 
that Faction : That of the Prince of Orange; and a 
Third which affected a Neutrality, and had as yet 
declared for neither of the other Two. But cn this 
Occaſion this Third Faction b-licved it of abſolute 


Neceſſity to come into that of the Prince of Orange, 


in hopes of farisfying the King of England. The 
States therefore ſent a Deputation to the Prince to 
make him the Offer of the Dignities of Captain-Ge- 
neral and Admiral, and the Penſioner de Wit, to his 
Mortfication, was appointed head of this Deputa- 
tion. Thus the Prince of Orange ſaw himſelf Cap- 
tain-General but without an Army, or at leaſt with 
a very ſmall one, filled for the moſt Part with unex- 
perienced Officers, advanced more for their Attach- 
ment to the Penſioner, than any perſonal Merit of 


their own. 
I ſhall not give a particular Account of the Pro- 


preſs of the King of France, and his two Allies the 


iſhop of Munſter and the Elector of Cologne, in the 


be time thrown away to relate it. Let it ſuffice to 
obſerve, that the King of France took the Field in 
the Beginning of May ; made himſelf Maſter of ſe- 
veral Places upon the Rhine, almoſt without any 
Oppoſition ; and ſwimming that River, became Maſter 
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of all Guelderland and the Towns upon the J; and 
that Utrecht ſent Deputies as far as Doesburgh to meet 
him with the 1 of ſubmitting to his Orders. 
At the ſame time the Biſhop of Munſter, after having 
laid waſte the Province of Overyſſel, fell upon Friſe- 
land and Groningben, ſo that only Holland and Zea- 
land remained free, and even the former was threat- 
ned with a like Invaſion. 

But this was by no means all that the States had to 
fear. Whilſt Three of their Provinces were loſt, 
Two more attacked, the Danger from Sea was full 
as great. The two Fleets of France and England 
Joined the Beginning of May ; the firſt conſiſting of 
Forty, and the laſt of a Hundred Sail of Men of 
War. That of the States had Seventy-two large 


Ships, and Forty Frigats and Fireſhips, and conſe- 


quently was far ſhort in Number of the combined 
Fleets of England and France, It was commanded by 


the famous Ruyter, aſſiſted by Cornelius de Wit the 


Penſioner's Brother, as Deputy from the States, 


Ruyter having put to Sea before the Enemies Fleets 
were joined, had done his utmoſt to prevent the Junc- 
tion. But not ſucceeding, and being informed that 
the two Fleets rode at Anchor at Solebay in the County 
of Suffolk, he refolved to fall upon them there. He 
had like to have ſurprized them, but being diſap- 
pointed prepared for an Engagement. The two 
Fleets of France and England (making now but one) 
were ranged in Three Squadrons. The Duke of 
York, Lord High-Admiral of England, commanded 
the Red Squadron; the Count d*Etrees the White , 
and the Earl of Sandwich the Blue. The Fleet of the 
States was likewiſe divided in the ſame manner; Ruy- 
ter being oppoſed to the Duke of York, Bankers to 
Count d Eirees, and Van Ghent to the Earl of 
Sandwich. All that I can gather from the various 
Deſcriptions of this Battle, fought on the 28th of 
May, is, that both Sides diſplayed all the Art and 
Skill which Experience had given the cn 
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in the opening of the Campaign, fix Thouſand effec- 1672. 
tual Men. | 

I ſhall not here enter into the Detail of the War 
carried on by Land during the reſt of the Campaign, 
becauſe England had no ſhare in it, and beſides, the 
Hiſtories of that Time are full of it. It is ſufficient 
for the Reader to know in general, that though the 
States had ſome Succeſs againſt the Biſhop of Munſter, 
their Affairs were nevertheleſs reduced to a wretched 
Condition, and the Duke of Luxemburgh in their 
Neighbourhood ſcarce gave them any Time to Breath. 
Their whole Refuge lay in the Alliance they expect- The Dutch 
ed to make with the Emperour, Spain, and ſome conceive 
Princes of Germany, and in the hopes that the Eu. 5“ 
gliþ Parliament which was to meet according to its parlia- 
Prorogation, the goth of October, would open their ment. 
Eyes and ſee the Intereſt of England, and of all 
Europe, But the King deprived them of this laſt Re- 
fuge, by proroguing the Parliament to the Month of 
February. | 
The 4th of December the King declared in Council, The Ex- 
that he would raiſe more Forces, and diſpoſe of them ne; uh 
in convenient Quarters, to be ready on any preſling /* * 
Occaſion. AT for Payment of them, 44 cider r 
dat the Exchequer ſhould continue ſhut till the 1ſt of 
May 1673, though he had given his poſitive Promiſe 
that it ſhould be opened in the Beginning of the Year. 
He iſſued out on this occaſion a Proclamation, in 
which it was ſaid, that notwithſtanding his Majeſty 
had not been wanting on his Part to comply with all 
honourable ways that might effect a Peace, yet the 
Continuance of thoſe inevitable Neceſſities which firſt 
obliged him to ſhut up the Exchequer, compelled him 
to continue to ſtop the Payment of Moneys till the 
iſt of May next. Doubting not but that his loving 
Subjects would have ſuch Truſt and Confidence in his 
Juſtice, that it would take away all Apprehenſi- 
8 of their being in the leaſt defrauded af their juſt 
Dues, 85 | 
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of all Guelderland and the Towns upon the Ji; and 
that Utrecht ſent Deputies as far as Doesburgh to meet 
him with the Tender of ſubmitting to his Orders, 
At the ſame time the Biſhop of Munſter, after having 
laid waſte the Province of Overyſſel, fell upon Friſe. 
land and Groningen, ſo that only Holland and Zea- 
land remained free, and even the former was threat- 


ned with a like Invaſion. 


A naval 
Engage- 
mens at 


| Solebay. 


But this was by no means all that the States had to 
fear. Whilſt Three of their Provinces were loſt, 
Two more attacked, the Danger from Sea was full 
as great. The two Fleets of France and England 
joined the Beginning of May; the firſt conſiſting of 
Forty, and the laſt of a Hundred Sail of Men of 
War. That of the States had Seventy-two large 


Ships, and Forty Frigats and Fireſhips, and conſe- | 


quently was far ſhort in Number of the combined 
Fleets of England and France, It was commanded by 
the famous Ruyter, aſſiſted by Cornelius de Wit the 


Penſioner's Brother, as Deputy from the States, 


Ruyter having put to Sea before the Enemies Fleets | 


were joined, had done his utmoſt to prevent the Junc- 
tion. But not ſucceeding, and being informed that 
the two Fleets rode at Anchor at Solebay in the County 
of Suffolk, he reſolved to fall upon them there. He 
had like to have ſurprized them, but being diſap- 
pointed prepared for an Engagement. The two 
Fleets of France and England ( making now but one ) 
were ranged in Three Squadrons. 
York, Lord High- Admiral of England, commanded 
the Red Squadron; the Count d' Etries the White; 
and the Earl of Sandwich the Blue. The Fleet of the 
States was likewiſe divided in the ſame manner; Ruy- 
ter being oppoſed to the Duke of York, Bankers to 
Count 4 Eirezs, and Van Ghent to the Earl of 
Sandwich. All that I can gather from the various 
Deſcriptions of this Battle, fought on the 28th of 
May, is, that both Sides diſplayed all the Art and 
Skill which Experience had given the Commanders 
3 | an 
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in the opening of the Campaign, fix Thouſand effec- 1672. 
tual Men. | 

I ſhall not here enter into the Detail of the War 
carried on by Land during the reſt of the Campaign, 
becauſe England had no ſhare in it, and beſides, the 
Hiſtories of that Time are full of it. It is ſufficient 
for the Reader to know in general, that though the 
States had ſome Succeſs againſt the Biſhop of Munſter, 
their Affairs were nevertheleſs reduced to a wretched 
Condition, and the Duke of Luxemburgh in theis 
Neighbourhood ſcarce gave them any Time to Breath. 
Their whole Refuge lay in the Alliance they expect- The Dutch 
ed to make with the Emperour, Spain, and ſome conceive 
Princes of Germany, and in the hopes that the Eu- 5; 2 
gli/þ Parliament which was to meet according to its parlia- 
Prorogation, the goth of October, would open their ment. 
Eyes and ſee the Intereſt of England, and of all 
Europe, But the King deprived them of this laſt Re- 
fuge, by proroguing the Parliament to the Month of 
February. | 
The 4th of December the King declared in Council, The Ex. 
that he would raiſe more Forces, and diſpoſe of them 3 
in convenient Quarters, to be ready on any preſſin Y 
Occaſion. AnT for Payment of them, he dere pant 
that the Exchequer ſhould continue ſhut till the 1ſt of 
May 1673, though he had given his poſitive Promiſe 
that it ſhould be opened in the Beginning of the Year. 
He iſſued out on this occaſion a Proclamation, in 
which it was ſaid, that notwithſtanding his Majeſty 
had not been wanting on his Part to comply with all 
honourable ways that might effect a Peace, yet the 
Continuance of thoſe inevitable Neceſlities which firſt 
obliged him to ſhut up the Exchequer, compelled him 
to continue to ſtop the Payment of Moneys till the 
iſt of May next. Doubting not but that his loving 
Subjects would have ſuch Truſt and Confidence in his 
Juſtice, that it would take away all Apprehenſi- 
ons of their being in the leaſt defrauded gf their juſt 
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Pap The Ways and Means to effect a Peace mentioned 
e King 


3 in the Proclamation were, the Demand, of the King's 
for a Peace. wo Ambaſſadors ſent to Utrecht, of a Million of 
Pounds Sterling, to defray the Expences of the War; 
the Complement of the Flag without any Exception 
a Hundred Thouſand Pounds Yearly for the Liberty 
of Fiſhing ; the Sovereignty of all that ſhould re- 
main of the United Provinces, for his Nephew the 
Prince of Orange; a Participation of the whole I. 
dia- Trade enjoyed by the States; the Town of Sluis, 
the Ifles of Cadſant, Walcheron, Goerte, Voerne; and 
laſtly, an entire Satisfaction to the King of France. 
One muſt have been as obſtinate as were the States 
to find any Fault with ſuch reaſonable Demands, 
Conſequently the King could not in Honour excuſe 
himſelf from continuing the War, and keeping the 
Exchequer ſhut to maintain it. 

Sir John Trevor dying this Year, Sir Henry Coven- 
try, lately returned from Sweden, where he had ſuc- 
ceſsfully negotiated for the King, ſucceeded him in 
the Office of Secretary of State. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman reſigning the Great-Seal, the 
new Earl of Shaftsbury was made Lord High Chan- 
cellor. A few Days after the King kept his Promiſe 
with Clifford, by making him Lord- Treaſurer, ſo 
that all the great Offices of the State were held by 
the Cabal, or by Perſons devoted to their Intereſts, 
But to let the Reader ſee how the five Lords of the 
Cabal flattered the King, and one another at a Time 
when the Nation was loudly exclaiming againſt the 
Government, I ſhall inſert here Part of a Speech 
made by the Lord Shaftsbury, as Chancellor, to the 
Lord Clifford, when he tendred him the Oath in Yeſt- 
minſter-Hall, upon his Admiſſion to the Office of 


Coventry 
made Se- 
cretary, 


andShafts- 
bury Lord 
Chancellor 


Treaſurer. After he had repreſented to him the Du- | 


ties of the Poſt he was entring upon, he added,— 
« My Lord, I may juſtly ſay you are in a Place of 
5 the very firſt Rank as to Dignity, Power, Truſt, 


and Influence of Affairs; a Place that 8 
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Officers of either; that they fought with equal 167%, 
ry, with almoſt equal Loſs, and both Sides 
nged the Victory. The Admiral's Ship of the 
being diſabled, the Duke of York was obliged 
iſt his Flag on board another, The Royal James 
nanded by the Earl of Sandwich not being able to 
gige from a F ä after ſne had ſunk Two, 
down up with the Earl and her whole Crew“. 
Engliſh loſt two Ships more, the Hollanders 
„and Van Ghent was killed. The Hiſtorians 
je two Parties equally pretend to the Honour 
haſing the Enemies Fleet, but both the one and 
other ſpeak in a Manner which diſcovers no great 
rance. For it is not with Engagements at Sea The victo: 
th thoſe at Land, where commonly he that re- ry uncer- ? 
upon the Field of Battle has a Right to aſſume ““. 
Honour of the Victory : whereas in Naval En- 
. ments, a Fog, a Calm, a Wind, either con- 
or tempeſtuous, may force the Fleet which 
n lad the Advantage to retire the firſt. Howe- 
this be, Bonefires were equally made at Lon- 
e Wand the Hague for Joy of this Victory, though 
very little reaſon on either Side. The EVgL50 
plained that the French were wanting in their 
ty, and only fought at a Diſtance, after they had 
uraced from the Fleet. This Conduct was aſcribed 
kcret Orders given to Count 4 Etries not to ex- 
te too much his Majeſty's Ships, but to leave 
Engliſh and Dutch Fleets to effect their own 
ſtruction, 


e , . ©Þ _4#.._ 


Of the Thouſand Men on board, Six Hundred were killed on 5 
beck. When the Ship was on fire, the Earl retired to his | 
ddin, where he was followed by his Captain Sir Richard Had» 

„ who finding him with a Handkerchict before his Eyes, 

him of the Danger ; but he antwered, He ſaw how things 

it, and was reſolved to periſh with the Ship. It ſeems the Day 

fore the Duke of York had let tall ſome words that reflected on 


e Earl's Courage. | 
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The Ning 
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Holland 

in a moſs 
deplorable 
Condition. 


People of Holland, and as the Penſioner de 
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Sometime before, the King had created the made in th: 
of Lauderdale a Duke of the ſame Name; the &4 themicelv: 


Alhley, Earl of Shaftsbury ; the Lord Arlington, to the 1 
of Arlington ; and Sir Thomas Clifford, Lord Here diſcharg 
At or about the ſame time Sir Thomas Osbor for that 
ſworn into the Privy-Council, and the new Duſk was admi 
Lauderdale and the Earl of Arlington receive time after 


{ Vit, one 
penſioner « 


Order of the Garter. Theſe Promotions were « 
leſs the King's Acknowledgments to theſe Me 


of the Cabal for the great Services done him i up his ! 
viſing him to ſuſpend, by his ſole AuthorityMabble of t 
Execution of two Ads, of Parliament, tiff to mentio 


ſhould think fit to take off the Suſpenſion. Thi ſuffice to 
this Suſpenſion was in itſelf no way difadvantafp:d in pea 
to the Publick ; nevertheleſs, as it proceeded Nof Holland 


the ſame Principle by which the King afſung} had a 
himſelf a Power of ſuſpending the Penal La John Caſim 
gainſt the Non-conformiſts, it was ſufficiently & Princeſs 
that he would not ſtop there. nces, were 
I have already taken notice of the ſad Conde King of 
of the States-General, Two of the Provinces, Ment of the 
is to ſay, Guelderland and Utrecht were in PoſleWreſted with 
of the French, Overyſſel was in the Hands ofured to cor 
Elector of Cologne and the Biſhop of Munſter. ¶ Holland. E 
two Provinces of Friſeland and Groninghen were bis Offers, 
only threatned, but actually attacked. In Wonoured hi 
the Province of Holland found no readier wat of his L 
ſtop the Progreſs of the French King, who Wly in this! 
at U!recht, than by opening the Sluices, and la to him v 


the Country under Water. This melancholyMeo the King 
tuation of Affairs gave terrible Uneaſineſs to after a R 
net ion wit 
len to diſu 
a mutua 


had been many Tears at the Head of Affairs, 
the Calamities which his Country felt were cha 
to his ill Conduct. But the Populace went Pauke of B. 
farther, and openly accuſed him of having Members 
trayed his Country, At laſt this general Diſq; of treatu 
tent roſe into Sedition, and brought the State Ambaſla 
Ilollaud to a Reſolution to vacate the Perg way to U! 
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theft made in the Year 1667, by which they had 1672. Wl 
the Wd themſelves never to admit the Prince of *”; | 
lon to the Dignity of Stadtbolder. The Peo- Admits ml 
re diſcharged from the Obligation which an“ Prince | 


bor for that purpoſe laid on them, and the 4 JD 4 „ 


Du was admitted to the Office of Stadtbolder. fice of Stad- 
eive@ time after the two Brothers Cornelius and tholder. 
re d Vis, one grand Bailiff of Putten, and the Be Wi, 
Men Penfioner of Holland, but who had lately ;ore 1e Pie- 
im iſ up his Employ, were torn to pieces by « by the 
rityſhibble of the Hague. The Story is too well R4#%%. 
ti to mention any of the Circumſtances of it. 
|: ſuffice to ſay, that the Prince of Orange 
bed in peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Govern- 
of Holland and Zealand. Friſeland and Gro- 

» had a ſeparate Stadihbolder, The young 
Lohn Caſimir of Naſſau, was under the Tuition 
Princeſs his Mother, and the other three 
ices, were in the Hands of the Enemy. 
King of France, who ever dreaded the Ad- The Xing 
ent of the Prince of Orange, no ſooner ſaw / France 
reſted with this eminent Dignity, than he en- „f ie 
ured to corrupt him with the offered Sovereign- Prince of 
Holland, Burt he found this young Prince deaf Orange, 
his Offers, and reſolute to ſerve the State which cory 
moured him with its Government, to the laſt 
nt of his Life. The King of England ſeconded 
ly in this Deſign. The States had ſent Ambal- 
to him with Propoſals of Peace, as they had 
oly to the King of France then at Utrecht. But the Charles 
after a Refufal of treating otherwiſe than in ſends Am- 
nction with France, and fearing the States had haſſaders 
lon to diſunite, or give him and his Brother of 4 hg 
a mutual Diſtruſt of each other, diſpatched Ki 
Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of Arlington, 
Members of the Cabal!) into Holland, on Pre- | 
of treating of a Peace jointly with France : | 
* Ambaſſadors paſſing through the Hague, in WY 
Way to Utrecht, affected to give out, that they 
h 3 were 
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were come to bring Peace. But when they w 
enter into Treaty, their Propoſals were ſo ey 
gant, that it was evident Peace was not the Thi 
ſigned by this Ambaſſy: The intent of it was 
to bind the Alliance between France and Englan 
firmly, and to concert new Meaſures for the 
cution of the War, as the Sequel clearly diſec 
In his way through the Hague, the Duke of B 
ham asked the Prince what it was he propo 
himſelt in the deſperate Situation of his Count 

fairs. To which the Prince replied, That it 


their Condition wwas dangerous, but he had one u this, or: 
not to ſee its Ruin compleated, and that was to %,, ſay farth 
laſt Dyke. It is reported that the ſame Duke.“ are choſ 
Viſit to the Princeſs of Orange, having told hf have hin 
they were good Hollanders, was immediately a tions ot 
ed by her — Tha was more than they asked, * Favou 
was only that they ſhould be good Engliſhmen. “ ſerve hi 
this War was ſo evidently contrary to the Intel: ſacrificec 
England, that the Englih themſelves openly more pe 
plained of it. But as I have already ſaid, no“ der who 
on this Occaſion, but through this whole . in. a We 
the Intereſt of the King, and thoſe of the . Title of 
were directly oppoſite. The King after the | * this Wit 
= of his Father and Grandfather, thought he * ceed all 
op the Mouths of the People by putting oulf]. lities anc 
clamations to forbid, under ſevere Penaltieg , the Saga 
taking any Liberties with rhe Government, b i Son the 
only made them launch out into a more unbo. *<8"ity 
Licence. | * laſt betc 
In the mean Time the King of France ſeeing E 
the Inundation, occaſioned by opening the 8 It will be 
rendered it impoſſible for him to continue his preſerved r 
queſts in Holland, marched his Army into Hu Admiratior 
leaving the Duke of Luxemburgh at Utrecht, and R 
to Paris in the Month of Auguſt, attended t nt The TH 


Duke of Monmouth, who in purſuance of the 
with the Frexch King, had brought to his Aſſiſ 


g 
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Book XXIII. 26. CHARLES II. 


« ſuch a Man as our great Maſter's Wiſdom hath 1672: 
found for it; from whoſe natural Tempet᷑ we may 


« expect Courage, GIS, and Reſolution ; from 


© whoſe Education Wiſdom, and Experience ; and 
© from whoſe Extraction, that Noble and Illuſtrious 
« Houſe of the Clifford. . an heroitk Mind, a large 
% Soul, and an unſhaken Fidelity to the Crown. My 
« Lord, itis a great Honour, much even beyond the 
« Place it ſelf, that you are choſen to it by the King, 
« who, without Flattery, I may ſay, is as great a 
« Maſter in the Knowledge of Men and Things, as 
this, or any other Age hath produced: And let me 
« ſay farther, it is not only your Honour that you 
« are Choſen by him, but your Safety too, that you 
have him to ſerve ; with whom no ſubtle Inſinua- 
« tions of any near him, nor the aſpiring Intereſt of 
* a Favourite, ſhall ever prevail againſt thoſe that 
„ ſerve him well. Nor can his Servants fear to be 
« ſacrificed to the Malice, Fury, or Miſtake of a 
« more popular ſwelling Greatneſs: A Prince un- 
« der- whom the unfortunate fall gently : A Prince 
« in a Word, that beſt of all Mankind deſerves the 
« Title of Delici æ Humani Generis. Let me end with 
« this Wiſh, or rather Prophecy, that you may ex- 
« ceed all your Predeceſſors in this Place; the Abi- 
lities and Fidelity of the renowned Lord Burleigh 


the Sagacity, Quickneſs, and great Diſpatch of his 


Son the Lord Salisbury; and the Uprightneſs, In- 
*« tegrity, and Wiſdom of that great Man, that went 
laſt before you, the Earl of Southampton.” 


It will be ſeen hereafter, that the Earl of Shaftsbury 
preſerved not long theſe Sentiments of Eſteem and 
Admiration for the King, expreſſed in this Speech. 


* The Treaſurer was not deſcended from the Cliffords Earls of 
Cumberland, which Family was extinRt before the Reſtoration, 
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Thankſgiving on the 29th of 8 
for the 
ſpeedy raiſing 100,000. 249. 
for disbanding the Army, ib. 
for raiſing 140,000 l. ibid. 
for regulating the Bay-trade, | 
249. for encouraging and en- 
creaſing Shiping, ibid. for re-. 
ſtoring ſome Miniſters, and 
putting others into the vacant} 
Benefices, ibid. Ads for le- 
vying Money, 255. about ſel- 
ling of Wine by Retail, 286. 
for erefting a Poſt-Office. ib. 
for an Imre upon Ale, 
Beer, Cyder, Cc. ibid. for} 
the Attainder of Perſons con- 
\ cerned in the Murder of 
for Confir-\ 


A, 


Bjuration-Oath, 208. 
A Barebone petitions that 
2 it ſhould be univerſally 
taken, 216. repealed, 222 
Act againſt proclaiming Prince 
Charles King of England, 5. 
one forbidding all Commerce 
with Holland, 77. Act cal- 
led the humble Petition and 
Advice, 129. one making it 


High-Treaſon to levy Mo- 


ney without conſent of Par- 
liament, 192. Att to change 
the Convention into a Parlia- 
ment, 241. to continue the 
Monthly Tax, and all judi- 
ciary Proceedings, ibid. Af 
of Indemnity, 242, 244, 245, 
246, 247. confirmed, 275, 
276. lo confirm all judicial Pro- 
ceedings from May, 1. 
248. for Money to pay off 
the Army and Navy, ibid. 
to fix the Intereſi of Money 
4 GJ. per Cent. ibid. for a 


1642 


May, ibid. A? 


Charles I, ibid. 
mation of College and Hol- 
pital Leaſes, ibid. Act 70 
prohibit the Exportation of 
Woo! and Fuller's Earth, 
256. againſt plauting I obac- 
co in Ireland, ibid. for la- 
king away the Court 9 


Wards aud Liveries, ibid. 
Acts 


Als fo 
op 
ſeribing 
the Con 
nouncing 
for the 
lector, b 
er the K 
tribution 
fiſcate t} 
gicides, 
Security 
fon, 277 
for the . 
ibid. 70 
der Prei 
titions, i 
litia in 7, 
power 55 
Land. Fo 
Regulatic 
and Ford 
impoſe F 
on tbe Ai 
278. for 
Arrears 
for provi 
riages for 
to grant 
28 5. for 
rations, 
Quakers, 
the ays 
of Unifor 
&c. for V 
ing Forces, 
ney-Tax, 
ering the K 
per Mon; 
2, 294. 
Nei. 


I 


Ads for ereftling a High- 
Court of Fuſtice ; for ſub- 


ſcribing the Engagement; for 


the Commonwealth ; for re- 
nouncing Charles Stuart, and 
for the Security of the Pro- 
tector, burnt, 275, to impow- 
er the King to receive a Con- 
tribution, 276. Ad to con- 
fiſcate the Eſtates of the Re- 
gicides, 276. A for the 
Security of the King's Per- 
ſon, 277. to repeal the Act 
for the Excluſion of Biſhops, 
ibid. to prevent Tumults, un- 
der Pretence of preſenting Pe- 
titions, 1bid. to veſt the Mi- 
litia in the King, 278. to im- 
power him to diſpoſe of the 
Land- Forces, ibid. for the 
Regulation of the Navy, 
and Forces by Sea, ibid. 70 
impoſe Pains and Penalties 
on theMurderers of Charles I, 
278. for the Collection of the 
Arrears of the Exciſe, 1bid. 
for providing neceſſary Car- 
riages for the King, ibid. Act 
to grant the King 1200,000 l. 
285. for regulating Corpo- 
rations, 286. againſt the 
Quakers, 291. for repairing 
the Ways about London, ib. 
of Uniformity, 291, 292, 
&c. for regulating the ſtand- 
ing Forces, ib. for the Chim- 
ney-Tax, 291. Act ei potv- 
ering the King to levy 70,000 l. 
per Month, ibid. Militia— 
AA, 294. Triennial- Act re- 
Vo I. XIII. 


voked, 325. Five-Mile-A7, 
353. Capitatian-AF, 368. 
Act for rebuilding London, 
ibid. for ſeppreſing Conven- 
ticles, 420. Coventry's _ 
4 
Addreſs of the Independents. 
&c. /ent to K. Charles, 142. 
of the Parliament. See Par- 
lament and Commons. 
Adjournment ; Difference be- 
tween that aud Prorogation, 
395 
Aix-la-Chapelle; Peace con- 
cluded there between France 
and Spain, 403, 404 
Albemarle (D. f) Sve Monk. 
Algerines commit great De pre- 
dations on the Dutch and 
Engliſh Ships, 329. the 
Engliſh and Dutch ſend out 
Squadrons againſt them, ibid. 
are forced to make Peace with 
England, 311, 408 
Algier, YVice- Admiral Monta- 
gue's Expedition there, 28 
Allen (Sir Thomas) /ent with a 
Fleet to the Mediterranean, 
408 
Amboyna ; Reparation de- 
manded for the Injuries com- 
mitted there by the Dutch on 
tbe Engliſh, 77. the Dutch 
Fay 300,000 |. on that ſcore, 
8, n. 
Anabaptiſts; an Inſurrection of 


theirs, 263 
Anarchy iz England. 194 
Anneſley (Arthur) after- 


cards Eari of Angleſy, had 
L112 
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702 


the chief Hand in the King's 
| Reſtoration, 242, n. 
Argyle ( Marqueſs of) the 
Scots bad a great Confidence 
in him, 17. receives Charles 
II with abundance of Reſpect, 
46. diſtruſts him, 49. treats 
him better than before , 60. 
is careſſed by him, ibid. is a- 
gainſt the King's marching in- 
to England, 63. comes lo 
England, and is committed 
to the Tower, 262. ſent to 
Scotland to be there tried, 
ibid. beheaded, 279. his Head 
is ſet up where the Marque. 
of Montroſſe's ſtood, 280 
Arlington (E. of ) See Bennet. 
Army, petitions the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Parliament, 81. 
preſents Addreſſes to Richard 
Cromwell, 159. he endea- 
vours to become Maſter of it, 
162, Oliver deſigned to make 
Changes in it, 163. the Of- 
ficers of it combine againſt 
Richard, 164. many of them 
are called to London, and 
Form à great Council, 164, 
165. they preſent a Petition 
to him, ibid. demand Fleet- 
wood for General, 166. force 
Richard to difſolve the Par- 
liament, 167. ſeize the Go- 
vernment, 168. cbuſe Fleet- 
wood for General, ibid. and 
diſchargelngoldsby, Whaley, 
Lord Falconbridge, c. ib. 
come to a Reſolution of re- 
ſtoring the Parliament diſſol- 


I 'N DEL 


ved in 1653, 190, 171; pre. e 
ſent a Petition to the Rump 2 7 
Parliament, 173. the Par. 6 7 0 
liament endeavours to ren "es 4. 
der itſelf Maſter of the 4 „ 
my, 180. the chief Officers 1 | 
bave Conferences to prevenf Lens g 
the Deſigns of the Parlia4 ; F . 
ment, 184. preſent two Pe cha 
titions to the Parliament 5 5 ( 
185, 186, 187, receive 4 aaa 
haughty Anſwer, 192. gro pouch - 
diſtruſtful of the Parliament] |, SB 
ibid. part of it under Lan pay 0 
bert comes to London, 1bic | AR 
the Parliament paſſes an A I 7; bt 3 ; 
injurious to them, and cas S., g : 
Heiers ſeveral of their Memſliſton 55 
bers, 192, 193. caſhier . rr ( I 
Officer's belongin to the Regi Aft 1 FA 
ments appointed to guard tl if Mo 8 
Parliament, 194. ap point _ 
Council of Ten, and anoth4 

of Seven, 194. chuſe thei 

own Generals, ibid. ob Arbado 
a ſtrict Diſcipline, ibid. Parlia 
to gain General Monk, bi. ( 
erect the Committee of Sit iner 
ty, 195. ſeveral of be tn, 1», 
Detachments declare for W Arai, 
Parliament, 204, 205. 1 niverſall 
Parliament grows jealous Wh, ...1j / 
the Army, 211. the C ;, & ke 


mand of it is voted by the 
to be in the Hands of | 


Commiſſioners, 218, Gene! 


Baxter (Ric 
ferment 0 


. Reſtorati 
Monk writes a circular Ie W_= tary 
ter to the ſeveral Regime th Frenc 
upon the Reſtoration of ' rives R 


ſecluded Members, 22 1. ſol 
Offi 


Officers ſign an Engagement to 


Pre- abjure the King, 223. and 


ſerved Obedience to the Par- 
7 liament, 226, ſend Addreſſes 

1 to the King, 232. the Par- 
hament, conſults about the diſ- 


vent | 
17 NY of it, 243. . 
| 2 acham (Mr.) the Parlia- 


ment's Envoy at Madrid 


5e oY murdered, 117 
nucough (Sir George) re- 
1" duces Barbadoes, c. for the 
i Parliament, 71. Van Trump 


reſolves to engage him, 80. a 
Fight between him and Ruy- 
ter, 81. taken, 359 
Wiſton (Sir Arthur) Gover- 

our of Drogheda, 33 
Aton delivers up the Marqueſs 
of Montroſs, 44 


the B. 

„ Arbadoes reduced by the 
| 1 B Parliament's Fleet, 71 
big barebone (Praiſegod) his Par- 
> liament, 90, 91, 92. peti- 
i 4 tions the Parliament that the 


' "Wl Abjuration-Oath ſhould be u- 
' "i #iver/ally taken, 216 
barwell ( Dr made a Biſhop 
in Scotland, 279 
baxter (Richard) hath Pre- 
ferment offered him at the 
Reſtoration, 251 


_*—"Wbcaufort ( Duke r) commands 
the French Fleet, 357. ar- 


rives a Rochel, 369, Pa 
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ſes and repaſſes before the Iſle 
of Wight, without being at- 
tacked by the Engliſh, 361 
Bennet (Sir Henry) knew of 
King Charles's having abju- 
red the Proteſtant- Religion, 
237. is made Secretary of 
State, 312. was @ Protec- 
tor of the Papiſts, ibid. and 
a Papiſt, though he pretended 


to be @ Proteſtant, 407. 
one of the Cabal, 424. 
his Character, ibid. made 
Earl of Arlington, 468. 


and Knight of the Garter, 
ibid. ſent Ambaſſadour to 
Holland, 46g. 
Berkley (Charles) Earl of 
Falmouth, /lain, 346 
Berkley (Sir William) Vice- 
Admiral of the White, ſlain, 


359 

Berkſtead (John) one of the 
Major- Generals, and Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, 121, n. 
taken in Holland, and exe- 
cuted for being one of the 
Judges of King Charles I. 
30+ 

Berwick ſecured by General 
Monk, 202 
Biſhops reſtored, aud new ones 
conſecrated, 251. the Act 
for their Excluſion repealed, 


277 

Blake ( Admiral!) bis firſt Eu- 
gagement with the Dutch, 78. 
his ſecond, 8 1. bis third, $2. 

is wounded, $1 ſent with 
E 3 a Ft 


a Fleet to the Mediterrane- 
an, 117. takes eight Spa- 
niſh Ships returning from the 
Weſt-Indies, 123. burns 
the Spaniſh Galleons at San- 
ta-Cruz, 124, dies, and is 
buried in Henry VIIth's 


Chapel, 125 
Blood ſteals the Crown, 
451. bis Altempt upon the 


Duke of Ormond, ibid. is 
pardoned, and bath a Penſion 


given bim, 453 
Bohemia (Queen of.) See E- 
lizabeth, 


Bombay-Ie; part of Queen 
Katherine's Portion, 297 
Booth (Sir George) ſeizes 
Cheſter for the King, and pub- 
liſhes a Manifeſto, 182. de- 
feated and taken, 183. re- 
leaſed, 221 
Bourdeaux; the Dutch Fleet 
coming from thence intercept- 
ea, 335 
man Monſieur de) Ambaſſa- 
dour from France to Eng- 
land, 104, 224 
Bradſhaw (John) at the Head 
of the new Court of Juſtice, 
8. his Body is dug up, hang- 
ed at Tybourn, and buried 
under the Gallows, 255 
Breda; the Place appointed 
Prince Charles to treat wit 
the Scotch Commiſſioners, $5. 
he goes thither, 228. the 
Negotiations for a Peace be- 
tween France and England 
gre ordered to be there, 371, 
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372. Peace concluded there, logne, 1 
6 
Bridgman (Sir Orlando) Ef: eng ek 
| Lord-Keeper » 384. bi 141 | 
Speeches to the Parliament, ibid. i 
385, 413, 417, 418, 433. Council, 
Procures a Conference between ton ant 
two Presbyterian and two E. Archbit 
Piſcopal Divines, 411, 412M © bim : 
reſigns his Office of Lord hr of 15 
Keeper, 472% ford, 41 
Briſtol ( Earl of. ) See Digby. p,/ in! 
Brounker, belonging to the Duk# attempts 
of York's Bed- Chamber, 347, bourn 
348. accuſed by the Con- : 
mons, 400, 401 
Brown ( Major-General ) ſeni 
by the King againſt Crom g1Abal 
well, 62. defeated, ibid} 72 
Buckingham ( Duke of ) Sec Ty, and 
Villiers. A ſolute, 
Butler (James) Marqueſs fl 75 make 
Ormond, makes a Treaty 429, 4 
with the Iriſh, 15. concludes purpoſe 
a new Treaty with them, 164 aſſiſting 
commands the Iriſh Armyz ry on 1 
and takes Dundalk, Newry &c. 5 
Trim, Drogheda, ib. u 425. 4 
Siege to Dublin, 32. bY pend th 
Army is defeated, 33. OM 4x; of 
Neal treats with him, 504 Calamy ( 
is bindered from bringing in offered } 
to the Field an Army again on, 251 
the Parliament, 51. the [+ Church 
riſh refuſe to ſubmit to hin hich 5 
106. and conſpire, and rig Capel (I 
againſt ' him, ibid. is force the Hig 
10 reſign his Command, ibid. and cond 
retires into France, and a, cnted 
companies Charles II. to Co Carnwarth 


logne 


logne, 106. comes to Lon- 
don to concert Meaſures at 
the Time of Mordaunt's Plot, 
141. returns to the King, 
ibid. 7s appointed one of his 
Council, 240, n. Lord. Lie- 
utenant of Ireland, 410. 
Archbiſhop Sheldon reſigns 
to him the Office of Chancel- 
lor of the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, 410. recalled from his 
Poſt in Treland, ibid. Blood 
attempts to hang him at Ty 
bourn, 451, 452 


* 


Om F"\Abal, 424. their De- 
bid. frigns to bring in Pope- 

y, and render the King ab- 
folute, 429, 430. reſolve 
to make War upon Holland, 
429, 430. and that only on 
purpoſe to diſable her from 
aſſiſting England, 430. car- 
ry on their Projects, 430, 
&c. their Character, 424, 
425. adviſe the King to ſuſ- 
pend the Execution of two 
Acts of Parliament, 468. 
oi Calamy ( Mr.) Preferment is 
1" offered him at the Reſtorati— 
ami on, 251; preaches in a 
1 Church in London, for 
bin which he is impriſoned, 312 
Cape! (Lord) brought before 
ce the High-Court of Fuſtice, 
bid. and condemned, 8, 9. exe- 
cuted, 11 
by Carnwarth (Earl of ) taken 


FOLD EY 


Priſoner at Worceſter-fght, 
67 


Carteret (Sir George) Gover- 


nour of Jerley, 34. ap- 
pointed one of the King's 


Council, 240. expelled the 
Flouſe of Commons, 413 


Catharine, Infanta of Portu- 


gal, King Charles declares to 
the Parliament his intended 
Marriage with her, 274. 
Admiral Mountague ſent 10 
etch her, 281. arrives in 
England, and is married, 
296. miſcarries, 357. the 
King is deſirous of divorcing 
ber, 338, 447, 448 


Cecil (William) Earl of Salis- 


bury, choſen Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, 


CHARLES Prince 


Wales; the Houſe of Com- 
mons publiſhes an Af forbid- 
ing the proclaiming of bim 
King, 5. 
King, 13. the States of Hol- 
land, Sc. pay him their 
Compliments of Condolance, 
ibid. he eftablifbes a Coun- 
cit, ibid. is called by the 
Ducen into France, 14. he 
is coldly treated in Holland, 
and knows not whither to go, 
ibid. he reſolves to go into 
Ireland, ibid. is proclaimed 


King in Scotland, 24. be 


is informed of it by an Ex- 
preſs, 25. the Earls of La- 
nerick, Lautherdale, and 


114 Marquis 


takes the Title of 


—— — 
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Marqueſs of Montroſs re- 
pajr to bim at the Hague, 
25. be receives tbe News 

proclaimed in 


of his bet 
Sortina coldly, 26. would 
have been recerved there with- 
out Conditions, 28. declares 
againſt going into Scotland, 
and keeps to his Reſolution of 
going into Ireland, ibid. 
gives a Commiſhon to the 
Nahe of Montrofs to in- 
vad Scotland, ibid. preſents 
a Memorial to the States of 
Holland , 29. prepares to 
go into Ireland, ibid. de- 
fiſts from his Deſign of going 
there, 33. retires to Jerley, 
ibid. the Scots ſend Win- 
dram to treat with him there, 
24, be writes to the Mar- 
go) of Montroſs to haſten 
is Preparations againſt Scot- 
land, 35. the Conditions 
preſented to him by the 
Scotch Commiſſioners at Bre- 
da, 36. his Reaſons and In- 
zereſts, 40. be diſſembles his 
Reſentment upon receiving the 
Conditions, 41. be forms 
Difficulties upon the Cove- 
nant and Relizion, as they re- 
lated to bis own Perſon, ib. 
be amuſes the Scotch Com- 
miſſioners, 42. | 
loudly of the Marqueſs of 
Montroſs's Execution, 45. 
be ſigns the Treaty with Scot- 
land, ibid. embarks at 
Scheveling for Scotland, 46, 
is obliged to ſign the Covenant 


complains 


before his landing, 46. he is 
received hy the Scots with 


extraordinary Marks of Re. 


pet, but his Domeſticks ar: 
taken from him, 46, 47. He 
Andi himſelf there under great 
Difficulties, ibid. the Scotch 


Miniſters inſtruf him in the | 
Presbyterian Religion, ibid. 


be is preſent at their Sermons, 
but with a great deal of Re. 
luctance, ibid. 


bim loſe the Confidence of the 
Scote, ibid. endeavours to 
have the Hamiltonians e. 
ſtored, 48. retires to S. 
Johns-town after the Battl: 
of Dunbar, 55. the Reſo- 


lutioners in Scotland form 
the Project of placing him at} 
the Head of an Army, 57. is | 
prevailed upon to publiſh a 

Declaration of a ſtrange Na- 


ture, 58. he doth not reap 


from it the Advantages be ex- 


pected, ibid. is invited 5) 


ſome" of bis Friends in the} 
High-Lands ts come and put 
bimſelf at the Head of ſome 
Montgomery | 


Troops, 59. | 
is ſent to get him to return, ib. 


he is better treated than bo- 
fore, and hath a greater Share 
in the Adminiſtration, 60. 
careſſes the Marqueſi of Ar- 
gyle, ibid. is crowned al 
Scone, ibid. puts himſelf at 


the Head of the Scotch Ar- 


my, 61. and incamps at Tot- 
4 wood, 


his Indiffe-\ 
renee in theſe Matters make; | 


Wood 
40 En 
felf t 
Army 
tle A 
liſh, 
to the 
= / 
Orc 
claime 
Troop. 
ed at 
ter, i 
great 
ſpends 
Oak, | 
ſex, | 
dy, it 
mities 
by his 
Put | 
Dutch 
83. 
at St. 
was 11 
of the . 
aband! 
Fecetve 
Franc 
Zarin 
reai's 0 
go out 
fells ſo: 
nal, 1 
Colog 
many 
tance, 
by NM. 
Retz, 
abjures 
gion, 1 


vood, ibid. he marc bes in- 
to England, and cauſes him- 
ſelf to he proclaimed: by His 
Army, 63. receives but lit- 
tle Aſhiſtance from the Eng- 
liſh, and why, 64. he writes 
to the Earl of Darby to re- 
— to him, ibid. he ſtops at 

orceſter, where he 1s pro- 
claimed, 65, many of his 
Troops deſert, 66. is defeat- 
ed at the Battle of Worceſ- 
ter, ibid. and eſcapes with 
great Difficulty, 67, 68. 
ſpends a whale Day in an 
Oak, 68. takes Ship im Sul- 
ſex, and lands in Norman- 
dy, ibid. is in great Extre- 
mities abroad, and maintained 
by his Mother, 69. offers 10 
put himſelf on board the 
Dutch Fleet, but is refujed, 
83. thanks God in a Speech 
at St. John's-town thai be 
was the firſt Covenanted K. 
of the Nation, 98. the Dutch 
abandon bis Intereſts, ib. be 
receives no Aſſiſtance from 
France, 104. Cardinal Ma- 
zarin promiſes bim the Ar- 
rears of. a Penſion if be would 
go out of France, 104. be 
ſells ſome Ships to the Cardi- 
nal, 105, goes to reſide at 


Cologne, ibid. ſends io Ger- 
many to procure ſome Alſiſ- 
tance, ib. applies io the Pope 
by Means of Cardinal de 
Retz, and according ta ſome, 
abjures the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, 105, comes to Zealand 
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upon a Deſign of an Inſurrec- 
tion in England, 113. re- 
turns back to Cologne, 115. 


enters into a 7 with | 
| . of Spain 
ſettles a Penſion upon him, 


Spain, 132. the 
133. be brings over fome 
Engliſh and Iriſh Regiments 
from the French into the 
Spaniſh Service, ibid. makes 
ſome Preparations in the 
Low-Countries, and ſends o- 
ver Commiſſions into England 
upon Mordaunt*s Plot, 141. 
the Independants, Quakers, 
and Anabapriſts ſend an Ad- 
dreſs to him, 142. 


n 


repairs 


to Calais, and then to St. 


Malo's, 182. goes to. Fon- 
tarabia, and croſſes France 


incognito, 184. His Succeſs | 


there, 194, 195. gets to Sa- 
ragoſſa, 195. Don Lewis 
de Haro makes him a Pre- 
ſent of 7000 Piſtoles, ibid. 
Cardinal Maxarin would not 
fee him, ib. returns to Bruſ- 
ſels, ib. General Monk de- 
ſigus to reſtore him, aud is 
joined in that Undertaking by 
the Presbyterians, 198, 199, 
200. his Affairs were be- 
lieved to be deſperate, 206. 
ſome Officers ſign an Engage- 
ment to abjure him, 223. 
ſends Sir John Greenvil 10 
General Monk, 224. re- 


' 


moves to Breda, 225. is like 


to be ſtopt by the Spaniards, ' * 


ib. 4 forged Letter is diſ-' 
4 © parſed? 


N 
417, 433. mivited by the 


perſed to prevent his Reſtora- 
tion, 227, conſtitutes Monk 
General of all the Forces in the 
three Kams. ib. ſends Letters 
and a Declaration to the Par- 
liament, 227, 228, 231. is 
reſtored without any Conditi- 
ons, 23 1. the Houſe of Com- 
mons makes him a Preſent of 
50000 1. ib. is proclaimed, 
232. Deputies come to him 
from the Parliament and Ci- 
ty, ib. hath a Conference with 
ſome Presbyterian Miniſters, 
ib. receives the Compliments 
of the States, 232. lands in 
England, ib. makes his En- 
try into London, ib. an «- 
niverſal Foy ſpreads over the 
Kam. at his Arrival, 234. 
the feveral Parties full of 
Hopes, ib. People were pre- 
poſſeſſed in his Favour, 235, 
236. deſigns to render him- 
ſelf abſolute, 236, 237. was 
a Papiſt, and yet pretended 
a mighty Attachment to the 
Proteſtant Religion, ib. and 
238, 459, what his go- 
ver ning Maxim was, 238. 
bis Faults, ib. and good Qua- 
lities, 239. forms his Coun- 
cil, 240. goes to the Houſe 
of Lords, 241. grants the Re- 
publicans particular Leiters 
of Pardon, 244. his Speeches 
to his Parliaments ;, to the I. 
245, 248, 256. to the II. 
274, 276, 278, 281, 289, 
290, 313, 325, 338, 352, 
365, 385, 400, 413, 416, 


City of London 1 an Enter. 
tainment, 244. the ſettling 

his Revenues taken into 
Confideration by the Parlia- 
ment, 243. twelve Hundred 
Thouſand Pounds a Tear ſet- 
tled upon him, 249, 233. 
very much concerned at the 
Death of his Brother Henry, 
249. appoints Commiſſioners 
to try the Regicides, 250. iſ 
ſues out Proclamations con- 
cerning the Liturgy and Ce- 
remonies, ib. receives En- 
baſſies from ſeveral Paris, 
251, the Parliament give; 
him Money to pay the Army, 
253, appoints Guards, ib, 
Popham propoſes to have a 


perpetual Revenue ſettled up- 
on him, 254. waits upon the | 


Queen his Mother, and hi; 
Siſter the Princeſs of Orange 
to Dover, 263. iſſues out a 
Proclamation forbidding all 
Meetings and Convenlicles, 
264. his Commiſſion for the 
Conference at the Savoy, 
266. be is crowned, 271. 
Remarks on the Hiſtorians of 
his Reign, 272. communt- 
cates to the Parliament h1s 
intended Marriage with the 
Infanta, 274. the Att for 
renouncing him burnt, 275, 
the Commons vote him a Sup- 
ply of 12001. 284. marries 
Catharine, 296. engages 10 
ajjijt Portugal againſt _ 

WF ang 
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326. 
Treaty 


Folla 


oblige | 
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HFHolland, 330. 


to Spain, 297, ſells it to the 
French, 298. how he ſpent 
the Mo ney he got thereby, 
299. 4% res Count d' E- 
ſtrades to take a Tour to 
London, 301. his Rigour 
to the Presbyterians was in 
order to bring about a Tole- 
ratioa for the Papiſts, 309, 
310, 312. deſires to have 
the Execution of the Unifor- 
mit y- Aft left to him, 311. 

promiſed the Presbyterians 
that he would never conſent 
to the Uniformity- Af, or pro- 
cure them ſome Clauſe of Ex- 
emption in it, 311. Publiſhes 
a Declaration in their behalf, 
ibid. the Commons are a- 
larmed at it, and preſent an 
Addreſs to him thereupon, 
315. his Anſwer io it, 318. 
and to their other Ad- 
dreſs againſt Papiſts, 319. 
expreſſes a great Zeal for the 
Proteſtant Religion, ib. the 
Commons grant him four Sub- 
ſidies, and the Clergy the 
ſame, 320. what the Bran- 
ches of bis Revenue were, 

ib. n. makes a Progreſs with 
his Queen into the Weſt of 
England, 324. reſolves up- 

on a War with Holland, 

326. tries to put a ſtop to the 
Treaty between France and 
reſolves to 
oblige the Ships of all Nations 
to ſtrike to bis, ib. enters 
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and never to reſtore Dunkirk 


into an Alliance with the 
Dutch, 331. demands of the ® 
States a Keparation for their 
Injuries to the Britiſh Mer- | 
chants, ib. 333. prepares to 
make War upon them, 335. 
borrows Money of the City of | 
London, ib. intends to in- 
tercept the Dutch Fleets, ib. 
ſends Ambaſſadors to France 
and Spain to ſtir up thoſe 
Crowns to a War with Hol- 
land, 336. the Cauſes of 
that War inquired into, 337. 
delivers to the Parliament a 
Narrative of the Indignittes 
put upon bim by the Dutch, 
339. publiſhes a Declarati- | 
on for making Repriſals upon 
the Dutch, ib. proclaims 
War againſt them, 340. and 
declares they were the A 
greſſors, ib. ſollicits the * 
of France to abandon Hol- 
land, 341. withdraws upon 
account ' of the Plague to 
Hampton-Court, and ther to 
Salisbury, 351. proclaims 
War againſt France, 357. 

iſſues out a Proclamation a- 
gainſt Prieſts, Teſuits, &c. 

366. ſends a Meſſage to the , 
Cammons to haſten the M. 
ney-Bill, 367. negotiates a 
Peace with Helland, 369. 

his Demands at the Congreſs 

at Breda, 372. receeds From 

his , of Poleron, 373. 

is in great Perplexity upon | 

the Dutch Feet coming up as ' 


2 far 


SIR. 
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far as Chatham, 375. con- 
cludes a Peace with the 
Dutch, 376. Complaints a- 
gainſt, and Diſorders of his 
Court, 380, 381. was deſi- 
rous of divorcing his Queen, 
383, 447, &c. procures the 
Earl of Clarendon's Di/- 
grace, and why, 384, 385, 
386, 392. deſires the Par- 
liament io adjourn, 394. iſ- 
ſues out a Proclamation a- 
gainſt thoſe Papiſts, who 
went to hear Maſs at Am- 
baſſador*'s Houſes, 395. lays 
the firſt Stone of the Royal- 
Exchange, ib. he reſolves 
to give his Subjets ſome Satis- 
faction, 396. enters into the 
Tripple-Alliance, 397. de- 
mands a Supply, 400. de- 
fires the Commons to haſten 
the Money- Bill, 401. paſſes 
it, and adjourns the Parlia- 
ment, 402, 403. be only de- 
ſigned to amuſe the Publick in 
entering into the Tripple-Al- 
liance, 405. leads a very vi- 
tous Life, and is extremely 
Prodigal, 406. governed by 
bis Miſtreſſes, 381. ſpent his 
Time with them, 406. hardly 
any but Papiſts had Intereſt 
at his Court, 407. a Project 
is formed to render him abſo- 


lute, 407, 408. takes a Pro- 


greſs in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land, 408. i; bribed by 
Lewis XIV, 10 deſert the 
Tripple-Alliancc, and join 


with France, 409, 410. 
how much the War with Hol- 
land coſt bim, 419. gets the 
two Houſes of Parliament re- 
conciled together, 420. Bis 
Deſigns were to overturn the 
Proteſtant-Religion ; to get 
a Toleration for the Presby- 
terians,and by that Means for 
the Catholicks ;. and to ren- 
der himſelf abſolute, 421, 
422, he eſtabliſhes a ſecret 
Council, which 3s called the 
Cabal, 423, 424. his De- 


ſigus in making War upon 


Holland, 429, 430. enter; 
into a private Alliance with 


France, 430. concerned at 
the Death of the Dutcheſs of 
Orleans, 431, 432. ſends 
the Duke of Buckingham to 
ſign the private Treaty with 
France, 432. 
Lorrain implores his Media- 
tion, ib. gets Sir John Co- 
ventry maimed, 436. forms 
the Project of dwvorcing his 
Queen, 447, 448, &c. re- 
ceives Money from the King of 
France, 450, &c. takes a 
Progreſs into ſome Parts of 
England, 450. his remark- 
able Behbaviow towards 
Blood, who ſtole the Crown, 
451, 452, is without Mo- 


ney, notwithſtanding the great 
Sums be received, 454. ſhuts 
4p the Exchequer, 456, 457 
intended to root out the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and bring in 

Yopery, 


the Duke of 


ſhut 


Chathai 


Engl 
that 
the Cl 


Chimne 
Clarges 


Rich; 
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Popery, 458, &c. pub- ries the Army's and Navy 
liſhes a Declaration for Li- Addreſſes to the King, 232 
berty of Conſcience, 460, 461. Clenrickard ( Marqueſs of) left 
e War againſt Hol- by the Marqueſs of Ormond ' 
and, and upon what Preten- Commander in Ireland, 106. 
ces, 461, &c. the Offers of the Iriſh refuſe to obey him, 
the States to him, 464. , ſu/- ibid. refuſes to grant them a | 
pends the Execution of two Commiſſion to treat with the | 
Act, of Parliament, 468. Duke of Lorrain, 107 
forbids by a Proclamation the Clergy meets in Convocation, 


ſpeaking of the Government, 
466. levies freſh Troops, 471. 
his Demands from the Dutch, 
472. keeps the Exchequer 


278. grants the King four 


Subſidies, 320. give up their _ 


right of Taxing themſelves in 


Convocation, 341. from thence © 


ſhut, 471, forward they have been repre- 


| 

| Chatham; he Dutch barn the ſented by the Houſe of Com- 

| Engliſh Ships there, 378. mons, © 230, 

that Buſineſs examined into by Cleveland (E. of.) See Went- 
the Commons, 401 worth. 

5 Chimney-Act, 296, 332 Clifford (Sir Thomas) one of 

Ty Clarges (Thomas) /ent by the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 

1 Richard Cromwell to ſecure ſury, 384. made Treaſurer of 


General Monk to bis Intereſt, 
158, 159. ſent to him by the 
Army to ſecure bis Submiſſion 
ſ to the Rump, 172. acquaints 
2 General Monk with the Ar- 
my's Deſigns againſt him, 180. 


the King's Houſebold, 409. 
one of the Cabal, and bis Cha- 
rafter, 424. adviſes the King 
to ſhut up the Exchequer, 
455,456. made a Lord, 468. 
and Lord Treaſurer, 472. 


prevails with Lenthal not to Lord Shaftsbury*s Speech to 
f ſhew the Parliament his Bro- him, 472, 473. 

ther*s Letter, 183. gives Ge- Cobbet (Colonel) ſent to Gene- 
neral Monk Intelligence of ral Monk, 194. impriſoned 

Cobbet's Deſign, 194. ts ſent by him, 202 
i to General Monk to propoſe Coin; the Form of it agreed up- 
an Accommodation, 201. comes on, 97 


Colbert ( Monſieur ) comes Am- 
baſſador to England from 
France, 408. 4 paſjage on . 
of one of his Letters, 409 

Cologne: X. Charles goes 40 

reſid 


to him with Propoſals of a 
Treaty with the Gommuttee, 
202, applied to perſwade 
Monk to take the Govern- 
ment upon himſelf, 223, car- 
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reſide there, 105 
( Eleftor of) declares a- 
gainſt Holland, 464 


Committee of Safety erected, 
195. their Declaration, 196. 
ſend Clarges to General 
Monk to propoſe an Accom- 
modation, 201. Portſmouth, 
and ſeveral Detachments of 
the Army declare againſt it, 
204, 205. is aboliſhed, 205 

Common-wealth of England, 
is courted by every State in Eu- 

= after the Battle of Wor- 

ceſter, 69. the great Power 
of it, even in its very Begin- 

| grnnings, 70 

Commons ( Houſe of) what 

fort of Members it conſiſted of, 

2. all the Presbyterian 

Members expelled thence, ib. 

publiſhes an Af forbidding 

the proclaiming of Prince 

Charles, 5. reduced to eighty 

Members, ibid. their Princi- 

ple was, that the Sovereign 

Authority reſided originally in 

the People, 6. they aboliſh 

Monarchy, ibid. exclude the 

abſent Members, 12, conſent 

to their re-admiſſion, upon 

Condition of their ſigning the 

Engagement, 13. vote againſt 

He Council of Officers, 166. 

receive a Leiter from the King 

with a Declaration, 231. 

concur with the Lords in the 

Reſtoration of the King, ibid. 

make Preſents to the King, 

Duke of Yark, and Glouceſ- 


ter, ibid. order the Journals 
to be ſearched, and ſeveral 
Orders, &c. razed, 231. ac- 
cept of the Pardon propoſed by 
the King, 243. Diſputes in it 
about the Att of Indemnity, 
244, 245, 246. congratu- 
lates Queen Henrietta pon 
her coming to England, and 


gives the two Princeſſes her 
Daughters 10, ooo l. a Piece, | 


252, order all their Members 


to receive the Sacrament ac- * 
cording to the Liturgy, 275, | 


vote the King a Supply, 284. 
the King's Speech to them, 289. 
debates there about the Oath 
annexed to the Militia- Ae, 


295. are alarmed at theKing's | 
Declaration in behalf of the | 
Presbyterians, 314. preſent | 
an Addreſs to him about it, 


315. and againſt Papiſts, 


318, grant the King four Sub- 


fidies, 320. vote him a Sup- 
ply of two Millions five Hun- 


dred Thouſand Pounds, 339. 
grant him another Supply, | 
353. and vote 120, ooo J. 10 
the Duke of York, ib. grants | 
1800,000 J. 366. 

accuſe the Earl of Clarendon 


the Kin 


of High-Treaſon, and draw 
up Articles againſt him, 386. 
388. deſire be ſhould be ſent 
to the Tower, 388. ſome Di/- 


putes between them and the | 


Houſe of Lords about his in- 
priſoument, ibid. their vote 
thereupon, ibid. their Voles 

about 
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about his Apology, 391. were 
for having him attainted, 391. 
examines the Miſmanagements 
in the late Dutch Var, 400, 
Sc. are deſired by the King 
to haſten the Mone y-Bill, 401. 
preſent an Addreſs to him a- 
gainſt Papiſts and Non-con- 
formiſts, 401, 402. ſend 
Skinner to the Tower, 402. 
examine the publick Accounts, 
and expel Sir George Carte- 
ret their Houſe, 413. appoint 
a Committee io make an En- 
quiry about Non -· conformiſts, 
413, 414. grant ibe King 
400,000 J. 414. grant him 
another Supply by laying a 
Tax upon Wine and Vinegar, 
and authorizing the King to 
ſell ſome of his Revenues, 419. 
give him another large Subſi- 
dy, 435. Reflections on their 
Liberality, 445. moſt of the 
Members of it bribed by Pen- 


ſious, 446. 
Conference at the Savoy, 266, 


Wc. _. 
Connaught ; the Iriſh Papiſts 
tranſported thither. 108 
Conſpiracy, a pretended one of 
the Non-conformiſts againſt 
the Government, 264, 274, 
275, 280, 281, 285, 287, 


288 
Conventicles forbidden, 264, 
332. the ſame in Scotland, 


279. Archbiſhop Sheldon's 
circular Letter about them, 
412. Proclamation aga:njt 


them, ibid. See Non-con- 
formiſts. As for ſuppreſ- 
fing them, 420 
Convocation meets, 278. grants 
the King a Benevolence, ibid. 
Coot (Sir Richard) makes a 
Sally againſt the Beſiegers of 
Londonderry, 33 
Corbet (Miles) one of the King's 
Tudges brought from Hol- 
land, and executed, 304 
Corporation- A, 286. put in 
Execution, 310 
Coſens (Doctor) made Biſhop of 
Durham, 251 
Covenant; Charles II is ob- 
liged to ſign it before his land- 
ing in Scotland, 46, it is 
burnt, 275 
Coventry, the Walls of it are 
razed, 310 
Coventry (Sir John) maimed, 
436. Coventry's Act, ibid. 
Coventry (Sir Henry) one 
of the Plenipotentiaries at the 
Peace of Breda, 448. ſent 
Ambaſſador to Sweden, 1bid. 
made Secretary of State, 472 
Councils of State, 7, 179, 208. 
Council of Officers, 84, 90, 94. 
See Army, 
Cowley (Abraham) dies, 396 
Cowper ( Anthony - Alhley ) 
one of Oliver's Council, 95,n. 
one of the King's, 240, n. had 
a great Hand in the King's 
Reſtoration, 242, n. mate 
one of the Commilhoners of te 
Treaſtiny, 384, n. one of the 


Cabal, aid #7 24 
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424, 4286. 
Shaftsbury, 468. and High- 
Chancellor, 472. his Speech to 
the Lord Clifford, ib. and 473 
Cromwell (Oliver) is made 
Lieutenant of 
lends a Body of Men to re- 
inforce the Garriſon of Dub- 
lin, 32. lands at Dublin, 
33. takes Drogheda, and 
puſhes his Conqueſts in Ire- 
land, 34. is recalled from 
Ireland, 50. be takes Kil- 
kenny, and reduces the great- 
eſt part of the Iſland to the 
Obedience of the Parliament, 
ibid. permits the Iriſh 10 


ferve foreign Princes, ibid. he 


leaves Ireton to command the 
Army in Ireland, comes to 
London, and takes bis Seat 
in Parliament, 51. 1s de- 
clared General of the Armies 
of the Commonwealth, ibid. 
enters Scotland, 53. a Skir- 
miſh between his Army and 
the Scots, ibid. intends 10 
return into England, and 
marches to Punbar , 1bid. 
the Scotch Army purſues 
him, ibid. be defeats them at 
the Battle of Dunbar, 54. 
and takes Leith and Edin- 
burgh, 55. dares not aitack 


X. Charles, 61. be enters 


Fife, cuts off his Proviſians, 
and defeats a Detachment from 
the King, 62. takes St, John's 
Town, ibid. is very much 
furprized at the King's March 
inte England, 63. informs 
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made Earl of © 


Ireland, 31. 


the Parliament of it, and or. 


ders the Militia to be put in 
Arms, ibid.  detaches Har- 
riſon and Lambert ?o follow 
R. Charles, 64. purſues bim 
himſelf, ibid. arrives at 
Worceſter, 66. joins Lam- 
bert and Harriſon, ibid. 
makes a Diverſion on the other 


Side the Severn, ibid. gains 


the Viflory at the Battle if 
Worceſter, ibid. be arrives 
thereupon at a great Pitch of 
Reputation ng Glory, 70. 
he returns to London in 
Triumph, and is met by the 
Parliament, 71. the ſecret 
Motive to the Dutch War 
Was probably the Ruin of bim, 
75. Deſigns are formed againſt 
him, 83. reſolves to diſſoive 
the Parliament, 84. is ſup- 
ported by the Army, ibid. gets 
the Officers to petition the 
Diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment, ibid. diſſolves it, 86, 
87. e bis Comuct 
in a Declaration, 89. makes 
choice of a Hundred and Fort). 
four Perſons to take care of 
the Government, 90. be dele- 


gates the Government to ibem 


by an Inſtrument, 91. his 
Letter to each of them, ibid. 
his Fleet is damaged by 4 


Storm, 93. is inveſted by tht 
Council of Officers with the 
Dignity of Protector, 94. bis 
Inſtrument of Government, 


95. takes an Oath to obſerve 
it, 


it, ibi 


ibid. n 
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it, ibid. a Lift of his Council, 


ibid. n. he aſſumes the Title 


of Highneſs and Lord. Pro- 


teftor, and is proclaimed as 


ſuch, 96. is invited by the 
City of London to an En- 


tertainment, ibid, his Saying 
to a Scot who fired at him in 
a Skirmiſh, 98. the War with 
Holland ſerves to raiſe him, 
100. draws a great many 
Enemies upon himſelf, ibid. 
Conſpiracies againſt him ; 
Vowell's and Gerard”s, 101. 
the Parliament's, 111. two 
Inſurreftions againſt bim, 
113, 114. Sindercome”s , 
124. of the Anabaptiſts, ib. 
Mordaunt's, Sc. 140, 141, 
&e. orders Pantaleon-Sa the 
Portugueſe Ambaſſador*s 
Brother to be beheaded, 101. 
ſends to demand Ships com- 
manded by Prince Rupert 
which were at Lisbon, 102. 
calls a Parliament, 109. his 
Speech to it, 110. the Par- 
liament goes about to queſtion 
his Power, ibid. be ſpeaks 10 


them with a great Heat and 


Reſentment, 111. forces the 
Members to fign an Engage- 
ment, and excludes ſeveral, 
ibid. d/olves the Parliament, 
ibid. reſolves upon a War 
with Spain, 1 75 
two Fleets, and ſends one to 
the Mediterranean, and: the 
other to the Weſt-Indies, ib. 
is ſurrounded with Enemies, 
You. XIII. 


be equips 
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119. he divides England in- 
to ſeveral Diſtrifts, and ſets 
Major-Generals over them, 
120. calls a Parliament,122, 
Refleftions upon his Autho- 
rity, ibid. orders two Ships 
taken from the Spaniards 10 
be brought to Fh 
the Money and Merchandixe 
conveyed to London, 1 23. 
it is propoſed in Parliament 
that an Offer ſhould be made 
to bim of the Crown, 125. 4 
Committee waits on him with 
the Offer of it, 126, Rea- 
ſons propoſed to move him to 
accept of it, 127. 1s perplexed 
about what Choice be ſhould 
make, 128. prevailed upon 
by his Relations not to take 
it, ibid. refuſes it, 129. his 
Protectorſbip confirmed by an 
AF called the humble Peri. 
tion and Advice, ibid. he is 
ſolemnly inaugurated, 131. 
makes a League offenſive and 
defenſive with France, 132. 


compoſes another Houſe of 


Parliament, 134. his Speech 
to the Parliament in the other 
Houſe, 136. how he diſ- 
poſed of his Daughters in Mar- 
riage, 140. be reduces the 
Power of the Major-Generals, 
ibid. Dunkirk is farrendred 
to him, 143. is agitated with 
great Fears, ibid. always 
u pou bis Guard, ibid. never 
lay twice in the ſame Room, 
ibid taken i, 144. oni 
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nates his Son Richard ſor his 
Succeſſor, ib. dies, ib. his 
Deſcent and Charafer, ibid. 


&. his Funeral, 159. his 


Body is dug up, hanged at 
Tyburn, . and buried under 
the Gallows, — 2855 
Cromwell (Richard) is ap- 
pointed by his Father Oliver 
to ſucceed him, 144. called to 
Court, and made Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
140. is elected Protector and 
Proclaimed, 157. be receives 
Addreſſes from all Paris, ib. 
and from the Army, 159. en- 
deavours to ſecure Monk to 
his Intereſts, 158. the ſeveral 
Factions conceive Hopes from 
his Advancement, 159, 160, 
161. calls a Parliament of 
two Houſes, 162, endeavours 
to make himſelf Maſter of the 
Council and the Army, 162, 
163. propoſes tve Addition of 
new Members to his Council, 
163. but meets with Oppoſi- 
tion from Fleetwood and 
Desborough, 164. 1s advi/ed 
to call a great Number of Of- 
Jicers to London, ib. they of- 
fer a Petition to him, which 
he rejetts, 165. Ad to receg- 
nige bim for Protector, 166. 


rejefts the Army*s Petition of 


having Fleetwood for Gene- 
ral, 166. forced to diſſolve 
the Parliament, 167. loſes all 
bis Credit, ibid. his Irreligion 
gives Offence, 168. ſubmits to 


_ the Powers in being, 175. the 


Parliament allows 20001. 1 
pay his Debts, and orders him 
to quit Whitehall, 178. i; 
forced to pay the Charges of 
his Father*s Funeral, ibid. 


Cromwell (Henry) is mad: 


Governour of Ireland, 140. 
holds that IJand in @ peace- 
able Subjeftion, 158. is re. 
called, 179. bis good Cba- 
rafter, ibid. was extremely 
beloved in Ireland, ibid. 


Cromwell (Mary) Oliver's 


Daughter, married to the 


Lord Falconbridge, 140 
— (Frances) marries Mr. 
Rich, ibid. 


(Bridget) | marries fir} 


* Ireton, and afterwards Fleet- 


wood, | 140 
—— (Elizabeth) was mar- 
ried to Mr. Clay pole, ibid. 


. ( Lord ) tbreained 


the Earl of Briſtol to diſcover 
to the Parliament that he had 


induced Charles II. to turn] 


Papiſt. 312, 313 
Avenant (Sir William) 

dies, 409 
Dean (Admiral) 82. killed, 
925 n. 


Denham (Sir John ) dies, 409 | 
Denmark ( King of) joins with 


the Dutch, 356 
—— (Prince of ) See George. 
Derby (Earl of) See Stanley. 
Desborough (Colonel) one , 

Oliver*s Council, 95. di/- 


ſuades 


ſuades 
Crown 
Richa! 
preſent 
the A; 
his dif] 
167. 0 
pointed 
179. 7 
ment a 
my, 1 
Parlia- 
 miſjary 
I94. 0 
. Safety, 
D*Eſtrad, 
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rer 
re | 
| 2 
Dhona ( 
dor fro 
10 Holl 
Digby (J 
turns P 
leave F 


K. Cha 
312, 3 
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Domingo 
liſh, - 
Doriſlaus 
29. the 
Re parat 
from the 


Dowglaſs 
to give K 
being p- 

Vo 


INDEX 


ſuades him from accepting the 
Crown, 128. combines againſt 
Richard Cromwell, 164. 
preſents to him a Petition from 
the Army, 165. inſiſts upon 
his diſſolving the Parliament, 
167. one by the Perſons ap- 
pointed to nominate Officers, 
179, preſents to the Parlia- 
ment a Petition from the Ar- 
my, 187. caſhiered by the 

Parliament, 193. made Com- 


iniſſary-General of the Horſe, 


194. one of the Committee of 
Safety, | 195 
DEſtrades (Count) bis Ne- 
gotiations about the Sale of 
Dunkirk, 288----304. de/i- 
red by K. Charles 10 come to 
London, 301 
hona ( Count de ) Ambaſſa- 
dor from the King of rigs 0 
to Holland, 


397- 
Digby ( John ) Garl of Briſtol, 


turns Papiſt, 133. ordered to 
leave France, ibid. induced 
X. Charles o turn Papiſt, 
312, 313. brings in Arti- 
cles of Impeachment againſt 
_ the Earl of Clarendon, 
Domingo attacked by the Wo 
liſh, 118 
Doriſlaus ( Dr. ) is aſſaſſinated, 
29. the Parliament demand; 
Reparation for his. Murder 


from the States of Holland, 


77 

Dowglaſs ( Sir John) is ſent 
to give K. Charles notice of his 
being proclaimed in Scot- 


Yor. XIII. 


land, 25 
Downing (George) R. Charles“ 
Envoy in Holland, 304,331, 
333. ſent thither a 24 lime, 


448, &c. 
Drake ( William writes a 
Libel, 255 


Drogheda taken by the Mar- 
queſs of Ormond, 16, rt 
taken by Cromwell, 

Drunkards, 4 ſtrange Frolick 
of five in Berkſhire, . 98 

Dublin beſieged by the Mar- 
queſs of Ormond, 32 

Dunbar ( Battle of } 54 

Dunes ( Battle of ) 143 

Dunkirk taten by the Spaniards, 
116. taken 25 the French, 
143.and rent to Crom- 
well, ibid. K. Charles binds 
himſelf never to reſtore it to 
Spain, 247. /old to the King 
of France, 298 

Dunkirk-houſe, 384 

Dutch. Ser Holland. Take two 
Engliſh Ships in the Faſt- 
Indies, | 326 
| E. 


Dwards ( 17.) is poorly 
rewarded for his having 
been miſuſed by Blood, 453 
Elizabeth, Qucen of Bohemia, 
her Penſ on ſtopt, 97. 115 
287 
Engagements, 13, 111, 226 
Epiſcopacy reſtored in Scot- 
land, 279. and in England. 
See Biſhops. 
dErrees, (Count) command. 


. the White-Squadroy at Soi : 
| bay Ag 
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bay ght, 466 
Evelyn (Mr.) ordered by 

Lambert to diſmount, 193 
Evertzen (Vice-Admiral) kil- 


led, 358 
Exchange ( Royal ) rebuilt , 
395 


F. 
Airfax ( Lord ) refuſes to 
L go and attack ibe Scots in 
their own Km. 51. reſigns 
his Office of General, and 
hath a Penſion allowed him, 
ibid. receives General Monk 
into York. 207. dies, 454 
Falconbridge ( Lord) married 
one of Oliver's Daughters, 
140. turned out of bis 25 
I 

Falmouth (Earl of ) See Berk- 

] 


ey. 

Fanſhaw ( Sir Richard ) ſent 
Ambaſſador to Spain, 336 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men, 135. 
raiſe an Inſurrection, 263. 
enter into a Plot, 310. /ix 
of them executed for it, 310, 
311 

Finch (Sir Heneage) Attor- 
ney- General, anſwers a Mo- 
tion of Sir John Vaughan 
about the Militia, 295 
Flag, the Dutch refuſe to ſtrike 
it to the Engliſh, 78. Di, 
putes between them about it, 
80, 450. the Dutch agree 10 
ſtrike it, 100, 405 
Fleet; Engagements between 
the Engliſh and Dutch Heets, 


78, 80, 81, 82, 92, 93 


346, 358, 359, 466. the 
Engliſh damaged by a Storm, 
93. comes to St, Heller; to 
binder the French and Dutch 
Fleets from joining, 361. See 
Charles and Holland, 

Fleetwood, (. Major-General) 
marries Ireton's Widow, and 
is made Lieutenant of Ireland, 
108, diſſwades Cromwell 
from accepting the Crown, 
128, recalled from Ireland, 
and made Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, 139, 140. was appoint- 
ed by Cromwell to fucceed 


bim, but the Inſtrument could | 


not be found, 157, gives up 


all his Right to the Govern- 
combines againſt | 


ment, 1b. 
Richard Cromwell, 164. the 
Army Petitions to have him 
for General, 166, is choſen 
General, 168. appointed ſuch 


but for a Year only, 178. 
Lambert's Officers petition | 
the Parliament to render bis | 


Commiſſion of General perpe- 


tual, 184, 185. is caſbiered 


by the Parliament, 193. fei. 


⁊es all the Poſts, and places a 


Guard at the Door of the Par- 


liament-Houſe, 194. is choſen} 
by the Army their General, 
ib. one of the Committee of | 


Safety, 195. General Monk 


communicates to bim his Re- 


ſolution of marching into Eng- 
land, 197. in à great Con- 
fternation u pon the Reſtoratt- 
on of the Rump - Parliament, 

205 


205, 
him, 


Fontarab 


there, 


France ( 


&c. le- 
ſiſtance, 
him pri 
v1 as. 
their F 
betweey 
land, 1 
off enſt V 


Cromv 


Engliſ 


ty are 
of Frar 
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330, 8 
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enters i 
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Frazier, 
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terrane 
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comes tt 


Gerard ( 


C onſpir 
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203. Whitlock's Advice to 
him, ibid. 
Fontarabia; K. Charles goes 
there, 184 
France (Affairs of) 104, 116, 
&c. lends Charles II, no A/- 
ſiſtance, 104, 116. allows 
him privately a little Penſion, 
116, the Engliſh fall upon 


their Fleet, ib. Peace concluded 


between that Kdm. and Eng- 
land, 119. makes a League 
offenſive and defenſive with 
Cromwell, 132. all the 
_ Engliſh of K. Charles's Par- 
ty are ordered to depart out 
of France, 133. Cromwell 
ſends 750 Thouſand Men into 
that Kum. ib. enters into a 
Treaty with Holland, 327, 
330, &c. declares War a- 
gainſt England, 356. Peace 
between that Kdm. and Hol- 
land, 377. invades the Ne- 
therlands, 380. K. Charles 
enters into a private Alliance 
with that Kam. 
See Lewis. 
Franche-Comte taken by the K, 
of France, 403. reſtored, 404 
Frazier, the Manager of the 
Ks Start, 8 59 


Allen (Van) goes to fight 
T the Engliſh in the Medi- 
terranean, 80. 75 ſlain, ib. 
George, Prince of Denmark 
comes to England, 410 
Gerard ( John) enters into a 
Conſpiracy againſt Cromwell, 


430 
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beheaded, ib. Panta- 
leon-Sa picked a Quarrel 


101. 


with him, 101 


Ghent (Van) comes up the 


Thames, and burns ſome 
Engliſh Ships, 375. com- 
mands the Dutch Fleet, 450. 
killed, X 
Glencarn ( Earl of ) ä 
me Troops in the Higb- lands 
of Scotland for the K. 109. 


made Chancellor of Scotland, 


| 261 
Glouceſter; the Walls of that 
City are razed, 310 


—— ( Duke of.) See Henry. 
Goch (Van) ſent Ambaſſador 
From Holland 1% England, 
3347 335 
Godolphin (Sir William) 
Ambaſſador in Spain, 408 
Goring (George) Earl of Nor- 
wich, brought before the High- 
Court of Tuſtice, and condemn- 
ed to die, 8, 9. the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons ſaves 
His Life, 10 
Grant ( Mr. ) ſtops the Cocks of 
the Water-works at Iſling- 

ton, | => 
Granvil (Sir John) comes to 
General Monk from the K. 
224. brings General Monk 
a Commiſſion, 227. and a 
Letter and Declaration to the 
Houſe of Lords, 227, 228. 
Grove (Mr.) enters into a 
Conſpiracy againſt Oliver, 
113. banged, 114 


KK 2 Guards, 
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Guards, ( the King's ) when 

' firſt appointed, 253 
Guelderland conquered by Lew- 
is XIV, 466 
Guernſey reduced by the Par. 


liament, 71. Lambert con- 
fined there, __ 305 
A ve ; ' The Miniſters 


There lament the Mis or: 
tune of the beheading d 

Charles RIP bo 
Hale (Matthew) moves 10 
have 4 Committee appointed 
to ſe nd Propoſi tions over to 
the K. 232, n. draws up a 
1 105 regiſtring the Names 
resby kerians, 412 
Bieler ( Duke of) is brought 
befere 1be High Court of Fuf- 

2 and condemned, 8, 
executed, 11. The Earl of 


Lanerick lakes the Title of 


Duke? of Hamilton, 28. He 
comes to Scotland along with 
K. Charles, and conceals Him- 
eh, 46. is wounded at Wor- 
ceſter-fight, and dies, | 67 
Hamilton ( Dr.) made one of 
the Biſhops in Scotland, 279 
Hamiltopians, who the' Heads 
f them were, 75 K. Charles 
endeavours to have them re- 
flored, 48. are admitted 10 
Employments,' 55. 4 Pro- 
teftation, and two Parties 
fermed fon their Admiſſion * 


Hammond (Dr.) dies, 180 


Harriſon (Colonel) ſent in pur- 
ap- 


1 
* 


, ſoil 75 K. Charles, 54. 


prebended for - being in a Con- 
 ſpiracy againſt Cromwell, 
124. executed, 250 


Haſlerig (Sir Arthur) one of | 


the Perſons appointed to no- 
minate Officers, 179. goes to 
Portſmouth, 205. marches 
againſt the Committee of 
Safety, ibid. tries to cor- 
rupt General Monk's Army, 
219. excepted out of the Ai 
of Indemnity, 247 
Henrietta-Maria (Deen call; 
the Prince ver Son into 
France, 14. comes over 10 
England. 25 f. ber Buſineſ;, 
1b. returns io France, 263. 
comes back to England, 297 
returns to France, ibid. and 
349. dies, 416 


Henrietta ( 'Printe|) fie 


10 the Duke of Orleans, 252, 
comes to England to negottate 
an Alliance between France 
and England, 430. poiſoned, 

431, 432 

Henry ry, Duke of Glouceſter, 

© confined in the Iſle of Wight, 
81. ſent out of the Kim. ib. 
goes to Paris, 82. the Houſe 
of Commons makes him Pre- 
ſents, 231, 249. dies, 

Herbert (Philip) Earl of 
Pembroke, eben Member 
of the Houſe of Commons, 5, 


97. refuſes to ſit above 
Whitlock, 99 | 


Hewet (Dr.) enters into a Plot 


againſt Cromwell, 149, #41: | 
142 | 


executed, - 
Heylin 


249 | 


Heylin ( 
niſter 
vocatio 
High- Co 
Je er. 
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ib. the 
High- fly. 
Holland 
Com pli 
Pr. Ch 
Migniſt. 
Matter 
treat C 
ament 6 
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72. 4 
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engages 
two oil 
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is diſper 
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ibid. a 
them wt 
82. the 


Publiſh 


EKevocation of 
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Hey Un (Dr.) writes to a Mi- 
pa of State about the Con- 
vocation, | 278 
High- Court of Fuſtice, a new 
one erefted, 8. ſome noble 
Priſoners brought before it, 
ib. tbe A for it burns, 275 
High-flyers, 272 
Holland (States of) pay their 
Compliments of Condoleance to 
Pr. Charles, 13. inhibit their 
Miniſters from inſiſting upon 
Matters of State, ibid. coldly 
treat Charles II, 14. theParli- 


ament of England is afraid of 


their aſſiſting the e 
72. @ Union is propoſed be- 
rween- them and the Com mon- 
wealth of England, 73. tbe 
Engliſh reſelo e to: make War 
upon them, 74. the ſecret 
Motive to it was the Ruin of 
Cromwell, 75. an At 1s 
paſſed in England forbidding 
all Commerce with the States, 
which is the Ground of the 
Mar, 56, 77. ſend an Em- 
baſſy to London to ſollicit the 
that Act, 77. 
the Demands of the Engliſh 
from them, ibid. 
engages the Engliſh, 78, 79. 
two other. Engagements be- 
tween them, $1. their Fleet 
is diſperſed by à Storm, ibid. 
ſeveral of their Ships taken, 
ibid. a fourth Fight between 
them which laſted three Days, 
82. they ſue for a Peace, 83. 
Publiſo @ Manifeſto, 80. pri- 


- 1500. Ships, ibid. 


their Fleet. 


vuately put a Letter into the 


Hands of the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, 83. re- 
ceive a favourable” Anſwer, 


and Hopes of a Peace, 92. 


' fend Plenipotentiaries to Lon- 


don, ibid. the War between 
them and England is renew- 
ed, 92, 93. Peace concluded 
between them and England, 


94, 99. the Terms of it, 100. 


the two Provinees of Holland 
and Zealand loſt in the War 
ſend -an 
Embaſſy to King Charles, and 
a good Number of excellent 
Pictures, 251, King Charles 
reſolves to make War upon 
them, 326. the Pretences to 
that War, ibid. c. the 
States enter into a Treaty 


. «vith the King of France, 327. 
their Forts at Ca 2 N and 


on the Coaſt of Guinea taken 
by Vice- Admiral Holms, 329. 


inſi if upon the King of Fran- 


ce's guaranteeing their Poſſeſ- 
ſions, and their Fiſhery on the 
Coaſts of Britain, 330. King 
Charles enters into an Alli- 
ance with them, 331. de- 
mands of them a Reparation 


for their Injuries to the Bri- 


tiſh: Merchants, ibid. 333. 
ſend an Ambaſſador to Eng- 
land, 334. the Engliſh in- 


tercept their Bourdeaux Het 
before the War was declared, 
335. Lewis XIV propoſes 
| his Mediation between tem 
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Fleet comes into the" Mouth of 


Charles's Motives to the War 
with them enquired into, 337. 
iſſues out @ Declaration for 
making Repriſals upon them, 
339. many of their Veſſels are 
taken by the Engliſh, ibid. 
King Charles proclaims War 
againſt them, 340, and de- 
clares they were the Aggre/- 
fors, ibid. preſs the King of 
France to declare again/t 
England, 341. he had no 
Hand in exciting that War, 
943. their Fleet joins, and 
puts out to Sea, 245. an Ac- 
count of it, ibid. receives Or- 
ders 10 fight, ibid. 346. is 
defeated, 346. make Ruyter 
Admiral of their Fleet, and 
ſend him out to protect their 
Smyrna andEaſt-IndiaFleets, 

49. theſe Fleets retire to 
Ber hen in Norway, ibid. 
{be Engliſh make an Attempt 
zo ſeize them, but miſcarry, 
349, 550. fend Emiſſaries to 
raiſe Troubles in England, 
352. receive Aſſiſtance from 
theK. of France, ibid. the King 
of Denmark joins with them, 


56. bave an Engagement 


with the Engliſh Fleet, 358, 
359. recal their Fleet, 361. 
get little Advantage by joining 
with France, 362. think of 
aſſiſting the Male-contents in 
England, ibid. 4 Peace is 
negotiated between them and 
England, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 374, c. their 


the Thames, and burns feve. 
ral Ships, 375. fails up as far 


as Chatham, ibid. conclude 


tbe. Peace at Breda, 376, 
Articles of the Peace between 
them and France 377. be- 
tween them and England, ib. 
Sc. enter into the Tripple- 
Alliance, 39. aſſume the Ho- 
nour of baving procured the 
Peace between France and 
Spain, 404. coin Medals a- 
bout it, 404. King Charles 
forms the Projet of deſerting 
them, and joining with 
France, 409, 410. how 
much their War with Eng- 
land coſs them, | and bow 
much it coſt England, 419. 
the Cabal reſolves to make 
War upon Holland, to diſa- 
ble it from afjiſting England, 
429, 430. King Charles en- 
ters into a ſecret Alliance with 
France againſt them, 430. 4 
Yacht that brought the Lad 
Temple back, is ordered 10 
make their Fleet firike, 450. 
King Charles makes Prepara- 


tions for the War againſt 


them, 450. @ Leagueis formed 
againſt them, 4.5 4. the Engliſh 
attack their Smyrna-Heet , 
457,.458. their Ships in the 
Engliſh Ports are ſeized, and 
they ſeize the Engliſh Veſſels 
in theirs, 458. England de- 
clares War againſt them, 461, 
462, and fo doth Lern 


return 
burns \ 
Ships 
a Deſc 
ſent tt 
Smyrr 
an En 
Hopley 
to Cre 
Houſe, 
Howard 
Earl 


the Bifbop of Munſter, und 


the Elector of Cologne, 464. 


their Offers to King Charles, 
464, 465. make the 
Prince of Orange Captain- 
General, and Admiral,” 465. 


_ fight with the Engliſh and 


French at Solebay, 466. 
make Bonfires upon it, 467. 
are in à diſmal State, 468, 
Sc. forced to drown the 


Country about Utrecht, ibid. 


ex pelt great Matters from the 
Parliament of England, 471. 
King Charles's Demands from 


them, 472. ſend to ſue for 
Peace, 469 


Hollis (Denzil ) bad the chief 


Hand in the King's Reſtor ati- 


on, 242. ſent Ambaſſador to 


France, 336. one of the Ple- 
nipotentiaries at Breda, 372 


Holms ( Vice- Admiral) ſent to 


Cape Verd with a Squadron 
of Ships, 329. takes Fort St. 
Andrews there, aud other 
Places belonging to the Dutch, 
ibid. ſeizes all their Forts on 
the Coaſts of Guinea, 329, 


return, to England, ibid. 
burns ſome Dutch Merchant- 
" Ships at Vlye, 361. makes 


a Deſcent at Schelling, ibid. 
ſent to intercept the Dutch 
Smyrna- Fleet, 457, 458. hath 
an Engagement with them, ib. 


Hopley (Mr.) diſcovers a Plot 


to Cromwell, 141 


Houſe, (he other) 134 
Howard (Edward) afterwards 
Earl of Carliſle, 


is choſen 
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Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 5. turned out of his 
Employments, 168. ſent Am- 


 baſſador to Scokholm, 408 
Hyde (Edward ) 


afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon, Remark 
on a Paſſage in bis Hiſtory, 
26. goes Ambaſſador to Spain 
to procure Charles II ſome 
Aſſiſtance, 116, 117. Monk 
placed no Confidence in him, 
206. the Earl of Southamp- 
ton's Saying to him about King 
Charles, 236. one of the 
King's Council, 240, n. was 
the King's Prime-Miniſter, 
241. had a mortal Auerſion 
for the Presbyterians, ibid. 
392. his Speech at a Confe- 
rence of the two Houſes, 246. 
the Duke of York marries one 
of his Daughters, 252. diſ- 
ſwagaes the King from accept- 
ing a perpetual Revenue,254. 
was againſt his being abſolute, 
ibid. his Speech to the Parli- 
ament, 258, 274, 353. vio- 
lent againſt the Scots, 262. 
packs à Parliament, 271. 
created Earl of Clarendon, 
271. ſupports the Rumour of 
the Non-conformiſts Conſpi- 
racy, 284. makes a Report 
of it to the Houſe of Lords, 


287. puts King Charles upon 


ſelling Dunkirk, 300, &c. 
his Credit begins to decline, 
and why, 312, 313, 321. is 
impeached by the Earl of Briſ- 
tol, 321, the Articles of bis 

Accuſation, 


IN D E! X. 


Accuſſation, 32 1. Sc. they 
are CO Ker 324. 
is diſgraced, 382. his Cha- 
rater, ibid. ridiculed, ibid. 
Cauſes of bis Fall, 38 3. builds 
a ſtately Houſe, and purchaſes 
for it Stones deſigned for the 
building of St. Paul's, 384. 
10 e of bis Office. of 
High - Chancellor, ibid. the 
Commons thauk-the King for 
baving turned him out, 385, 
386. is accuſed of High- Trea- 
fon by the Houſe of Commons, 
386. the Articles of his Ac- 
cuſation, ibid. Sc. the Com- 
mons defire he ſbould be ſent 
to the Tower, 388. _ with- 


draws iuto France, and leaves 


an Apology behind him, ibid. 
which 1s burnt by the common 
Hangman, 391. the Houſe of 
Commons © were for bawing 
bim attainted, ibid. his Cha- 
rafter, with Refiettions upon 
his Diſzrace, 392. Remarks 
on bis Hiſtory of the Rebelli- 
on, 393. bis riſe, and good 
Fortune, 394. ſpent 'the reſt 
of his Days at Rouan, ibid. 

Hyde ( Ann ) one of his Daugh- 
ters, married to PrinceJames, 
252, abjures the Proteſtant- 
Religion, 446. dies, ibid. 
leaves but two Children alive, 


Mary and Ann, ibid. 


James. Duke of York, comes 10 
Jerſey, 34. is obliged to qui: 
France, 133. 


rater, 239. 


People, 348. 


Commons mates him a Pre- 
ent, 231, 249. his Cha- 
marries one of 
Chancellor Hyde's Daugb. 
ters, 252, the Revenues 0 
the Poſt-Office and Wine-Li. 
cences are ſettled u pon him, 
324. Governour of the A- 
frican-Company, 329. ſends 
Vice- Admiral Holms to Cape 
Verd, to make all paſſible Ad- 
vantages upon the Dutch, 
329. puts to Sea as High- 
Admiral, and intercepts the 
Dutch Bourdeaux Fleet, 
335. ſails out with the Eng- 
Ih Fleet, and alarms th: 
Coaſts of Holland, 344. con- 
tinues fifteen Days near the 
Texel, 
Dutch Ships, ib. ſails with 
a Deſign to engage Ruy ter, 
ib. . draws his Fleet into the 
Road of Harwich, 345. 1 
feats the Duteh Fleet, 

doth not purſue his Vi Phy ory, 
347. returns to London a- 
mong the Acclamalions of 4be 
Medals are 


ſtruck in honour of him, ib. 


is Governour of the Cinque- | 


Ports, and of Portſmouth, 
ib. the Commons vote hi 
120000 l. 353. 
by every Body, on account of 
his being the preſumptive 


Heir of the Crown, 407. al- 


ures the Proteſtant Religion, 
and declares himſelf a Papiſt, 


the Hauſa of 446, c. theReaſon of bis doing 


165 


and takes ſeveral 


46 courted | 


46, 44 
Squad 
fgbht, 
his SE 

Jamaica 


enkins 
, him, 
Jerſey : 
ther, 7 
. Parliu 
Inaugur: 
Inchiqui 
| the D 
Irelan 
Indemni1 
rn 
Pu les. 
Comm 


firmed 
Independ 
were | 


Crom 
a Plo; 


Ingoldsb 


out, 16 


Infanca 0 
therin« 
Inſurrect 
in the 
the No 
ended, 
Inverneſs 
Don Toki 
ſends a- 


and v, 


fuſes to 


- it, 446. commands the Red- 
Squadron at Southwold-Bay- 
| fight, 466. forced io change 
| his Ship, 467 
Jamaica talen by the Englifh, 
= "+ -11B 
by Jenkins ( Henry) an account 
' him, 436% n. 
's IF Jerſey : Charles II. retires thi- 
e ther, 33. it is reduced by. the 
1 Parliament, ; 71 
1, Inauguration of Cromwell, 131 
b. F Inchiquin-( Lord) ſent to oppoſe 
he ' the Deſcent of Troops ſent to 
t, Ireland by Cromwell, 32 
3 ne paſſed, 242, 
De 244, 245, 246, 247, 'Di/- 
n pu tes about it in the Houſe of 
He Commons, 244, 243. con- 


al firmed by another Act, 275, 
6 


2 
r, Independenia, their T enets, 2. 
hy were highly incenſed againſt 
Cromwell, 134. enter into 


a Plot againſt X. Charles, 
325 
(Richard) turned 


Ingadds 
out, 168. defeats Lambert, 
226 
Infanca of Portugal. See Ka- 
therine. 


Inſurrection; a Project of one 
in the Weſt, and another in 
the North, 113. another in- 
wnded, 182 

Inverneſs taken, 30 

Don John IV. K. of Portugal, 
ſends an Embaſſy to England, 
and why, 102, &c. re- 


{uſes to deliver 10 Prince Ru- 


TN D E X. 


pert, and ſome Engliſh Ships, 
103 

Jones ( Mr.) enters into a Con- 
ſprraty againſt Oliver, 113. 
hanged, 114 

Ireland, in what Condition that 
Kam, was in the Year 1649, 
15. Charles II. prepares 10 
go thither, 14, 29. Diſputes 
between the Parliament and 
the Army about the Perſon 
who ſhould command there, 
30. Cromwell is made Lieu- 
tenant of it, 31. he puſhes 
on his Conqueſts there wery 
faſt, 34. be reduces the greal- 
Part of that Ram. 50, it is 
parcelled out among Adventu- 
rers, 108. Ireton made Go- 
vernour of that Kam. 51. is 
ſuccceded by Edmund Lud- 
low, 106. Fleetwood is 
made Lieutenant of it, 108, 
Henry Cromwell is put in 
bis room, 140. the Govern- 
ment of it is put into the 

Hands of Commiſſioners, 199. 

committed by K. Charles to 

Sir Morrice .Euſtace, and 

the Earls of Orrery and 
Montraith, 263. the Duke? 
of Ormond Lieutenant of it, 
410. tis ſucceeded by Lord 
Roberts, ib. 

Iriſh, are prevailed upon by the 
Pope's Nuncio to deſert the 
Margneſs of Ormond, 15. 
they fend to the Queen and 
Prince to let them know 
that they were reſolved to 


Hoa, ke 


I N D E..& 
ſhake off the Nuntio's Yoke, Kerr ( Captain ) diſperſes the 


ib. are permitted by Crom- 
well to go and ſerve foreign 
Princes, 30. treated with a 
great deal of Severity by Ire- 
ton, 105, 106, form Conſpi- 
racies againſt the Marqueſs of 
Ormond, and refuſe to ſub- 
mit to him, 106. force him 
| to reſign his Command to the 
Margueſs of Clenrickard, ib. 
do not obey bim neither, ib. 
form a Council, ib. invite the 
Duke of Lorrain to accept of 
their Government, 106, 107. 
treat with Ludlow, 107. 
are tranſported into the Pro- 
vince of Connaught, 108. 
fome Iriſh Regiments are 
brought over by K. Charles 
from the French into the 
Spaniſh Service, 13 
treton (Henry) left to com- 
mand in Ireland, 51. treats 
the Iriſh Rebels with a great 
deal of Severity, 105. dies 
of the Plague, 106. his Body 
1s dug up, bung at Tybourn, 
and buried under the Gal- 
lows, 255 
udges 3 Proclamation about 
' thoſe of K. Charles I, 243. 
ſome of them executed. See 
under their reſpettive Names. 
Juxon (Dr.) Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, * 325 


Elly (Earl of ) is taken 
Priſoner at Worceſter- 
_ fight, 67 


2 


Mutmeers in Scotland, 30. 
joins the Proteſters, 56 
| LSS. 


L mbert ( Major-General ) 


be Independents were for 
having him command in Ire- 


land, 30. ſupplanted by 
Cromwell, 31. 


marches in. 
to Fife, 62. detached by 
Cromwell to follow the K, 
64. beats Colonel Maſſey, 
66. one of Oliver*s Council, 
95. carries the Sword before 
bim, ib. turned out of all hi; 
Employments, 139. reſtored, 
168. his Character and De- 


figns, ib. aſſembles a Council 


at $1. James's, ro, preſents 
a Petition from the Army 10 
the Rump, 173. one of the 
Perſons appointed to nominate 
Officers, 179. defeats Sir 
Thomas Middleton, 183. 
commands a Body of Troops a- 
bout Cheſter, 184. in the 
Party of Fleetwood and Deſ- 
borrow, ib. was for procu- 
ring a perpetual Confirmation 
of the GeneraPs Place to 
Fleetwood, ib. had a preat 
ſhare in the Officer 2 

rences againſt the Parliament, 
ib. prevails upon the Offi- 
cers of his Army to petition 
the Parliament in behalf of 
Fleetwood's being General, 
184, 185. comes to London 
with bis Forces, 192. is ca- 
ſpiered by the Parliament, 


193- 


onfe- | 


193. orders tuo Regiments 


1 to guard the Parliament, ib. 
. hinders the Speaker and other 
: Members from going to the 

Houſe, 193. makes Evelyn 
) and his Troops diſmount, ib. n. 
r it choſen Lieutenant-General 
. by the Army, 194. one of 
y the Committee of Safety, 195. 
0 conſidered General Monk as a 


by formidable Rival, 197. ſends 
4 a Detachment to the Aſſiſtance 
7. .of the Committee of Safety, 


l, 204. is ordered by tbe Parli- 
re ament to diſperſe his Forces, 
is 205. bis own Troops arreſt 
d, him, and be is ſent to the 
Je Tower, ib. eſcapes out of 


il the Tower, and puts bimſelf 
115 at the Head of ſome diſcontent- 
70 ed Troops, 226. defeated and 
be ſent back to the Tower, ib. 
110 excluded out of the Act of In- 
Cir demuity both as to Life and E- 
33. ſtate, 248. the Houſe of Com- 
DJ mons petitions he ſhould be 
the brought” to bis Tryal, 305. 
el. condemned, but reprieved, ib. 
confined in the Iſle of Guern- 
ion ſey, ib. was 4 Papiſt, ib. n. 
0 Lanerick, (Karl of ) one of the 
Heads, of the Hamiltonians, 
17. repairs to K. Charles at the 
Hague, 25. takes the Title 
of Duke of Hamilton, 28. 
See Hamilton. 

Lautherdale ( Margueſs of ) one 
of the Heads of the Hamilto- 
nians, 17. repairs to Charles 
II. at the Hague, 25. lands 


F 


with him in Scotland, and 
conceals himſelf, 46. is taken 
Priſoner at Waorceſter-fight, 
67. releaſed, 221, n. made 
firſt Secretary of State in 
Scotland, 261. his Charac- 
ter, 415, 426, 427, 428. 
ſtrives to make the King abſo- 
lute, 415. oppoſes the reſtor- 
ing of Epiſcopacy inScotland, 
ibid. gets the Supremacy of 
the King carried to a great 
height in the Parliament of 
Scotland, ibid. 416. one of 
the Cabal, 424, 426. its 
made a Duke, 468. and 
Knight of the Garter, ibid. 
Law-ſuitsz Tax upon them,442. 
Lawſon ( Vice- Admiral) taken 
up on Suſpicion of being in a 
Conſpiracy againſt Cromwell, 
124. declares for the Parlia- 
ment, 204. ſails to Algier, 
and forces that Kingdom to 
make Peace, 311, 329. is 
ſaluted by Admiral Ruyter, 
but doth not return the Com- 
pliment, 329. Rear- Admiral 
in the Dutch War, 346. dies 


of his Wounds, ibid. 
League and Covenant, burnt, 
275 

Leiceſter ; the Walls of it 25 
razed, 310 
Leighton (Doctor) made Bi- 
Pop in Scotland, 279 
Lenthal (Mr.) choſen & pea ker, 
110 


Leopold ( Archduke) en- 
ters into @ League with 
Charles 


8 WM 


Charles II, 132 
Leftey (David) commands an 
Army againſt the Marqueſs of 
© Montrols, 43. the Marqueſs 
is delivered up to him, 44. 
commands the Scotch Army 


azainſt Cromwell, 52. would 


avoid engaging -the Engliſh 
Army, 54. taken Priſoner at 
 Worceſter-fight, + 67 
L'eſtrange (Roger) corites a Li- 
. 280 
Levellers, 3. an Inſurrection of 
ben, 31 
Lewis XIV Xing of France, 
buys Dunkirk of K. Charles, 
298. His Letters toCount d' E- 
ſtrades relating to it, 300. 
Sc. enters into a Treaty with 
Holland, 327, Sc. conſents 
to guarantee all their Poſſeſſi- 
ons, and their Fiſhery, 330. 
Sc. offers his Mediation to 
the Dutch and Engliſh, 336. 
is in Suſpence in the beginning 
of the Dutch War, whether 
he ſhould declare for or againſt 


England, 34r, 342. had no 


Hand in exciting the War be- 
tween England and Holland, 
343. ſends the Dutch Suc- 
cours, 352, declares War a- 
gainſt England to pleaſe De 
Wit, 356. delays giving the 
Dutch A/rjtance, ibid. in- 
vades the Netherlands, 380. 
makes a Truce with Spain, 
397. takes Franche Comte, 
403. reſtores it again, 404. 
enters into a ſecret Alliance 
4 


L. 


with King Charles, 430. 
comes to Dunkirk, 431, in- 
vades Lorrain, 432. gives 
Ni Charles Money, 450, 
Se. dedidres War againſt 
Holland, 464. his Progreſs 
againſt the States, 465. tries 
to corrupt the Prince of O- 
range, 469. withdraws with 
his Army into Flanders, 
eines yin Ie 
Lewis de Haro (D.) makes 
King Charles à Preſent; 195 
Ley (James) Ear! of Marl- 
borough /lain, 346 
Liberty of Conſcience; @ De- 
claration for it, 460, 461 
Lilburn (Colonel) defeats the 
Earl of Derby, 6 
Liſle (Sir George) bis Remains 
interred; | 280 
Liturgy. ordered to be reviſed, 
250. ſome Alterations mad: 
in it, 5 290, n. 
Lockhart ( Mr. ) Ambaſſador 
to the. Frerich Court, 134. 
bath the Command of the En- 
gliſh Troops in the French 
Service, ibid. made Gover- 
Hour of Dunkirk, 143. mar- 
ried Cromwell's Nzece, ib. n. 
London invites 
an Entertainment, 96. ſends 
fo petition General Monk 
to reſtore the ſecluded Mem- 
bers, 209. refuſes to pay the 
Taxes, 215. General Mon 


chaſtiſes them for it, 216, 


Sc. is reconciled to him, 219. 
makes a Preſent to the King 


and 


Cromwell % 


ibid. 
Declar. 
228. 
230. at 
poſed | 
fuſe to 
ſanme n. 
rendon 
forences 
bout it, 
Lorn ( Z 
Charles 
great Se 
Lorrain 
the Irifl 
the Got 
IO7. 7 
ibid. þ 
vaded b 


and bis Brothers, 231. in- 
vites them to an Entertain- 
ment 244. AF for repairing 
the Ways about that City,291. 
lends King Charles 100,000 . 
335. the Plague rages there, 
351, 352. is burnt, 362. 
how and by whom occaſioned, 
363. Al for rebuilding it, 
368 

London-derry beſieged by the 
King's Friends, 33. the be- 
ſieged make a Sally, ibid. 
Lords ( Houſe of ) demands a 
Conference with the Commons 
about ſettling the Government, 
5. ts aboliſbed by the Houſe of 
Commons, ibid. ſome of the 
Members of it are choſen Re- 
preſentatives in the Houſe of 
Commons, aud others proteſt, 
ibid. the King's Letter and 
Declaration to them, 227, 
228. their Votes thereupon, 
230. accept of the Pardon pro- 
poſed by the King, 243. re- 
fuſe to conſent to the Impri- 
ſanment of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, 388. have ſome Con- 
forentes with the Commons a- 
bout it, ibid. 


Lorn (Lord) Captain of KX. 


Charles? Guard, does bim 
great Service, 60 
Lorrain ( Duke of) invited by 
the Iriſh to come and accept of 
the Government of Ireland, 


107. rejetts their Propoſal, 
ibid. his Dominions are in- 


vaded by the King of France, 


EN DF EX 


432. implores in vain the Me- 
diation of K. Charles, ibid. 
Louveſtein- Faction, 465 
Lucas (Sir Charles) his Re- 
mains are interred, 280 
Lucas (Lord) bis Speech, 442, 
443. it is burnt by the com- 
mon 11angman, , 443 
Ludlow ( Edmund) his Me- 
moirs quoted, 13. made Go- 
vernour of Ireland, 106. the 
Iriſh treat with him, 107. 
one of the Perſons appointed 
to nominate Officers, 179. ſent 
to command the Army in Ire- 
land, 181. one of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, 195. ac- 
enſed of High-Treaſon by Sir 
Charles -Coote, 218. flies, 


and is attainted, 255 

| M. 
Ajor-Generals appoin- 
ted, 120 
Man (Iſle of ) reduced by the 
Parliament, 71 


Manning keeps a Correſpondence 
Wwith Fhurlo, 115. hot, ib. 

Mardyke taken, and delivered 
to the Engliſh, 133- 

Marlborough ( Earl of ) See 
Ley. 

Martyn (Henry), Cromwell 
calls him Whoremaſter, 8 , n. 
a Saying of his upon the paſ- 
ing of the Ai againſt For- 
nication, &c. 98 

Maſſey (Colonel) ſent by King 
Charles to receive thoſe that 
would join him, 64. beates 
Lambert, 66. eſcapes out of 


7-438 
49 wv 


INDEX 


tbe Tower, 71. tries to. ſur- 
prize Glouceſter, but is diſ- 


covered, 182 
Maurice (Prince) comes to 
Lisbon, 102. 4s laſt in 4 
Storm, 105 
Mazarin (Cardinal) 75 
X. Charles the Arrears of a 
Penſion, 104. buys of him 
ſome Ships, 105. 2 Crom- 
well «pon a War with Spain, 
I17. refuſes to ſee K. Charles 
at Fontarabia, 195. makes 
an Offer of bis Friendſhip 10 
General Monk, 224 
Middleton ( Colonel) raiſes an 
Inſurrection in Scotland, 30. 
commands there ſome Forces 
for the King, 108. made the 
King's Commiſſioner, 261 
Middleton (Sir Thomas) joins 
ard George Booth, 182, 
183. ade ibid. 
Mildmay (Sir Henry) one 
of the "King Fudges, his Pu- 
niſbment, 276 
Militia veſted in the King alone 
both in England and Scor- 
land, 278, 279. Aft about it, 


292, 294. 


Minns (Sir Chriſtopher ) ſain, 


359 


Monarchy aboliſhed, 6 


Monmouth (D. of ) See Stuart. 
Monk (George) concludes a 
Treaty with O Neal, 50. left 
by Comm to command in 
Scotland, 64. takes Sterling, 
Dundee. Sc. and reduces 
all Scotland to the Obedience 


be is very 


deſires to be diſmiſſed, ibid. 


of tbe Engliſh Parliament, 
68, 69. made Admiral, 82. 
Richard Cromwell 4 


- wours to engage bim in bis In. 
tereſts, and ſends Clarges to 
bim for that purpoſe; 158, 


159. the Manner how' be go- 
verned Scotland, 158. he 


ſubmits to Richard's Govern- 
ment, 159. and to the Rump, 


173. writes afbarp Letter to 
the Rump-Parkament, 180, 


181. the Royaliſts ſend bis 


. Brother to bis to engage bim 


in their Degus, 18 3. the Par- 
lament reforms bis Army, ib. 
angry at it, and 


writes ſubmiſſroely to the Par- 


 liament, 192. ſends his Bro- 
ther to them with \ Aſſurance 


ef his Obedience, 193. Colonel 


Cobbet is ſent to bim by the 
Officers to gain bim 10 Ibeir 
Side, or put him under Ar- 


| rep, 194. the State of his Af- 


fairs in Scotland, 196. is in 
great Streigbis there, ibid. 
reſolves to mareb into Eng- 


land, and why, 197. com- 


municates his Reſolution 10 


Fleetwoed, ibid.  defigned to 
reſtore the King, 198. bis | 


Plan in order to it, 199. Pro- 
bably makes a ſecret Agree- 


ment with ſome of the chief of 
tbe Presbyterians, ibid. 74: 


Committee of Safety ſend Clar- | 
ges ie bim to propoſe an Ac- 


commodation, 201, pre pate 


for 


tbe Co 


Berwick, and impriſons Cob- 
bet, 202. fries to ſurprixe 
New-caſtle; ib. C 
comes to bim with Propoſals 


for a Treaty with the Com- 


mittee of Safety, 202. be a- 
grees with Clarges 10 amuſe 
the Committee with a Nego- 
tiation, ib. ſends Commiſſio- 
ners to London for that Pur- 
poſe, 203. they conclude the 
Treaty contrary to his Inten- 
tion, but he refuſes to ratify 
it, ib. the Council of State 
ſends bim a Commiſſion of Ge- 
neral of the Armies of Eng- 
land, &c. 204. communicated, 
in all likelihood, his Deſigns to 
the King, 206. placed no Con- 
Fidence in Sir Edward Hyde, 
ib. procures a Supply of Mo- 
ney from the Scots, 206, be 
enters England, and receives 
a Letter from the Parliament 
to flop his Journey, but pays 
no Regard to it, 207, is re- 
teived into York by the Lord 
Fairfax, ib. appointed one of 
the Council of State, 208. 


| two Commiſſioners ( Scot and 


Robinſon) are ſent by the 
Parliament to be Spies upon 
him, ib. receives an Addreſs 
from London for the reſtitu- 
tion of the ſecluded Members, 
and others of the like nature, 
209. diſſembles, and why, 
210, 211, demands that the 
Forces in London ſhould 
Vor. XIII. 


IN DE X. 
for bis March, ib. fecures 


withdraw, and make room for 
his, 211. heenters London, 
212. repairs to the Council of 
State, and refuſes to take the 
Abjuration-Oath, ib. comes to 
the Parliament, and is compli- 
mented by the Speaker, ib. his 
Speech to the Parliament, 2 12, 
&c. is ordered by the Parlia- 
ment to chaſtiſe the City of 
London, for refuſing to pay 
the Taxes, 216. is ſenſible of 
bis Errour in falling out with 
the City, ib. endeavours to re- 
pair his Fault, and deſires. a 
Conference with the Lord- 
Mayor, 217, marches back 
into the City, ib. writes a 
Letter to the Parliament full 
of Complaints and Reproaches, 
tb. the Parliament ſends De pu- 
ties to him to ſatisfy him, hut in 
vain, 218, reconciles himſelf 
with the City Magiſtrates, ib. 
the Parliament endeavours 
to corrupt his Army, 219. re- 
cerves great Numbers of Petiti- 
ons for the re-eſtabliſhing the 


ſecluded Members, ib. reſtores 


the ſecluded Members, 220, 
221. ſends circular Letters to 
all the Regiments, 221. the 
Republicans preſs him to take 
the Government u pon himſelf, 
223. tryto get him to ſign an 
Engagement to abjure the K. 
ib. forbids the Officers to aſſem- 
ble without Leave from him, 
244. Card. Mazarin makes Þ'n 
an offer of his Friendſbip, 22 
L ; 


Sir 


Sir]. Granvil comesto him from 
the K. ib. bis Anſwer to him, 
225, caſhiers ſeveral Ojſicers, 
and puts others more faithful 
in their room, 226. is made, 
by the King, General of all the 
Forces in the three Kdms, 
227. and Knight of the Gar- 
ter, 232, his great Service in 
the King's Reſtoration, in 
what it conſiſted, 233. pro- 
Poſes to bim the Match with 
Katherine of Portugal, 297. 
one of the Commanders of the 
Englilth Fleet, 357. Duke of 
Albemarle, ib. detaches !wwen- 

ty Ships to inſult the Coaſts of 
Holland, 361. one of the 
Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, 
384, n. dies, 416 
Monk (Chriſtopher) 416. 1s 
made Knight of the Garter, 451 
Monk (Nicholas) ts /ent by the 
Noyaliſis to General Monk, 
183. ſent by bis Brother to 
the Parliament, 193 
Monroe raiſes an Inſurrection 


in Scotland, 10 


Monſon (Lord) one of the King's 
Judges, bis Puniſhment, 276 


Montague (Edward) Earl of 


Mancheſter, had the chief 
Hand in the King's Reſtor a-- 
tion, 242, dies, 251 
Montague (Edward) after- 
wards Earl of Sandwich, 
takes [two Spaniſh Sis, 123. 
burns the Gallcons at St. 
Croix, 124. pays his Homage 
to K. Charles, 232. one cf the 
Eiys Council, 240, n. bis 


ENU 


Expedition to Algier, 281. 
ſent to fetch Queen Katherine, 
ib. adviſes the demoliſhing of 
Dunkirk, 299. Commander 
of the Blue, at one of the 
Dutch gts, 346. Comman- 


der in chief, 349. is ordered 


to ſeize the Dutch Fleets in 


Berghen,but miſcarries, 350. 


ſent Ambaſſador to Spain, 


351. commands the 6/12 Squa- 


dron at Solebay-jg/!, 466. 


drowned, ibid. 


Montague (Si, Ralph) ent 


Ambaſſadour to France, 409 


Montrols ( Margueſs of ) retires | 
into Germany, 25. the Rea- 
ſon of his being coldly received | 
by the Queen and Prince, ib. 


repairs to K. Charles II. at 
the Hague, 26. the K. gives 
him a Commiſſion to invade 


Scotland, 28. be writes 10 
him to baſten bis Preparati- 
ons, 35. raiſes Forces in Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, and ſends them into the 
Hands of Orkney, 42.  ar- | 
rives in Scotland, 43. is /ur- | 
prized, defeated, taken Priſo- | 
ner, and condemned to die, 44, 
45. his Remains buried, 280 
Mordaunt (Lord) accuſed of | 
lyrannical Actions, 367 
——( My) enters into a Plot 
againſt Cromwell, 140, &c. 
committed tothe Tower, 141. | 
comes off, 142. enters into a- 
nother, and goes over to the | 


King, 182 
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Morgan ( Colonel ) defeats ſome 
Troops in Scotland, tog. 
Morrice, (Captain) executed, 12 
Munſter, (Biſbop of) invades 
Holland with an Army paid 
= Engliſh, . 352. makes 
eace with them, 352, 356. 
declares War againſt Hol- 
land, 464. ravages Over- 
Iſſel, and atiacks Friefland 


and Groningen, 466 


Ether lands invaded by the 
K. of France, 380 
Nicholas (Secretary) reſigns his 
Place to Sir Hen. Bennet, 3 12 
Non Conformiſts; that Name 
applied indifferently to all 
Sects differing from the Church 
of England, 264. à pretend- 
ed Conſpiracy of theirs, 204, 
274,275, 280, 281,285. are 
perſecuted, 28 3. five-Mile Act 
againſt them, 353. Proclama- 
tions againſt them, 401, 412. 
Preſent à Petition to the K. 
412. a Committee appointed 
to make Inquiry about them, 
413. Addreſs againſt them, 
420. the Laws againſt them 
ſuſpended by the King, 468 
Northampton, the Walls of it 


razed, 310 


Northumberland ( Earl of ) 
See Piercy. 

Nuntio ( the Pope*s ) doth not 
give his Conſent lo the Treaty 
made by the Marqueſs of Or- 
mond with the 15 Papiſts, 
15. exerchh a great Tyrainy 


Vol. XIII. 


E 


over the Iriſh, ib. is forced to 
withdraw, 16 


A ths of } IM and Su- 
premacy aboliſhed, and a- 


nother appointed in their room, 
7. Abjuration-Oath, 208 
Oath injoined by the Corporati- 
on- Af, | 286 
Oath ordained by the Militia- 
Ads, 294. Debates about it, 295 
Obdam de Waſſenaer, Admi- 
ral of Holland puts out to 
Sea, 345. ordered to fight the 
Engliſn, ib. doth not comply 
with the Order, 346. the 
/ame Orders are renewed the 
next Day, ib. His Ship is 
blown up, ibid. 
Officers; a Proclamation en- 
joining them to depart from 
London, 433. Sce Army. 
Okey ( Colonel) one of K. 
Charles I/?*s Judges, broughs 
over from Holland, and exe- 
cuted, 304 


Orange (Prince of) dies, 73 


(Prince of ) William; the 
Dutch agree to exclude him 
from the Stadtholderſhip, 
100. comes to London, 435. 
made Captain-General, and 
Admiral of the United- Pro- 
Vinces, 465. made Stadthol- 
der, 465. bis brave Anſwer 
to the Duke of Buckingham, 
470. Lewis XIV. ies to 


gain bim. 469. and offers ta . 
7 y * ons . 25 

maxe bim Sovereign of Hol- 
ibid. 

( Prints 


land, 
1 


I N D E X. 


— ( Princeſs of) comes to Eng- 
land, 251. dies, 260 
Orleans ( Father ) owns that K. 
Charles deſigned to make him- 
ſelf abſolute, 422, and to 
bring in Popery, 459. his 


Character of the Lord Shafts- 


ury, 425 

Orleans ( Dutcheſs of ) See Hen- 
rietta. 

Osborn (Sir Thomas) made 4 


Privy-Counſellor, 468 
Over.-Iſſel, ravaged by the Bi- 
ſhop of Munſter, 466 


Overton (Colonel) paſſes into 
Fife, 62, ſent after King 
Charles, 

Owen ( Sir John ) brought be 

ore the High-Court of Fuſtice, 
and condemned to die, 8, 9. 
bis Execution ſuſpended, 11 

Owen Roe O Neale, refuſes to 
ſtandby the Treaty made with 
the Marqueſs of Ormond, 16. 
treats with General Monk, 
and afterwards with the Mar- 
queſs of Ormond, 50. dies, ib. 

Oxford; the Parliament meets 
there, 35 2. the Theatre there 
opened, 410 


Antaleon-Sa, the Portugal 


a Man, 101. beheaded for 
it, | 102 
Papiſts; ihe Parliament pre- 
' fents an Addreſs to the K. a- 
gainſt them, 318. Proclama- 
tions are feed out againſt 


them, 319, 366, 395, 401, 
402, 441. the Parliameut 


64 


Ambaſſador's Brother kills 


petitions ' againſt - them, 366, 
401, 420, 44T, & . 
Parliament, conſiſted only of a 

Houſe of Commons, who. would 

not acknowledge the Negative 

Voice of the Houſe of Peers, 2. 

the abſent Members are ex- 

cluded the Parliament, 12. a 

Committee appointed to exa- 

mine thoſe that ſhould return, 
ib. their Anſwer to the Scots 

_ Proteſtation, 20. je 
gent to Holland to propoſe a 


cloſe Alliance between the two © 
Common-wealths, 28. Divi- 
ſion between them and the | 
Army about the Perſon: © 
who ſhould command in Ire- 
land, 30. reſolves to carry the | 
War into Scotland, 49. Pub- 
liſbes a Manifeſto, 52, a ma- 
jority of them comes to Acton 
to meet Cromwell after his 
Viftory at Worceſter, 71, 
aboliſh Kingly Power in 
Scotland, and wnites that 
Kam, with England, 71, 72. © 
their Fleet reduces ſerſey, 
Guerneſy, Barbadoes, S. 
71. are afraid of Holland's * 
aſſiſting the Royaliſts, 72. pro- 
foje a Union between Holland 
. their Am- 
baſſadors are inſulted, 74. re- 
ſolve to make War upon Hol- 
land, 74. paſs an Alt forbid- | 
ding all Commerce with them, | 
76, 77. their Demands from 
the States, 77. publiſh a Ma- 
nifeſto, 80. Engagements be- 

twweek © 


and England, 73 


nd an A- | 


Crot 


Fleet. 
banding 
well reſolves to diſſolve it, ib. 


1 N D E x. 


weren their 'Fleet and the 
Dutch, See Holland, and 
the Defign of di. 
the Army, 84. Crom- 


the Army petition the Diſſo- 
lution of it, ib. votes againſt 
a Diſſolution, and prepares an 


At to forbid the petitioning of 


it, 86. diſſolved by Crom- 
well, ibid. 


Barebone's Parliament, 9o, 


91. the Inſtrument of Govern- 
ment delivered to them, 91. 
they diſſolve themſelves, and 
return the Sovereign Power 
into the Hands of the Council 


of Officers, 


94 
A New Parliament called by 


Cromwell, 109. they go a- 
bout to examine Cromwell's 
Authority, 110. are forced 


to fien an Engagement, 111. 


ſeveral of the Members of it 
excluded, ib. enter into a Plot 
againſt Cromwell, ib, 4ij- 


nin. 
Another Parliament called by 


Cromwell, 121. Reflections 
upon Parliaments in general, 
ib, offers the Crown to Crom- 
well, 125, 126. confirms him 


in his Protettorſbip, 129. 


meets, and receives the ex- 
cluded Members, who were 
Cromwell's Enemies, 135, 
call in Queſtion the Authority 
of the other Houſe, and Ibe 
Falidity of the Humble Pett- 
tion, Cc. 136. Cromwell's 


Speech to them, ib. diſſolv- 


ed, 139 


A Parliament called by Richard 


Cromwell, 162. take into 

Conſideration by what Right 

the Iriſh and Scots ſent Re- 

Preſentatives, 165. diſſolved, 
6 


* 
The Parliament diſſolved in 
1653, reſtored by the Army, 


170, 171. #s called the 
Rump, 172. the Officers 
preſent a Petition to it, 173. 
orders Richard Cromwell 70 
quit Whitehal, 178. orders 
all military. Commiſſions to be 
ſigned by the Speaker, 179, 
provides for the Government 
of Ireland, ibid. take Mea- 
fures to render themſelves 
Maſters of the Army, 180. 
continue the Monthly Tax up- 
on the three Kingdoms, 181. 
r:form General Monk's Ar- 
my, 183. the Army's Officers 
have Conferences to prevent 
their Deſigns, 184. receive a 
Petition from them, 185, 
their Vote upon it, 186. try 
to prevent another Petition 
from the Officers of the Army, 
187, is offended at that Pe- 
tition, yet returns a mild An- 
fewer to it, 191. returns a 
haughty Anſwer to the Officers 
Addreſß, 192. declares it 
Higb-Treaſon for any to levy 
Money without conſent of 
Parliament, ibid. caſhier 
Lambert, Desborrow, Sc. 


L13 493. 


IN DUE 


103. annul Fleetwood”s 
Commiſſion, ibid. the Speak- 
er and other of their Members 


are not permitted to go to the 


Houſe, 193. their Guard re- 


tires, and another is placed 
by Fleetwood, 194. the 
Members of it are very buſy 
in reſtoring themſelves, 203. 
ſend to General Monk 4 
Commiſſion of - General of the 
Armies of Great-Britain, c. 
204. Portſmouth, Yice- Ad- 
miral Lawſon, and ſeveral 
Bodies of Troops declare for 
them, ibid. a reſtored and 
meet, 205. order Lambert 
to diſperſe his Forces, 1bid. 
write to General Monk to 
flop his Journey to London, 
207. ſuſpect him, 208. form 
a Council of State, and impoſe 
an Abjuration - Oath upon 
their Members, ibid. ſend 
two Commiſſioners to be Spies 
upon him, 208. jealous of 
their own Army, 211. Monk 
comes thither, 212, ts order- 
ed by them to chaſtiſe the City 
of London. 216. General 
Monk writes to them a Let- 
ter full of Complaints and 
Reproaches, 217. fend Depu- 
ties to General Monk to ſa- 
tisfy him, 218. Vote the Com- 
mand of the Army to be in 
the Hands of five Commiſſion- 
ers, ibid. try to corrupt Ge- 
neral Monk's Army, 219. 
a Conference between the Par- 


N 
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liament and the ſecluded Mem. 
bers, 220. the ſecluded Mem- 
bers are reſtored, 220, 221. 


order a General Diſcharge of 
all the impriſoned Friends of 


the King, 221. this Parlia- 
ment ſummons another, and 
diſſolves it ſelf, 222, their 
Votes before their Separation, 

ibid. 


A new Parliament meets, 227. 
the King's Letters and Decla- 


ration preſented to them, 
228, 231. ſend Deputies 10 
the King, 232. 1s called a 
Convention, 241. Was chiefly 
compoſed of Presby terians, ib. 
make. a Preſent to the King 
and his two Brothers, 249. 
Prorogued, ibid. meets again, 
252. grants ibe King Money 
for disbanding the Army, 253. 
diſſolved, 258 


The ſecond Parliament of King 


Charles II meets, 271. com- 
poſed moſtly of High-Church- 
men, ibid. packed by Chan- 
cellor Hyde, ibid. called the 
penſionary Parliament, ibid. 
adjourned, 278. meets again, 
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281. petition the King about 
a pretended Conſpiracy, 284. 
adjourns, 287. appoint Com- 
miſſioners to put the Corpo- | 
ration- At in Execution, 3 10. 
preſent an Addreſs to the |} 
King againſt Papiſts, 318. | 


prorogued, 324. their Votes 
againſt the Dutch, and Ad- 


dreſs to the King thereupon, 
3275 
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327, 328, thank London 
for- their Loan to the King, 
329. prorogued, 341. meets 
at Oxford, 352. addreſs 
the Ring againſt the Pa- 
piſts, 366+ prorogued, 368. 
preſent an Addreſs to the 
King, and thank him for hav- 


ing turned out the 'Earl of 


Clarendon, 385, 386. the 
King deſires them to adjourn, 
394. warm Diſputes between 
the two Houſes about the Af- 
fair of Skinner, 402, ad- 
journed, 402, 403. proro- 
gued, 414. preſent an Addreſs 
againſt Non-conformiſts and 
Papiſts, 420. their Petition 
againſt Papiſts, 437, 438, 
Sc. Diſputes between the two 
Houſes about Taxes, 444, 
445. Prorogued, 445 
Parliament of Scotland; a- 
vow their Commiſſioners to 
the Parliament of England, 
21. ſend Conditions to 
Charles II. at Breda, 36. 
take great Offence at theKing's 
granting a Commiſſion to the 
Marqueſs of Montroſs, 43. 
raiſe an Army to march a- 
gainſt the Marqueſs of Mon- 
troſs, 43. admits the Hamil- 
tonians into Offices, 65 
A new Parliament meets in 
Scotland, 278. annuls the 
Covenant, ibid. veſts the Mi- 
litia in the King alone, 279, 
415, 416. carries the King's 
Supremacy io a great height, 


415. the Acts of this Parlia- 
ment, 279 
Paw ( Adrian ) ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor from Holland 1 Eng- 
land, 79 

Peers ( Houſe of.) See Lords. 

Pembroke (Earl of ) See Her- 
bert. 

Penn (Vice- Admiral) ſent with 
a Fleet to the Weſt-Indies, 
117. Vice- Admiral under the 
Duke of York in the Dutch 
War, 346, 347. accuſed by 
the Commons, 401 

Penruddock (John) enters in- 
to a Conſpiracy againſt Oli- 
ver, 113. beheaded, 114 

Penſionary- Parliament, 271. 

Petition of the Army for the 
Diſſolution of the Parliament, 
84. of the Officers of the 
Rump, 173. of Lambert's 
Officers in behalf of Fleet- 
wood, 185, &c. to General 
Monk for the Reſtitution of 
the ſecluded Members, 209, 
219. of the Parliament for 
removing Officers and disband- 
ed Soldiers 120 Miles from 
London, 284. of the Non- 
conformiſts, 412 

Piercy ( Algernoon ) Earl of 
Northumberland dies, 409 

Plague, @ dreadful one rages in 
England, 251 

Plot, @ pretended onr, 255. a- 
gainſt Oliver. $:2 Cromwell. 
Of the Presbyterians. See 
Non-conformiſts, f the 
Fifth-Monarchy-men, 310. 


Ll 4 of 
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of Republicans and Indepen- 
dents, 


325 
Plunket, Primate of Irelgid, 


440 

Poll-Tax, 368 

Poleron ; the Engliſh 4 | 
Satigfaction of the Dutch for 


the Injuries received there, 
7. it is delivered up io the 


ngliſh, gg. Diſputes about 
it at the Congreſs of Breda, 


373 
King Charles applies to 


hs 
im for Aſſiſtance, + - 105 
Po i Religion . makes great 
Þroreſ in England, 407 
Popham ( Alexander ) propo- 
* to the King to have a per- 
vetual Revenue ſettled upon 
him, 254 
Portſmouth declares Pe the 
Parliament, 204. 
Portugal ; their Brazil-Fleet 
taken by the Engliſh, 103 
King Charles engages to a/- 
fiſt that 
Spain, 297, makes a Fog 
with Spain, 
(King of) See D. John. 
—— (Infanta of) See Catherine. 
[ Ambaſſador ) his Brother 
kills a Man, and is beheaded, 
102 
Poſt-Ofice 3 Ad for erecting 
one, 256. the Revenues of it 


fuld upon the Duke of York, 


324 
Powel ( Vavaſor) an account 
of him, 435, 430, n. 


Poyer (Captain) executed, 12. 
Presbyterians, ſurned out of 


Kingdom againſt 


tbe Houſe of Commons, 2, 
vexed at ſceing the Inde 
dents in Poſſeſſion of the So- 
vereign Power, 3. many of 
them i gu the Engagement, 13. 
were for having Sir William 
Waller % command in Ire- 
land, 30. careſſed by Crom- 
well, 101. their Views and 
Intereſts upon the Advance- 
ment of Richard Cromwell, 
161. the Presbyterian- Mem- 
bers are not tted into the 
Rump-Parliament, 172. are 
inclinable to join with the | 
Royalifts, 181, 199. General | 
Monk prohably makes a ſe- | 
crei 2 with ſome of 


their Chiefs, 199. conſent and 
contribute to the King's Re- 
ſtor ation, 200. ſome of their to b 
Miniſters repair to the King, the ( 
232. the firſt Parliament of 411 


King Charles II was chiefly 
compoſed of them, 241. ſeve- 
ral of their Divines have Bi- 
Hopricks and other Eccleſi- 
aſtical Preferments offered 
them at the Reſtoration, 251. 
their Ruin reſolved on, 265. 
Conference between them and 
ſome Biſhops at the Savoy, 
266, Sc. Obſervations upon 
the Differences between them | 
and the Church of England, 
268. a pretended Conſpiracy 
of theirs, 264, 274, 275z 

280, 281. are perſecuted, 283. 
the Author a Presbyterian, 

293. iwo Thouſand Presby- 

ter lan- 


Prynr 


92. 


terian - Miniſters are turned | 
ont of their Living by the 
Bartholomew-A#, 306. the 
Canfes of this Rigour againſt 
them, ibid. Sc. ihe rigour 


againſt them mas in order to 
bring about 4 Toleration for 
the Papiſts. 309, 310, 312, 
410, 411. the King had pro- 
miſed them that he would not 
conſent to the Uniformity- Af, 
or elſe procure them ſome Ex- 
emption in it, 311. Preſent 
4 Petition to him, ibid. he 
publiſhes aDeclaration in their 
bebalf, ibid. which was 
drawn in Somerſet - Houſe, 
313. extreme Rigour fhewn 
to the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land, 355. the King deſigns 
to have them com won Jnr in 
the Church of England, 410, 
are careſſed at Court, 
410,411. - A Conference be- 
tween ſome of 
bers, and two Epiſcopal Di- 
vines procured by the Lord- 
Chancellor, 411, 412 
Pride ( Thomas ) his Body is 
dug up, bung at Tyburn, 
dAud buried under the Gallows, 


| 255 
Proteſters, 5 
Prynn (William) dies, 416. 

writ 200 Volumes, ibid, 
Puffendoff ( Mr.) Ambaſſador 
from Sweden to France, 409. 


291 


oo Sp againſt them, 


their Mem- © 


3 
Aynolds (Captain) defeats 
the Levellers, 32. con- 
cludes a Treaty at Paris, 133. 
commands the Engliſh Troops 
in France, ibid. drowned, ib. 
Regicides tried, and ten of them 
executed, 250. ſhew no ſigns 
of Repentance, ibid. their 
Eftates confiſeated, 276. ſome 
4 them called before the Par- 
lament, 284, three of them 
brought from Holland, and 
executed, 304 
Republicans demand of the King 
pa. .cular Letters of pardon, 
244. enter into a Plot, 325, 
351 
Reſolutioners, 56 
Reynolds (Doctor) made Biſhop 
of Norwich, 2 Sy 
Ol- 


Rich (Henry) Earl of H 


land, is brought before the 
High-Court of Fuſtice, and 
condemned, 8, 9. executed, 
11. was a Man of great Ge- 
neroſity, 97» n. 
Roberts (Lord) had the chief 
Hand in the King's Reſtora- 
tion, 242. made Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 410 
Rocheſter ( Earl of) See Wil- 

mor, 
Rothes ( Earl of) taken Priſon- 
er at Worceſter-fight, 67 
Rouſe (Mr.) choſen Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons, 91 
Royaliſts, could not join either 
with Presbyterians or Inde- 
pendents, 4. were a T, Dorn 
in 


KN D E N 


in the Parliameni's Side, 72. 
a general Maſſacre of them is 
Propoſed by the Army, but 
ht by Oliver Cromwell, 
154. enter into a Plot in 2 
voni of the King, 181. are 
ordered to withdraw, 20 
Miles from London, ibid. 
complain of not being reward- 
ed after the Reſtoration, 280 


| Rump-Parliament, 172. Sc: 


Parliament. The roaſting of 
| the Rump, 21 
Rupert ( Prince ) Admiral for 
k. Charles IT puts into the 
Harbour of Kingſale, 16. 
ails to Lisbon, 102. Crom- 
well ends to demand the Shi p, 
be commanded, 102, 103. ſails 
to America, 104. arrives at 
Nantes, 105. the Ships be 
commanded fold to the King of 
France, ibid. withdraws in- 
to Germany, ibid. Vice- 
Admiral of the White-Squa- 
dron, 346. ts ordered to find 
and fahl the French Fleet, 


5 
Ruyter ( Admiral ) bath 1 
rious Engagement with Sir 
George Ayſcough, 81. ts 
fent with a Fleet into the Me- 
diterranean againſt the Alge- 
gerines, 329, /alutes Vice- 
Admiral Lawſon, ibid. reco- 
wers the Places taken from the 
Dutch by zhe Engliſh at 
Cape Verd and Guinea, 340. 
returns towards Holland, 
344. tne Duke of York comes 


out to fall upon him, ibid. the 
Command of the Dutch Fleet 
13 given him, 349. arrives in 
Holland with many Engftiſh 
Prizes, 351. takes the Oath 
to the States as Vice- Admiral- 
General, and takes upon him 
the Command of the Fleet, 
ibid. brings the Smyrna and 
Faſt-India 7leets from Berg- 
hen, 351. bis Bravery in an 
Engagement with the Eng- 
liſh, 358, 359. gets the Vic- 


ory, 359, 360. complains of 


rump*s Conduct, 360. poſts 
ie, in St. John's Bay, 
361. recalled, ibid. comes up 
the Thames, and burns ſeve- 
ral Ships, 371. makes an Al- 
tempt upon the Ships at 
Portſmouth, 376. altes fome 
Ships at Torbay, ibid. gives 
chace to a Squadron near 
Harwich, 376. commands the 


Dutch Fleet in the ſecond 
War, 466, 467. tries to 
binder the Engliſh and 


French Fleets from joining, 
ibid. Attempts to ſurprixe 
ibem in Solebay, 467. fights 
with them there, tbid, 


8. 


7 Aint-John ( Oliver ) ſent 


Ambaſſador to Holland , 
73. excepted in the At of 
Indemnity if he accepted of 
any Office, 247 


8. e. ſurprized by the King's 


Party, 113 


—— ( Zar! of ) See Cecil. 
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Salmon (Mr.) concerned in the 
Non-conformiſls pretended 
Plot, 288 
Sandwich ( Earl of ) See Mon- 
rague. 
Sanſon ( Yice- Admiral ) ſlain, 
46 
Savoy; Conference there, * 
tween ſome Biſhops and the 
Presbyterians, 266 
Saxony (Elector of) made Knight 
of the Garter, 451. 
Scotland, a new Turn of Af- 
fairs in that Kingdom, 17. 
K. Charles is proclaimed in 
that Km. 2.4. he refuſes to go, 
_ thither, 28. gives the Mar- 
gueſs of Montroſs a Commi/- 
fion to invade Scotland, ibid. 
35. Inſurrection in that Km. 
29. K. Charles II. arrives 


there, 46. the Parliament of 


England reſolves to invade 
them, 49. is all reduced by 
Monk to the Obedience of the 
Engliſh Parliament, 69. the 
kingly Power is aboliſhed in 
that Km, and it is united with 
England, 71, 72. General- 
Aſſemblies of the Kirk there 
ſuppreſſed, 108. reſtored to 
its antient State of Govern- 
ment upon the Reſtoration, 
261. the Officers appointed in 
that Km. ibid. a Parliament 
there called, 262. it abrogates 
the ſolemn League and Cove- 
nant, 278, and declares the 
Power of the Militia to be 
in the King, ibid, Epiſcopacy 


reſtored there, 279, exireme 
Rigour ſhewn to the Presby- 
terians in that Km. 355. an 
Inſurrection there, 367 
Scots ſend Commiſſioners to Lon- 
don, 18. preſent a Memorial 
to the Parliament, ibid. and a 
Proteſtation, ib. their Reply 
to the Parliament's Anſwer, 
21. are recalled, ibid. they 
are arreſted upon the Road, 
ibid. the Scots lay under 
great Difficulties, 22. they re- 
ſolve to proclaim Charles II. 
with Reſtriftions, 23. ſend 
Deputies to him at the Hague 
to treat about his coming over 
into Scotland, 25. they ſend 
Mr. Windram to him at 
Jerſey, 34. the Conditions 
preſented by their Commiſſio- 
ners to the King at Breda, 
36. the King amuſes them, 42. 
their Anſwer io the King's 
Complaints about the Execu- 
tion of the Marqueſs of Mon- 
troſs, 45. oblige K. Charles 
to ſign the Covenant before his 
Landing, 46. take his Do- 
meſticks. from him, 47. K. 
Charles loſes their Confidence, 
ibid. raiſes, an Army, 52. a 
Skirmiſh between them and 
Cromwell Troops, 53. pur- 
ſue him, ibid. they are de- 
feated at the Battle of Dun- 
bar, 54. two Parties (the 
Proteſters and Reſolutio- 
ners) are formed among ſl 
them, 56. the Reſolutioners 
form 


form the Project of placing 
the King at the Head of an 
Army, 57. raiſe an Army of 
Eighteen Thouſand Men, 61, 
incamp at Torwood, ibid. 
many of their Soldiers deſert 
from the King, 64. are de- 
feated at Worceſter-fight, 66. 
many of them are taken Pri- 
ſoners, and fold for Slaves in 
the American-Plantations , 
67. Rants of ſome of their 
Miniſters, 98. highly incenſed 
at a Liberty of Conſcience, 
108. ſome Lords and others 
aſſemble for the King, 109. 
grant General Monk, 
30,000 J. 206 
Seal, a new one made, 7. the 
Keepers of it, ibid. 
Sexby (Mr.) 142 
Seymour (William) one of 
the King's Council, 240. re- 
ſtored to the Title of Duke 
of Somerſer, 260. dies, ibid. 
Shaftsbury ( Earl of) See Cow- 


r. | 
Sharp ( Dr.) made Biſhop in 
Scotland, 279 
Sheldon ( Gilbert) Biſhop of 
London, his Saying to the 
Presbyterians at the Savoy- 
Conference, 267. marries K. 
Charles zo Q, Catharine, 296. 
made Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 325. builds the Theatre 
at Oxford, 410. reſigns his 
Office of Chancellor Ll that 
Univerſity to the Duke of 
Ormond, 410. Wrijes @ sir. 


— 


cular Letter about Conven. 
ticles, 412 
Sindercome enters into a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cromwell, 124 
Skinner ( Mr.) petitious the 


Houſe of Lords, 402. Diſputes | 
between the Houſe of 2 and 
Commons about him, 402,414 | 


Skippon ( Major ) one of Oli- | 


ver*s Council, 95, n. 
Slingsby (Sir Henry) enters 


into a Plot againſt Cromwell, 


140, 141. executed, ibid, 


Society ( Royal ) founded, 260 | 


Solebay-fgbt, 466 
Somerſet (D. of ) Sze 


Wriotheſly. 


Spain, A Fairs between that Km, 
and England, 116, the Lord 


Cottington and Mr. Hyde 
go thither to procure ſome A. 
fiſtance for Charles II. 116, 


117. Cromwell reſolves upon 
a War with that Km. 117. 
the King ſeizes the Effects of 


the Engliſh Merchants in his 


Dominions, 118. two Ships be- 
longing to that Km. taken by | 
Blake, 123. their Galleons 


burnt at St. Croix, 124. en- 
ters into @ League with R. 
Charles II. 132. 
minions invaded by the K. © 
France, 369. obtains a Tri! 


of him, 397. enters into «| 


Treaty of Peace with Portu- 
gal, 400. conſents that the R. 


of France ſhould retain bis 
Congueſts during bis laſt Can. 


: Paign 


Seymour. | 
Southampton (Earl f) See | 
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paign, 403 
Spain ( King of) offers to buy 
Dunkirk, 298 
Spaniards defeated, 143 
Stanley (James) E. of Derby, 
the King writes to him for his 
Aſſiſtance, 64. is d za 65. 
taken Priſoner at orceſter- 
fight, 67. got! 71 
Straughan (Colonel) diſperſes the 
Mutineers in Scotland, 30. 
is ſent againſt the Marqueſs of 
Montroſs, 43. defeats, and 
takes him Priſoner, 44. joins 
the Proteſters, 5 
Strickland ( Walter ) ſent Am- 
baſſador to Holland, 73. one 
of Oliver*s Council, 95, n 
Stuart ( James) D. of Mon- 
mouth, made Maſter of the 
Horſe, 409. employed to main 
Sir John Coventry, 436 
. 


Albot (Sir Gilbert) Am— 
baſſador to Denmark, ad- 

viſes the K. of Denmark and 
the Engliſh zo ſeize the Dutch 
Ships at Berghen, 349, 350 
— (Peter) Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, 440, 441 
Tangier, part of Q. Catharine's 
Portion, 297. is declared a 


free Port, 311 
Taunton, the Walls of it razed, 
310 


Tax ; the monthly Tax continued 
by the Parliament, 181. the 
City of London refuſes to pay 

it, 


215 
Temple (Sir William) ent 
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Ambaſſador to Holland, 397, 
408, 409. recalled, 435. his 
Charatter, 449. his Family 
recalled from thence, ib. the 
Yacht that brought his Lady 
back is ordered to make the 
Dutch ſtrike, 450, &c. 
Theatre in Oxford o ed 410 
Thomlinſon ( Colonel) compre- 
hended in the Aft of Indem- 
nity. 24 
Thurlo, Cromwell Secretary, 
kept a Correſpondence with 
eg. one of K. Charle*s 
Domeſticks, 118. is informed 
by Willis of an intended In- 
ſurrection, 182 
Tildefly (Sir Tho.) „ain, 65 
Titus (Col.) uſed to ridicule the 
Earl of Clarendon, 383 
Tories, 272 
Torwood ; K. Charles and the 
Scotch Army incamp there, 
61 
Townſhend (Sir Horatio ) 
tries to ſecure ſome places for 
the King, 18 2. 1aken Priſoner, 
ibid. 
Treaty between Charles IT and 
Spain, 132. between Hol- 
land and France, 427. be- 
tween England and Hol- 
land, ibid. 398, 399. of 
Commerce between them, 400. 
a private Treaty between 
France and England, 430, 


434 
Trevor (Sir John) made Se- 
cretary of State, 409. dies, 


J 
4 Tricnnial 


Triennial Bill, 323, 326 
Tripple-Alliance, 397, &c. 
Trump (Martin Van) anchors 
in Dover Rvad, 78. engages 
the Engliſh Fleet, ibid. pur- 
ſues Blake, 80. his Fleet is 
diſperſed by a Storm, ib. ſails 
to the Iſle of Rhee, 81. hath 
another Engagement with 
Blake in the Channel, ibid. 
bath a 3d Engagement with 
the Engliſh, and is forced to 
retire, 92. an Engagement for 
three Days between him and 
the Engliſhy, 93. is ſlain, ib. 
(Cornelius) his Son, 345. 
commands the Squadron of 
Zealand, 358. diſperſes the 
blue Squaaron of the Engliſh, 
360. purſued by the Engliſh, 
and recovers the Texel, ib. 
is put under Arreſt, and turn- 
ed out, 360 
Tuſcany ( Grand Duke of ) or- 
ders the Engliſh Merchants 
to depart out of bis Domini- 
ons, 8 
- (Prince of ) Coſmo de 
Medicts, comes 10 England, 


409, 410 


ANE (Sir Henry) ap- 
pointed one of the Com- 
mittee of Safety, 195. is con- 
fined to his own Houſe, 205, 
excepted out of the Act of In- 
aemnity, 248. condemned and 

. beheaded, 304, 405, 306 
Venables ( Mr. ) ſent to com- 
mand Troops in the Weſt— 


E 


Indies, 117. does not obey his 
Orders, and miſcarries, 118, 
committed to the Tower at bis 
return, ibid. 
Venner ( Thomas) heads an 
Inſurrection in London, 263 
Villiers ( George) Duke of 
Buckingham, informs the 


Marqueſs of Argyle of the | 


King's Start. 59. ridicules 
the Earl of Clarendon, 382. 
his Saying in delivering the 
EarPs Apology to the Houſe of 
Commons, 391. one of the K's 
chief Favourites, 406. be was 
a Man without Religion, and 
extremely looſe, ib. one of the 
Cabal, 424, 425. his Cha- 


rafter, 425. ſent to ſign the | 


private Treaty with the K. 
of France, 432. ſent Ambaſ- 
ſador to Holland, 469, 470. 
offers to ſteal theQueen away, 
and ſend her to a Plantation, 
448, n. the Prince and Prin- 


ceſſes*s of Orange brave An- 


ſwers to him, ib. 
Uniformity-Act, 291, 292, 
&c. put 10 Execution, 306 
Vowell (Peter) enters into a 
Conſpiracy againſt Cromwell, 
101, hanged, ibid. 
Utretcht; Lewis XIV. carries 


his Conqueſts as far as that Ci- 


ty, 465. the Dutch are forced 
to drawn the Country abou! 


it, 468, 469 


. 
Agſtaff (Sir Joſeph, 
enters into @ Conſpiracy 
again 
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* againſt Oliver, 113. eſcapes, 
114 
Waller (Sir William) the 
Presbyterians were for having 
him rf, in Ireland, 30. 
dies, | 409 
Wallop ( Robert) one of the 
K's Judges, his Puniſhment, 
276 
Walls / Glouceſter, Coventry, 
Northampton, Leiceſter, 
and Taunton demoliſhed, 3 10 
Wentworth (Thomas) Ear! of 
Cleveland taken at Worceſ- 
ter-, 67 
Whetham (Colonel) Governour 
of Portſmouth declares for 
the Parliament, 204 
Whiggs, 273 
Whitlock ( Bulſtrode ) one of 
the Keepers of the Great-Seal, 
7. the Earl of Pembroke re- 
fuſes to fit above him, 98. re- 
fuſes to fit in the High-Cour! 
of Fuſtice, 14.2, n. one of the 
Committee of Safety, 195. his 
Advice to Fleetwood, 205 
Widdrington ( Lard /lain, 65 
Wildman (Major) arreſted for 
being in a Plot againſt Oli- 


ver, 112. concerned in the 
Non- Conformiſts pretended 
Plot, | 2 43838 


Willis (Sir Richerd ) Chancel- 
lor Hyde's Agent, is gained 
by Cromwell, 153. betrays 
the Royaliſts, 182 

Willoughby (Lord) of Par- 
ham, undertakes to ſecure 
ſome Places for the K. 182. 


made Priſoner, ibid. 
Wilmot (John) Earl Ro- 
cheſter, ſent by K. Charles 
inio Germany ts procure him 
Aſſiſtance, 105. comes to Lon- 
don, and goes into the North 
to head an Inſurrection there, 
113, 114. returns back to the 
K. 115. one of the K's chief 
Favourites 406 
Windram (George) /ent 10 
Prince Charles to Jerſey 
from the Eſtates of Scotland, 
34 
Wine- Licences, e Revenues 
of them ſettled upon the Duke 
f York, 324 
De Wit (John) Pen/ioner, go- 
Verns every thing in Hol- 
land, 3.45. orders the Fleet to 
fight, and why, ib. attends 
Admiral Ruyter, 251. finds 
more Ways to get out of the 
Texel than was formerly 
thought pradticable, ib. gets 
the Place of Conference for a 
Peace to be Breda, and not 
the Hague, 370. at the 
Head of the Deputies who 
went to offer the Prince of 
Orange the Place of Captain- 
General, 465. torn in Pieces, 
469 
——( Cornelius ) at Solebay- 
igt, 466. torn to Pieces, 
409 
De Witzen (Admiral) 93 
Worceſter : K. Charles arrives 
there, aud {4 45th Cromwell, 
65, 66. the Battle . . 


W 
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Wren (Matthew) Biſhop of ration of War again 
Fly, dies, 395 land, 15 oppoſes * Hop 


Wriotheſly (Thomas) Earlof Mile Ad, 354. dies, 384. 
Southampton, bis ſaying to His Hein about the Earl of 
Chancellor _— about K. * ib. 
Charles, 236, n. approvesof 
Popham*s P 


5 254. VA * 
makes a Motion in the Houſe York : General Mort s is 
of Lords about the Oath in received there, 250 


the Militia-AF, 29 7 and n. Tel r, of ) See James. 
was not preſent at the Decla- York-Fort 329 
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